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ABSTRACT 

Directed toward the practitioner, the book is a 
compilation by 18 knowledgeable, experienced authors of some of the 
recent literature and current practices in the field relating to 
aging. The book consists of seven parts; (1) The Older Adult as 
Learner, (2) The Role of Education in an Aging Society, (3) The Aging 
Individual ancJ the Changing Nature of Society and Education, (4) 
Informal Approaches in Education for Aging, (5) Preparation for 
Critical Phases of Life in Aging, (6) Governmental Resources in 
Fducation for Aging, and (7) The Scope of the Field and Perspectives 
for the Future. Part two focuses on the role of gerontology in adult 
education as well as the political implications of education for 
aging; part three outlines available educational opportunities for 
the elderly and sets forth concepts and a framework for incorporating 
education for aging within elementary/secondary school systems. 
Informal educational approaches are presented in four chapters that 
describe community programs, non-traditional approaches in practice, 
preretirement education/planning, and the challenge of leisure in 
later maturity. Another five chapters, part five, discuss aging as 
related to: community health services, physical fitness education, 
nutritional education,, sexuality, and education of long-term health 
care administrators. References follow each chapter, (EA) 
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PREFACE 



One of the most dramatic upswing areas of education is that of aging. 
The full impact of the rapidly increasing number of older adults in our 
population has seemingly come upon us suddenly, at least as far as any 
deliberate, concerted efforts in programming, funding and training are 
concerned. The response to the enormous needs of education of older 
adults is only now beginning to show some seriousness of purpose. 

This <'oes not mean that nothing had been done previously; indeed, 
much research exists although scattered and not channeled in any concerted 
way» as does a large body of experience through practice. Since the 1971 
White House Conference on Aging, several institutions, and literally 
hundreds of Individuals, have been producing a variety of documents on the 
subject of aging. 

Thia book was designed to be a compilation of sone of the recent lit- 
erature and current practices in the field relating to aging aimed at the 
practitioner. To this end, we asked some knowledgeable and experienced 
individuals to share their insights. 

We recognized that an undertaking of a comprehensive-coverage of edu- 
cation for aging was more ambitious than we could realize. For that reason, 
we chose to cover the areas we did while neglecting others. In some cases 
our decisions were dictated by constraints of time, resources, and avail- 
ability of the individuals we thought most appropriate as contributors. 
In a few instances we had to leave out specific topics because the invited 
authors did not complete their chapters, and sufficient tima was not avail- 
able to find substitute authors. 

The individual chapters differ in length, approach and sophistication 
of material reflecting the various interests of the writers as well ho the 
nature of the topic under discussion. 

One consequence of such a compilation is some repetitiveneso of content; 
one author working in one area of aging is likely to be impreiJsed by the 
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same issues and wants as is another author in a different setting. Yet 
each has his or her own point of view and something of value would be 
lost by any effort to force the two together or to choose one over the 
other. 

In any compilation there are compromises and disappointments, and 
some of these we experienced in this book as well. One of the major con- 
straints contributing to the presence of these factors was the deadline 
inherent in the phasing out of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education, 
under whose aep.is this book was started and brought to conclusion. 

Some of the amas we did not include, but think deserve at least an 
awareness on the part of the reader as being of importance, are the Mass 
Media and Aging, and Education for Aging in the Cross Cultural context. 
The mass raedia offer a great opportunity for providing education for aging 
in many ways. One example is the special hour-long program^ on PBS last 
October "Wrinkles, Birthdays, and Other Fables," starring Flip Wilson. 
This program centered on the awartiness aspect of myths about aging and an 
attempt at debunking them. Many local stations followed the [TOgram with 
special follow-ups to utilize the resources of the local community in the 
kinds of services available for the aging. 

The cross cultural dimension dramatizes the multi-cultural (discussing 
phenomena from different authors), crosst-cultural (comparative, juxtaposi- 
tional, collective), intercul tural (interaction, inter-impact, mutual 
influence on) and trans-cultural (referring to some factor that is quasi- 
universally present), tor example, the material in this book addresses 
itself to the situation existing principally in this country. The reader 
ought to be aware of the efforts being made in other countries, particularly 
England and Sweden. 

The structure of the book into several parts arbitrarily delineates 
those general areas the editors Judged most in need of attention. All of 
thera focus on education f o r aging rather than education about aging. It 
is easy to talk about aging particularly because an extensive body of lit- 
erature exists in the fields of psychology and biology, but little is 
available in the areas we have delineated in this book. 
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We intended this bock an a st^trting point— a point of ciep«irture — 
for those working with the nj^in^: in the area of education. Surely other 
developments arc ctcurring. even as this beck is prepared for publication, 
and these will have to be considered by others very soon in order to keep 
practitioners abreast of the best and most recent developments in both 
research findings and practice » 

We are grateful to the chapter authors as well as tc the KRIC Clear- 
inghoiise cn Adult Education and the Section on Education for Ap.ing of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. for the opportunity to produce 
this publication. 

Our special thanks to Mrs. Jane I'rost for overseeing the format and 
typing of the manuscript, and to Ms. Elizabeth Volan for her help in 
preparing the manuscript for printing. 



Stanley K. Grabowski 



W. Dean Mason 
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PART I 



THE OLDER ADULT AS LEARNER 



CHAPTER 1 



THE OLDER INDIVIDUAL AS A LEARNER 

David L. Arenberg 
and 

Elizabeth A, Robertson 

The number of published papers in gerontology on learning and memory 
has become so large that the most recent reviews^' ^' '^^ have been neces- 
sarily highly selective. Despite such a subatantial literature, however, 
the term "education" is rarely encountered in the papers reporting experi- 
mental research. Laboratory studies of cognitive functioning are seldom 
designed to answer questions an educator would ask. Even the applied 

gerontological studies have been involved, for the most part, with skill 

12 

training, a rather narrow segment of the broad field of education. As 
a result, few of the laboratory studies of learning, memory, and aging are 
directly applicable to the education of the oldei person. 

Another point that should be mentioned iu an introduction to the area 
of gerontology and learning is methodological and concerns cross-sectional 
and longitudinal designs. The studies in the gerontological literature 
consist almost entirely of cross-sectional research. In such designs, two 
or more adult age j^roups of different people born at different times are 
compared un some neasurable performance. A longitudinal design measures 
changes in performance in the same individual with increasing age. The 
cross-sectional approach provides measures of age differences, whereas the 
longitudinal approach provides measures of age changes. At best, cross- 
sectional results approximate changes with age; and at worst, they can be 
extremely misleading. For example, many psychometric measures of intel- 
ligence typically show age differences; but several longitudinal studies 
of intellectual functioning have shown no change in psychometric per- 
formance (see 10, for an excellent review of intelligence and aging). 

On the other hand, age changes in learning and memory have been re- 
35 

ported by Gilbert for a small sample of survivors. In an attempt to 
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follow up participants in a large-sample, cross-.icctional study, ''^ she 
located fourteen individuals, ranging in age from 60 to 74 yaars, who were 
willing to be retested. Efficiency scores of. learning and retention were 
among the six composite scores baaed on subtests of the 3aucock-Levy Test 
of Mental Efficiency. Both learning and retention perforn.ance showed 
substantial declines compared with the initial measures when those par- 
ticipants were in their twenties or early thirties. 

For some educational purposfc.s it may be important to know whether the 
current performance of the older learner represents declines rrom an earlier 
point in his life or stable leve.i.s maintained throughout his adult years. 
Ho.-e relevant to the educator, however, is the development of teaching 
procecl-.res and educational practices that optimize the performance of the 
older inaJvidual. 

Cross-sectional laboratory studies of aging typically include one or 
more treatment variables; these ore cond.Tinns manipulated by the experi- 
menter. The questions asked are: (a) Are there age differences in per- 
formance? (b) Are there treatment effects? and (c) Is the magnitude of the 
age differences affected by the treatment variable; i.e., are the age dif- 
ferences smaller under one cond.U/.on than under another? The question most 
relevant to the educator is whether the manipulated treatment variable 
affects the performance of the older individual. Such findings allow one 
to identify those procedures which are beueficial and those which are 
deleterious to the older i.idl vidual ' s performance. It is with this emphasis 
that the gerontolcgical literature is reviewed here. 

In earlier reviews of the literature on aging and cognitive performance, 
Lorge and Anderson" emphasized that one of the greatopt problems which 
adult educators must face is their own inclination as wel] as that of their 
students to accept the stereotype epitomized by the unfortuniite cliche, 
"you can't teach an old dog new tricks." Even at that time, there was 
evidence to demonstrate that older individuals can indeed learn new inform- 
ation (for example, see 86). Today, we have made some progress so that we 
are better able to specify conditions which minimize age differences in 
performance. ' ' In order to provide a frame of reference for reviewing 
selected studies, an information processing model will be described. 
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An Inforniatton P iv^ss^ln^ A^pproai.h to CoKnitlon 

Cognition refers to the processes by which sensory input is trans- 
fonaed. reduced, elaborated, stored, and retrieved. Essential to any 
theory of cognition is a consideration of the ways in which an individ- 
ual makes use of past experiences and past reactions to increase his 
mastery In achieving and utilizing knowledge. Information processing 
models view the sequQncey of operations and transformations involved in 
cognitive activity as a complex system with many interacting stages. 
Research conducted within the information processing framework attempts 
to determine the specific properties of each component in the overall cog- 
nitive process and to show how each stage is related to other aspects of 
human abilities. By examining the relationship between the contents of 
the input and the contents of the output measured at various times after 
pre3entation of the information, hypotheses are formulated concerning the 
properties of the flow of information in the nervous system. A basic assump- 
tion in information processing models of cognluiop is that the output is not 
an immediate consequence of stimulation but rather it is the product of a 
number of decision processes at successive levels of recoding. Further 
assumptions are that information processing is limited by the capacity of 
an information handling channel, by the information content of the input, 
and by the experiences and individual characteristics of the observer. In 
addition, it is assumed that since the transformations of information occur 
successively in time, they cannot be functionally Independent since recoding 
of information occur.^ at all stages of information processing. This approach 
suggests that learning and memory are not easily segregated from ether cog- 
nitive functions, for example, perception, problem solving, ^nd thinking. 
Kay^^ has noted the direct relevance of this view to studies of aging as in 
the mature organism a process such as memory necessarily takes place when 
other functions are fully developed and organized, and thus it is not possible 
to study a process in isolation. Moreover, the view that information is 
processed in successive stages means that even slight age-related perform- 
ance decrements early in the sequence necessarily limit the amount of 
infonnation available at a leter stage, and the consequences may be 
considerable. 
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Clearly, the scope of the analysis of processing stages is colossal, 
and research psychologists have tended to select some particular stage of 
processing or even a subproblem for experimental investigation.''-^ Attempts 
to synthesize the empirical observations and theoretical interpretations 
of the models proposed for each subproblem are rare, and there is consid- 
erable ambiguity as to the precise definition of common terips. We vill 
define the terms registration, storage, and retrieval as follows. Regis- 
tration refers to the input of Information into a system; storage refers 
to the retention of that information for subsequent use; and retrieval 
refers to the process of obtaininp information from storage information 
essential to the production of an overt response. Obviously, the production 
of an overt response Is the dependent var.able from which conclusions re- 
garding the functioning of the hypothesized slv:jos are drawn, and any 
failure- to respond may be attributable to decre.aents in registration, stor- 
age, or retrieval. 

Having suggested that the psychological literature is fraught with 
unresolved controversies with respect to many of the nuances of various 
information processing models, it may seem of equivocal value to describe: 
the performance of the old, individual in the framework of an information 
processing model. Nevertheless, if one keeps in mind that the model is not 
intended as an explicit explanation of what really happens in the brain but 
rather as a convenient way to examine the essential steps In cognitive 
functioning, then the model should be helpful in providing an organized 
dejrcription of the empirical findings. 

In order to present a model, we must choose a side ou several contro- 
versial issues in psychology. For example, there is considerable debate 
on the i;sue of whether one, two, or more types of underlying mechanisms 
are needed to explain memory functioning. The principal advocate of the 
single-mechanism position is Melton, who maintains that retention of 
information foi.' a few seconds operates by the same mechanisms as does 
retention of information over longer periods of time. More psychologists 
advocate a dual-mecUanism model of memory; that is, various independent 
variables differentially affect the retention of information over short 
durations as compared with longer periods of time and it is inferred that 
more than one mechanism ia involved. 
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Moreover, even among those psychologists who advocate a dual-mechan- 
ism model of memory there are still divergent views as to the nature of 
the dichotomy. Tha more popular view is that the two factors reflect 
different storage mechanisms . ^' ^ ' " However, Tulving^^' ^^dvocates the 
view that the two components reflect different retrieval processes rather 
than different storage mechanisms. 

We find it more expedient to think of two memory processes (in addi- 
tion to a sensory register) aince the data froir studies of aging and 
cognition support a dual-mechanism interpretation.^ ' In addition, there 
seem to be age differences in both the storage and in the retrieval aspects 
of performance. 

We will designate the two stages as primary memory and secondary memory. 
The terms, "primary memory" and "secondary memory" were initially introduced 
by James^^ and more recently were used by Waugh and Norman ^ to describe a 
memory model in which primary memory denoted a limited capacity store and 
secondary memory denoted a much larger, more stable store which is limited 
only by tlie rate at which it can accept information. We vould add that 
there seem to be different retrieval systems as well as different storage 
systems associated with the two couponents. One additional qualification 
should be made. While secondary memory is considered a long-term store, 
it should be kept in mind that the retention intervals investigated in 
laboratory experiments rarely exceed a few hours, and we are really consid- 
ering short-term retention. It has not been established whether laboratory 
findings about secondary memory can be generalized to very long-term memory 
(over a period of years), but in the absence of data we will assume that 
similar principles are applicable. 

An_informat>jmiLE££^ "^^^ ^ ^^""^^ theoret- 

ical framework of cognitive functioning and then relate the literature on 
age differences in learning and memory to this particular moael with the 
goal of reaching some generalizations as to ways to optimize the performance 
of the older individual. Following Atkinson and Shiffrin, we are going to 
distinguish two major dimensions of the system: structural feaLures and 
control processes. Structural features refer to permanent fecitures of the 
system, including both the physical system and the built-in processes that 
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are fixed from one situation to another. Control processes, on the other 
hand, refer to features that can be readily modified or reprogratnmed by 
the individual and may vary substantially from one time to another depend- 
ing upon such factors as the nature of instructions, the meaningf ulness of 
the information, and the individual's experience. This di3tinct'jn has 
important ramifications for research in aging. It: is Important to isolate 
the age-related components of performance in order to distinguish those 
aspects which the individual can control from the structural features of 
the system. The task for the educator is to optimize the older individual's 
use of control processes, since educators can do little to modify the struc- 
tural features of the system. 

We are going to assume that there are three structural components in 

the system: the sensory register, primary memory, and secondary memory. 

Newly presented information is transformed by the affiliated sensory system 

and this inf oraiaLion is stored briefly in a sensory register. For example, 

arrays of letters presented visually to young subjects can be stored for 
9 81 

about one second. * The best evidence available at this time indicates 
that there is only a slight age difference in the ease with which infoma- 
tion is registered in the sensory store. Because large amounts of 
information enter the sensory registers and than decay quickly, the primary 
function of control processes is the selected of some of this information 
for transfer to primary memory. 

The second structural feature of the syjtem will be referred to as 

primary memory. Operationally, the capacity of primary memory is defined 

by the number of items which a person can reliably remember without error 

21 

or omission. Such uemory span tasks typically show no age dit'ferences. * 
29,34,60,61 

Information is retained in primary memory for varying periods 
of time depending upon the experimental conditions and the individual's 
inclination and ability to rehearse the information. A«:cess to inform- 
ation in primary memory is relatively direct and retrieval seems automatic. 

If extra attention has been paid to the material or if it has been 
rehearsed frequently or well organized, information is transferred to 
secondary memory, the third structural component in the system. The 
capacity of secondary memory is so large that information stored there 
must be organized in an efficient manner if it is to be accessible to 
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retrieval, on demand. Retrieval from secondary memory is relatively indirect 
and typically involves a search process. It is most likely that the regis- 
tration of information in secondary memory involves not only infonnatior 
about the item but ali:o information about a retrieval plan. In order to iPike 
a successful search, information is required as to where to initiate the 
search process. The majority of the studies reporting age differen,:es in per- 
tonnance reflect decrements in secondary memory functioning. The educator *s 
success in dealinp; with age-related performance deficits depends to a large 
extent on his ability to maximize the efficient use of control processes in 
secondary memory. 

The problem for the psychologist is to determine the nature of age-related 
deficits in secondary memory functioning. Since access to information in 
secondary memory is relatively indirect, it is only by the manipulation of 
critical treatnent variables that we can hope to distinguish age-re]ated 
performance der rements attributable to secondary memory registration from 
those attributable to storage and from those attributable to retrieval. For 
example, if an individual fails to make a correct resi^onse, it may be because: 
(a) the information was not transferred from primary memory and therefore was 
not registered in secondary memory; or (b) the infomiation may have been trans- 
ferred to secondary memory but may not be adequately maintained in secondary 
memory perhaps because of interference from subsequently presented material; 
or (c) the required information may be available (tliat -'s, stored) in second- 
ary memory, but the individual may be unable to complete a successful search 
and fail to retrieve the required information on demand. 

We do not mean to suggest that the operations of registration, storage, 
and retrieval are functionally independent. For example, we suggested earlier 
that, in addition to storing che specific information to be remembered, it is 
likely that an individual also stores some retrieval cue. For the retrieval 
cue to be effective it must be readily and efficiently formulated, and it 
too must be stored and must be accessible to guide the search for the required 
information. 

We will now examine the effects of selected treatment variables on the 
performance of older individuals. The effects of presentation rate and 
pacing, list length, and organizational factors will be discussed; and we 
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will outline their significance for registration, storage, and retrieval 
of information in secondary memory. 

Selected Treatment Variables 

R ate and P acing. It is not surprising that rate variables, perhaps 

more than any other variable, have been included in many age studies of 

learning. Slowing is one of the most pervasive behavioral effects of 
93 

aging. Although many studies of infonration processing use response 
speed as the principal performance measure, the emphasis here will be on 
studies involving the effect of rate or pacing on secondary memory, fcr 
example, the secondary memory components of free recall studies and of rote 
learning. In studies of aging it Is particularly important to distinguish 
the effects of input rate (presentation pacing) from those of output rate 
(response pacing). In discussing these studies, we will point out the 
differential effects of input versus output rate on the registration, 
storage, and retrieval phases of secondary memory. 

In a free recall task, a number of familiar Items (typically words) is 
presented at a fixed rate, for example, one word every second or one word 
every four seconds. What is stored is information about the words — that 
they have just been presented and that they should be held for subsequent 
recall. After presentation of the list, the individual is requested to 
recall as many words from the list as possible in any order. The individual 
may be given a specified time to complete his recall or may be given un- 
limited time. In this procedure, the entire presentation component of the 
task precedes all overt responding. As a result, the learner can concen- 
trate on registering the information during the presentation phase and is 
not required to switch his attention repeatedly between registration and 
^'etrieval. The input rate limits the opportunity for the individual to 
rehearse an item and to search for relation^^hips between the items. The 
output rate limits the search time available at the time of retrieval. 

Evidence for primary and secondary memory components In recall comes 
largely from a consideration of serial posiition curves in free recall 
tasks. It is assumed that recall of items from the beginning and middle 
of the list reflect output from secondary memory and recall of items from 
tht last few items in the list reflect output from primary memory. Support 
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for this interpretation is derived :roi.. studies that have demonstrated the 
differential effects of experiment? 1 variables on early a.d later portions 
of the serial position curve (see 37). Several studies /oung individuals 
^^'^\ave siown that slower rates of presentation enhance he recall of 
information froir. secondary memory (trhat is, items from the beginning and 
middle of tie list) but have no significant effect on the recall of items 
from primary memory (that is, tie last few items in the list). Recently, 
Robertson^^ found similar results for old and middle-aged groups as well as 
for young grcups. For all ag groups, the increment in performance Qt thfj 
slower presentation rate was largely attributable to tn-reased recall from 
secondary memory. When tim' between items is increased, it is likely that 
more items wi. 1 be transferred to and stored in secondary memory by in- 
creasing oppoitunity for rehearsal and organization. Clearly the older 
individual does make some use of additional presentation time in these ways. 

Unlike fr^e re?rl] , rote learning tasks typically alternate input and 
output phases. Pairer -associate learning is a rote procedure in which each 
item consists cf two parts: presentation of a stimulus, and presentation 
of that stimuli s t gether with its response. The task is to learn to say 
the particular response that has been assigned to each stimulus. It is 
similar to learning a code or vocabulary in a foreign language. Whenever 
a stimulus Is presented, the learner attempts to voice the correct response 
(usually a fair.i...iar word in aging studies). The time between the onset of 
the stimulus display and the orset of both the stimulus and response display 
together is designated the anticipation interval, that is, the time interval 
within which the individual must say the word which has been associated with 
that particular stimulus. The time between display onset and offset of the 
stimulus together with the response is referred to as the inspection inter- 
val, that is, the time interval within which the individual must acquire a 
responati and make an association. The items are generally presented for 
many trials until the individual act.ieves some performance criterion (an 
errorless tria., for example), and ihe order of presentation of the items 
is changed fron trial to trial to minimize the use of sequential cues. 

In these paired-associate tasks, an individual must repeatedly divide 
his attention between output and input requirements because it is necessary 
to switch from the production of a response during the anticipation interval 
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to the acquisition and rehears il of each response and association during 
the inspection interval. It is usually assumed that the duration of the 
anticipation Interval determines the time available to search for and 
retrieve a correct response from secondary memory. The duration of the 
inspection interval, on the other hand, limits the time available to 
register a response and an association as well as the time to rehearse an 
item and to look for some tmu^monic device to relate a stimulus to its 
response. 

We shall review some of the paired-associate studies of aging in which 
the anticipation interval and the inspection interval (or both) has been 

99 

included as a treatment variable. Canestrari " reported that when hoth 
inspection and anticipation intervals were relatively long (3.0 seconds 
each), fewer errors occurred for both young end old learners than when both 
intervals were short (1.5 seconds each); and the old grojp benefited more 
than the young from the slower pace. In addition, an old and a young group 
were permitted to interrupt the stream of events at any time to increase the 
duration of any inspection or anticipation interval. This resulted in even 
fewer errors for both groups, and again the old be.K.fited more than the 
young. As would be expected, the young learners interrupted the sequence 
less frequently than the old; but surprisingly, the latter group increased 
the anticipation interval much more frequently than the inspectio.i intervaJL. 
In other words, the older learners often increa5ed the time available to 
make a resoonse, but seldom took more time to study the stimulus and 
response together. 

22 

Canestrari did not independently manipulate the duration of the in- 
spection and anticipation intervals^ but in a more recent study Monge and 
69 

hultsch independently varied both the anticipation interval (2.2, 4.4, or 
6.6 seconds) and the inspection interval (2,2, 4.4$ or 6.6 seconds). They 
found that either a longer inspection interval or a longer anticipation 
interval reduced the number of trials required by the older individuals to 
reach the criterion of an errorless trial. It is interesting to note that a 
longer inspection interval benefited both yourg and old g.'oups about the 
same, whereas increasing the anticipation interval was particularly bene- 
ficial to the older individuals. 
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Kinsbourne and Berryhill^^ investigated the performance of older in- 
dividuals ill another paired-associate study. Each individual was tested 
under three treatment conditions. The duration of the inspection interval 
(2.0, 4.0, or 6.0 seconds) was varied, but the duration of the anticipation 
interval was held constant (2.0 seconds). Their results indicated that 
increasing the duration of the inspection interval improves the performance 
of the older individual. 

In addition, two studies in which only one pvtiormance trial was ad- 
ministered also found that the old groups benefiltd from increased study 

24,46 
time. * 

The results of these studies indicate that both old and young individuals 

benefit when mor3 time is available during he inspection Interval. ^^'^^ 

Certainly, more time to study an item provides more opportunity to rehearse 

a response and an association and increases the probability that information 

will be transferred to secondary memory. In addition, older individuals 

seem to benefit even more than younger subjects when more time is available 

22 69 

during the anticipation interval. * 

Previously, Arenberg (Study I, 1965) had found that when the inspection 

interval was fixed (1.9 seconds) and only the anticipation interval was 

varied (1.9 or 3.7 seconds), the old learners substantially reduced their 

22 

errors at the slower pace. The results of both Canestrari's study and 
Arenberg^s Study I are consistent with the interpretation that the age- 
related performance decrement can be attributed to a retrieval rather than 
a storage difficulty and reflects the older individual's need for additional 
time to search fur and to recover a stored response. Such an interpretation 
gains indirect support from the fact that the additional errors at the fast 
pace in Canestrari's study were predominantly omission errors; that is, 
failures to respond. 

In a direct test of this hypothesis, Arenberg Study II investigated 
whether the higher frequency of errors at a short anticipation interval 
could be attributed to insufficient time to vocalize learned responses. 
After each paced trial, in which the anticipation interval was either 1.9 
or 3.7 seconds, a self-'paced test trial was administered. In the test 
trials, learners were given as much time as they needed to respond to each 
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stimulus; but no confirmation of a correct response was provided as the 
response was not diaplayed together with its stimulus. If responses were 
equally available under short and long anticipation interval conditions 
(remember that the inspection interval was constant) and the paced per- 
formance age differences were due solely to insufficient time to make a 
response, then the performance of both anticipation interval groups should 
have been equivalent during the self-paced test trials when an individual 
had as much time as he needed to respond. The results did not support this 
hypothesis. On the contrary, groups that learned at the shorter anticipation 
interval did not substantially reduce their errors in the self-paced test 
trials. Even under the self-paced condition, the mean number of errors for 
the old group that was assigned the short anticipation interval treatment 
far exceed the mean number of errors for the old group that was assigned 
the long anticipation interval treatment. The findings suggest that indi- 
viduals must also learn how to search for a required response and the pro- 
duction of the correct response seems to increase the probability that that 
item will be correctly recalled on succeeding trials. It should be noted 
that when an individual does make the correct association and produces the 
correct response it may be functionally equivalent to an additional pre- 
sentation of the particular stimulus-response pair. 

Further evidence suggests that an increase in the frequency of correct 
responses during acquisition improves performance only when the additional 
responses are the result of a successful search of secondary memory. Aren- 
berg described two studies in which procedures were included which increased 
correct responding for old groups during acquisition trials but whicn did not 
improve performance on subsequent test trials even though they were subject- 
paced. No attempt will be made here to describe those conditions except to 
note that they depended on the recency of the item to increase correct 
responding in the acquisition trials. The search for a correct response was 
minimal. Together these studies suggest that additional time to respond 
results in more effective learning for the old only if it incrf.ases the 
probability of a successful search. 

A non-cognitive interpretation of the finding that older individuals 
make fewer correct responses than young adults especially ur.der paced 
conditions is that the older person is more reluctant to venture a response. 
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Taub attempted to reduce omission errors by instructing learners to respond 

to every item, but that procedure was not successful In increasing responding 

64 

of the older group. Leech and Witte, however, were successful in reducing 
omission errors by paying older individuals for incorrect as well as for 
correct responses. In addition, those who were paid for incorrect responses 
also learned the task in fewer trials than those who were paid only for cor- 
rect responses. These results suggest that older individuals sometimes do 
not emit learned responses, particularly at a fast pace, but are more likely 
to respond under appropriate incentive ronditions, 

Eisdorfer and his colleagues have used paced seria^ learning procedures 

to develop an intriguing model of over-arousal and response suppression in 
30 

the older learner. In oversimplified terms, the argument is: 

a. the older learner responds less frequently and performs less 
effectively at a fast pace; 

b. he is capable of rf?sponding fast enough at the fast pace; 

c. higher and more persistent levels of an index of autonomic 
arousal are found tor old than for young groups during and 
after learning; 

d. the level of arousal of the old is too h'gh for optimal 
learning, particularly at a fast pace, and results in response 
suppression. 

A recent study in which a drug was administered to reduce autonomic 

arousal provided evidence in support of this model. Immediately prior to a 

31 

serial learning task, Eisdorfer, Nowlin, and Wilkie administered a drug 
(which blocks autonomic arousal) to one group of old learners and a placebo 
to another group. The group which received the drug which blocks autonomic 
arousal made fewer errors than the control group. Eisdorfer et al. con- 
cluded that much of the reported age deficits in learning is attributable to 
the over-arousal of the older individual in a laboratory learning task. 

It is reasonable to assume that to approach optimal performance by the 

elderly in an educational setting, conditions which produce over arousal 

80 

should be avoided. Shooter, Schonfield, King, and Welford concluded that 
"...difficulties and failures owing to unsuitable methods in training may 
introduce anxiety and lead to failure which will so shake older people* s 
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confidence that they are then unable to do jobs which they would otherwise 
have been able to tackle well." (p. 215). 

Ust Len^, In order to explore secondary memory, the amount- of in- 
formation ro be remembered roust exceed the primary memory capacity. One 
method for evaluating secondary roemory is to v.iry list length, i.e., the 
number of Items presented in a free recall paradigm. Craik has carried 
out several studies of adult age in which list length was included as a 
variable (see 26). In general, as list length increases, age differences 
increase. In two studies in which the lists consisted of unrelated words, 

the absolute number of words recalled increased for the young adult but did 

82 

not increase for the older learner. Talland ^ also reported no increase in 
free recall for his oldest group when list length was increased. Storage 
and retrieval from secondary memory arc required when list length is in- 
creased beyond the capacity of primary memory, and age deficits in these 
processes are indicated by these findings. 

Obviously in educational settings, however, material to be learned 
is quite different from lists of unrelated words, and it is of interest to 
examine the pertormance of the older learners when related material i*? 
used. 

Craik postulated that if retrieval deficits occur with aging, then 
decreasing the size of the pool of words from which lists are drawn should 
decrease the search demands of the task and benefit the old. The pool of 
words is extremely large when lists consist of unrelated words. When lists 
are made up of animal names, the pool of possible words is still sizeable 
but much smaller than for unrelated words; and when lists consist of 
English county names, the pool is even smaller (there are only 39 counties 
in England). As predicted, when list length exceeded ten, the old group 
recalled more animal names than unrelated words and more county names than 
animal names. Furthermore, for lists of county names, the differences 
between young and old groups remained about the same for the long list as 
for the shorter lists. This evidence supporrs the hypothesis that re- 
trieval deficits occur for the older learner, and this his performance is 
improved when the retrieval requirements of a task are reduced by decreasing 
the pool of possible items to be searched in secondary memory. 
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Or ganizational Factor s, Recently, psychologists have again become 
interested in the effect of organizational variables upon memory per- 
formance. Generally, organization refers to the processes whereby an 
individual groups psychological elements together on the basir of common 
properties or relations. Such grouping may occur at several different 
levels from perceptual to semantic and conceptual categorieF, It should 

be noted that organizational processes are generally control processes and 

19 

therefore may be used at the discretion of an individual, "iower has dis- 
cussed organization in terms of groups (or classes) and relations (or rela- 
tional rules), and he stated that such groupings appear to be the basic 
units in memory. Bower is referring to the proposition that the amount of 
information which can be stored and retrieved from memory, especially 
secondary memory, is determined by organizational processes. It is of course 
immediately apparent that the independent variables of rate and list length 
or amount of information discussed above have considerable Impact on the 
opportunity for and complexity of organization. The important point la that 
organization of the Information into some higher-order mnemonic groupings 
serves to increase memory performance. 

We will now briefly summarize some of the experimental findings about 

the nature of the effect of age differences in organization on memory. An 

obvious but very important poinc Is that the organization imposed by an 

individual on a set of to-be-remembered items depends on his perception of 

the structure of the material. Thus, the presence of perceptual, semantic, 

or conceptual categories must be discovered before such groupings can be 

utilized. This point is particularly relevant to the performance of older 
2 6 

individuals. Craik and Rabbitt have suggested that older individuals 
fail to make use of the structure of the information under some circum- 
stances. Craik tested the sensitivity of old and young individuals to 
linguistic redundancy. Individuals were required to guess letter by letter 
a short sentence, "There is a big house on Cop of the hill," and they were 
informed after each guess whether they were right or wrong. Craik found that 
older individuals took significantly longer to guess the letters and required 
aigiiif Icc'.ntly more trials than younger individuals. This result suggests that 
older Individuals have to some extent forgotten the probability structure of 
the English language or more likely that older persons do retain such language 
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habits but in this rather contrived situation have more difficulty in 
retrieving the most probable letter or the most probable word. 

A study by Hulicka and Grossnian^^ provides additional support for the 
view that older persons do not attend to the organizational characteristics 
of information. The authors had noted that old subjects did not spontane- 
ously verbalize medlatlonal devices in the form of associational relation- 
ships between paired-associate items as often as young subjects and that 
those devices which were used were often inappropriate and tended to con- 
fuse the older individuals. In a study specifically designed to investigate 
age differences in the use of mediators in paired-associate learnings, they 
found that without specific instructions to use mediators, older individuals 
reported use of associations only half as often as younger individuals. 
However, the older individuals showed relatively more improvement than the 
young when given specific instructions to increase the use of organizational 
techniques. 

A second proposition for which there is considerable support is that 
there is some optimal organization that will maximize recall performance. 
Much of the evidence for this view has been provided by studies of free 
recall. In a free-recall paradigm, an individual 1«? presented a series of 
items and subsequently is asked to recall as many of the items as possible 
in any order. Certain differences appear between the input order aw) output 
order of the items, and these discrepancies are considered to reflect or- 
ganizational processes Imposed by the individual on the to-be-remembered 
material. 

47 

Hultsch studied agr differences in organization in multi-trial free 
recall by manipulating instructional conditions. Subjects were given 
standard free-recall instructions to recall as mf,ny words as possible in 
any order, instructions to organize recalled words without mentioning a 
specific organizational strategy, or instruct l.^n^i to organize recalled 
wcrds alphabetically. Different results were found for individuals 
classified as having high and low verbal facility on the basis of vocabu- 
lary test scores. No significant age differences in recall performance 
were observed for individuals with high verbal facility. For individuals 
with low verbal fertility, age differences In recall performance were 
found under standand free-recall instructions and non-specitic organization 
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instructions. However, no significant age difference was found under 
alphabetical organisation instructions even for individuals with low verbal 
facility. Therefore, it seems that specifying a particular organizational 
strategy based on aa overlearned code that can be readily used by all in- 
dividuals improves recall performance. 

In another study, Hultsch^^^ considered age differences in free recall 
as a function of opportunity to organize the to-be-remembered information. 
In the free classification condition, individuals were required to sort the 
52 stimulus items into two to seven categories until a criterion of two 
identical sortings had been achieved. The classification task provides a 
direct index of an Individual's organization of the material prior to recall 
and of the relationship between organization during input and .subsequent 
recall performance. In the control condition, Individuals were merely 
instructed to inspect the stimulus cards one at a time. The results ".adi- 
cated that the older individuals exhibited less of a recall defied' under the 
classification condition which maximized the possibility for me£ Ingful or- 
ganization. However, contrary to expectation, there was no age d.l^erence in 
the performance of the free-classification sorting task itself. Therefore, 
age differences in recall performance could not be related solely to input 
organization. This appartpf paradox may be resolved if we consider that in 
order for a retrieval plan or organization to be effective at the time of 
recall the retrieval plan itself must be stored and must be retrieved on 
demand. 

This raises a third issue with respect to the locus of the effect of 

organization on memory. The organizational processes of reccJirg and chunk- 

£.0 

ing were introduced by Millev as a means of overcoming the limitations of 

storage capacity. Clearly, in this view organization enhances storage. 

More recently, however, investigators have considered the significance of 

90 

organizational processes for retrieval. Tulving and Pearlstone have 
pointed out the distinction between the availability as opposed to the acces- 
sibility of stored information. Failure to recall an item could be interpreted 
to mean that the item is no longer stored or '•available" in memory storage at 
the time of recall. However, it is also possible (aad more likely) that 
failure to recall a familiar word represents a failure to "find" an other- 
wise intact trace in storage; that is, the item is not "accessible" at the 
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time of recall. According to this proposition, organization aids recall 
performancv* by generating retrieval cues which are reinstated at the time 
of recall to guide the memory search. 

The problem of retrieval has become a central issue in discussions of 

79 

age differences in memory. Schonfield and Robertson demonstrated that 
rtge-related memory deficits attributed to storage inefficiency are often 
cox^founded with difficulties in retrieving items from storage. They com- 
pared recall and recognition performance for individuals aged 20 to 75 
years and found that whereas recall scores declined with increasing age, 
no age difference was found in recogr.ition scores. The results suggest 
that with increasing age retrieval becomes more difficult perhaps because 
the search process necessitated by a recall task is less efficient. However, 
in a recognition task, an individual is merely required to select the pre- 
viously-presented word from a larger group of words. Since that word is 
supplied by the experimenter in a recognition task the optimal retrieval 
cue for matching the memory trace is accessible and to this extent the 
search process is eliminated. Subsequently, several investigators have con- 
firmed the finding of smaller age differences in recognition than in 
42 43 28 

recall. * * Thus, there is substantial evidence that there is poorer 
accessibility to j^nd retrieval of stored material with advancing age. 

63 

Laurence tested the hypothesis that providing older subjects with a 
cue at the time of recall would significantly improve recall performance. 
Individuals were given one free recall trial on a 36-word list composed of 
six words in each of six different categories. Immediately before the 
recall test, individuals were given a cue card with the six category names 
which they could consult during the recall period, and they were told that 
all of the words to be recalled belonged to one or another of the categories. 
She found a statistically significant effect on recall of having the cue 
card available at the time, of recall, and. In addition, with the retrieval 
cue accessible at the time of recall there were no significant age differ- 
ences in recall performance. 

Interfe rence 

Interference is a concept that has been discussed extensively In cog- 
nition and aging and is frequently invoked as an explanation of age-related 
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memory-learning deficits and increased forgetting for the older person. 
The v>revalent assertion that with increasing age, one becomes more sus- 
ceptible to intet ference is true at least .under some conditions, but it 
is important to '«cnow the generality of this concept, Creeno, James, and 
DaPolito^^ have proposed an information processing model of interference 
in secondary memory in which intex ference can occur at two stages. One 
stage is interference with the registration of an item, specifically a 
stimulus and a response and the particular method used to relate them as 
an item pair. The second stage is interference with retrieval of an item 
from secondary memory. As is evident, this model of interference is couched 
in the terms oC associative memory; but in our discussion of interference, 
we will refer to this model whenever it seems to help in identifying the 
locus and source of interference. 

In this regard, it is helpful to consider possible interfering events 
on a time scale ir relation to the task. It is well established that events 
prior to learning new material can be interfering to the learning or remem- 
bering of that material. It is also known that events following learning 
can affect retention of the learned material. Interference from events 
during a learning task can also occur. Further division on this time scale 
may be important in understanding interference and aging. For example, 
events that occur prior to the primary task but in the same laboratory 
session are likely to have quite different interfering eftects from events 
that occurred years earlier or from cumulative effects of many lifetime 
experiences. Similarly, events following the primary task within the same 
session may have different interfering effects from events days or weeks 
later. Laboratory psychologists prefer to study events during experimental 
sessions because of the control available over such events. But from an 
educational viewpoint, it seems likely that the experiences and habits a 
student brings into a learning session frequently will be more important 
(positively or negatively) than events in that session prior to a particular 
learning task. 

Interfe rence from Prior Evenls^, A study by Ruch^^ has frequently been 
cited as demonstrating that prior experience can interfere with performance 
of the older learner. One of the conditions of that study required the 
learning of false questions, e,g, , 6x3-5, Ruch reported that older 
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individuals experienced more difficulty in learning such items, which are 
highly affected by prior learning, than items such as pairs of familiar 
words or nonsense equations, e.g.. A x M » B. Furthermore, according to 
Ruch, the interfering effect of prior learning was more evident in the old 
group than in the young. In a similar study, Korchin and Basowitz^^ found 
age deficits in all three tasks, but they reported that the old experienced 
particular difficulty with both nonsense equations and false equations. 
This result is not inconsistent with the data reported by Ruch. 

Another method of studying the effect of established habits on perform- 
ance and aging is to vary associative strength. When one word frequently 
elicits another word in free association, the pair is said to have high 
associative strength. For example, chair-table is high whereas chair-moon 
is low. Several studies have shown that older groups benefit more than 
young adults when performance on lists composed of high associative strength 
is compared to that with lists of low strength. ' Lair, Moon, and 
Kausler constructed lists in which the correct response was a high strength 
response to some other stimulus in the list; e.g., from pairs such as "blos- 
som-flower" and "hot-cold," new pairs such as "blossom-cold" were created. 
The old learners experienced great difficulty in learning the list con- 
structed to maximize associative interference. Taken together, these studies 
indicate that when well established habits are beneficial for learning a 
laboratory task for the young, they are even more beneficial for the old; 
and when the well established behavior interferes with learning for the 
young, it is even more interfering for the old. 

In a retroaction study, the focus is on the interfering effects of learn- 
ing a second list on recall or relearning of the first list. However, such 
a study also can provide data on the effect of learning the first list on 
learning the second. In those aging studies in which second list performance 

was reported, second list learning compared favorably with performance on 

5 36 

the first list for young and old groups. ' Lists in such studies are 
usually matched in difficulty, so it seems that the old have learned something 
about how to learn items Cn a list even when the experimental conditions have 
been designed to provide interference with second-list learning due to first- 
list learning. 
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Little evidence is available about the effect of an older person 
learning a prior list on retention of the second list. When two paired- 
associate lists were learned successively and responses to stimuli in 
both lists were recalled immediately following learning the second list, 

age differences in recall of second-list responses were reported by 
87 

Traxler and Brit ton. The differences were small, however, and almost 
all of the items from the second list were recalled correctly. 

41 

In Greeno, James, and DaPolito*s model, interference from learning 
a previous list has its effect by interfering with the registration of new 
items into storage. The model assumes that past encodings of elements of 
a new pair are carried over to the new learning situation and interfere 
with registration of new items into secondary memory. It seems reasonable 
to extend that interpretation to interference from events prior to the 
experimental session, and the evidence indicates that the older individual 
is especially susceptible to such interference, 

A related type of interference which seems to be prevalent in the 
older individual is interference from his own errors. This type of inter- 
ference does not fit neatly into the temporal frame of reference we have 
been using, but it seems Post similar to interference from prior events 

during the s^me session. Kay has reported that the older individual tends 

39 

to repeat his errors in a rote learning task. Goodrick has reported sim- 
ilar findings for old rats learning a complex maze. Many of his senescent 
rats never learned a maze that young rats learn with little difficulty. 
An analysis of the patterns of maze behavior showed that the old animals 
continued to enter the same culs-de-sac on repeated trials. Wlian the culs- 
de-sac were blocked to prevent the animals from making incorrect turns at 
choice points, the old rats learned as effectively as the young (Goodrick, 
personal communication). These results suggest that for the old, per- 
sistence of encoding of the incorrect response interferes with encoding the 
correct response in secondary memory. 

Similar behavior is frequently seen when instructions are given to 
older indivlduols in a laboratory task. If the instructions are not simple, 
before all aspects of the task are described the older person sometimes 
arrives at misconceptions about the total task based upon incomplete 
information. When that occurs, it is usually difficult to overcome those 
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misconceptions. If we think of instructions in the laboratory as extra- 
task learning, experience indicates that it is quite important to minimize 
misconceptions in learning. 

It would be surprising if performance of the older learner in many 
educacional settings would not be improved by minimizing opportunities for 
errors and misconceptions. 

Interference from Concurrent Events . In many of the studies which 
demonstrate age deficits due to interference from concurrent events, the 
task required little if any information to be stored in secondary memory for 
more thau a few seconds. Although the principal emphasis in this chapter 
is on secondary memory processes and aging, it may be worthwhile to examine 
some of those studies, particularly those which required attention to be 
divided between two aspects of a task. 

20 

Broadbent and Heron used two memory tasks involving crossing out 
digits, and performance was compared between two age groups with and without 
distraction. The distraction task also required memory. While the digits 
were crossed out, a letter was presented every five seconds, and after every 
ten letters, the repeated letter was requested. 

The major age difference occurred for performance on the distraction 
task. In order to cross out digits rapidly while carrying a memory load, 
the older groups were unable to attend adequately to the distracting task. 
Unlike the young adults, the older groups seemed unable to divide their 
attention between two concurrent tasks and perform reasonably well or» both. 
58 

Kirchner reported a study in which one of twelve numbered lights was 
on, and the light which was on was changed every 1.5 seconds. For each 
light there was a response key. In the no-memory condition, the key cor- 
responding to the light currently on was supposed to be pressed. Old and 
young individuals performed virtually without error under that condition. 
In the "one-back" memory condition, the key corresponding to the light 
which had just gone off was the correct key. Again the young groups attained 
nearly errorless performance, but the old group made errors. Under the "two- 
back" condition, the key corresponding to the light which had been on two 
lights earlier was correct. A few errors were made by the young groups, but 
the old group was able to respond correctly only to about one third of the 
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presentations; and thv. older indlvldualH were completely unable to perform 
under the "three-back'' condition, Although the memory load was minimal, 
the task required dividing attentior between acquiring Information, 
responding, and dropping information, and the older Individuals were found 
to be extremely susceptible to that kind of interference. 

Klrchner's study w;tJ modeled after a previous study by Kay (see 92: 
248-2.')0), Kay's "older" group was "over 30," whereas Kirchner's older 
group was 64-78. Kven with two adult groups rather cJose In age, Kay found 
small differences at the two-, three-, and four-back conditions favoring 
the "under 30" group. 
82 

Tallant used two tasks In which four to seven wordfi were read aloud 
immediately followed by all but one of the words again. When the task was 
to report the unrepeated word, no age difference was found. When the task 
was to report the repeated words and then the unrepeated word, performance 
declined with increasing age. 

Fozard, Nut tall, and Waugh"^"^ presented four repeated words and one 
unrepeated word. They, as did Talland, found age differences when the 
unrepeated word was reported last; but they also found an age deficit in 
recall of only the unrepeated word. Although not in total agreement, these 
two studies together provide further evidence that dividing attention among 
presentation of new words, matching repeated words, and Identifying an un- 
repeated word, is a source of interference which is particularly detrimental 
to the performance of the older individual. 

The results of several other studies are consistent with the interpre- 
tation that the older individual is especially susceptible to response 
Interference. If the elements of a list are somehow divided into two 
subsets, and performance on the subset reported first is distinguished from 
the subset reported second, small or no age differences in recall have been 
reported for the half reported first, whereas age differences for the half 
reporttd second iiave been found consistently. Most of these studies have 
used dlohotlc presentations. Two different words (usually digits) are pre- 
sented simultaneously, one to each ear, rapidly followed by two more simul- 
taneous words, etc. Many people spontaneously report all the words presented 
to one ear before reporting any of the words presented to the other ear. 
In several studies, age differences were small or not found for the words 
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reported first (from one ear); but recall of words presented to the other 

ear (and reported after the first-ear words) invariably showed an age 
J A9,66,25 

aetlclt. Even when the experimenter designated which subset (ear) 

should be recalled first, and the designation was provided after all the 

words had been heard, only the subset reported second showed an age dif- 
c 48,50 

terence. All of this evidence Is consistent with a response inter- 

ference Interpretation. While one subset is produced, the other subset 
must be temporarily stored without the opportunity for rehearsal and is 
subject to Interference attributable to responding with first subset. 

Similar results were found when visual stimuli were presented sequen- 
tially and color-coded to designate subsets and to provide a label for the 

experimenter to Identify the subset to be reported first. Taub^^ and Taub 
85 

and Greiff found age deficits only for the half responsed second, and 
they interpreted their findings as age-related response interference. 

One can also look at these tasks in terms of divided attention. If 
the material at presentation is categorized into two subsets, one subset is 
reported first, and the other subset is stored and then reported, the age 
deficits in performance can be construed as due to divided attention among 
the multiple aspects of the task. 

Earlier, when the pacing literature was discussed, it was suggested 
that at a fast pace the older person encounters additional difficulty in 
storing subsidiary retrieval information together with the principal in- 
formation to be stored and retrieved. One way to conceptualize the pacing 
evidence is in terms of interference from events occurring around the time 
information is registered in secondary memory. All of the processes involved 
in transferring information from primary memory t*; secondary memory require 
time. Attention must be shifted repeatedly, and each process could poten- 
tially interfere with any other process. The faster the pace, the more 
likely such interference will occur. It is reasonable to assume that 
some, if not all, of these processes require more time for the older person 
than the young adult. Therefore, fast pacing may be a source of concurrent 
interference in registering information in secondary memory, and the older 
learner seems to be particularly vulnerable to such interference. 
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Interfere nce from Subsequ ent Events, Two retroaction studies of aging 
published in the same year attempted to explore the interfering effects of 
learning a second task on the recall or relearning of the primary task. ' 
Gladis and Braun found no age differences in retroaction, whereas Wimer and 
Wigdor found that an old group encountered greater difficulty relearning the 
first list than did a group of young adults, both used paired-associate lists 
and there almost all procedural similarity ends. One of the many differences 
in the two studies was the anticipation interval, the time permitted to respond 
to each stimulus; Gladis and Braun used a four-second anticipation Interval 
whereas Wimer and Wigdor allowed one second to respond. Arenberg^ used lists 
from the study of Gladis and Braun and presented them at anticipation intervals 
of 1.9 or 3.7 seconds. Only at the short interval did the old group require 
more trials than the young to relearn the first list. These results essentially 
agree with the results of Gladis and Braun and of Wimer and Wigdor. 

Hulicka^^ reported age differences in retroaction effects only when young 
and old groups learned paired-associate lists for a fixed number of trials. 
When learning was carried out to a criterion, the procedure used in all three 
of the retroaction studies cited above, no age difference in interference 
from learning an interpolated list was found. The latter result is consistent 
with the other studies in that Hulicka used a long anticipation interval, a 
condition which was not found to produce age differences in retroaction by 
either Gladis c^nd Braun or by Arenberg. The age difference in retroaction 
when learning was for a fixed number of trials was attributable to improved 
performance for the young group rather than poorer recall by the old. 

8 7 

The study reported by Traxler and Britton was referred to earlier 
in the discussion of the effects of learning one list on the recall of a 
second list. In that study, two lists were learned, and then responses to 
stimuli from both lists were recalled. Age differences were found on recall 
of first list responses indicating that learning the second list interfered 
with the recall of the older individuals more than the young. Under the 
high interference condition in which different responses were learned to 
the same stimuli, the age difference in retroaction was greater at the 
short anticipation interval than at the long interval, a result which was in 
agreement with Arenberg*s^ retroaction findings. 
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In general, the retroaction findings indicate that when time to 
respond is short and interference conditions are maximal, the older in- 
dividual is especially susceptible to interference from learning a second 
list when recall or relearning of the first list is measured. In the 
model of Creeno, James, and DaPolito,^^ retroactive interference is due 
to decreased retncvabil ity of items in the first list. Under the con- 
ditions of the retroaction studies cited above, the model assumes that 
first-list items are maintained in secondary memory but their retrieval 
is suppressed. Stimulus components were the same in both lists, and the 
retrieval of each first-list response is interfered with by learning a 
new retrieval path for each item in the second list. It Is not surprising 
then that a short anticipation ir.terval, which severely limits search time 
for the older individual, results in poorer recovery of suppressed first- 
list retrieval when first-list responses are recalled or relearned. 

Studies of Adult Traininp^ Procedures 

Experimenters have examined important theoretical problems concerning 
age differences in cognitive performance, and it is refreshing to note 
that the principles derived from such studies have been used in the devel- 
opment of suitable forms of training and retraining programs which play an 
Important part in promoting employment opportunities for middle-aged and 
older people. Technological progress frequently necessitates that indi- 
viduals master more than one skill in the course of their working lives^ 
and these skills will tend to be cognitive rather than manual. This means 
that people will be learning new tasks as they become older and therefore 
training programs must take into account the special requirements of 
middle-aged and older adults. Traditional industrial training typically 
involves rote methods of learning a job by verbal description, acquiring 
new terminology, or memorizing details of charts and diagrams. All such 
rote methods penalize older workers. 

Many evaluation studies of adult education programs involve industrial 
skill training. The most important conclusion to be drawn from a review of 
this work is that the critical variable is the particular training method 
employed. Under suitable conditions, older individuals can learn and can 
perform new tasks as well as younger individuals. ^^'^^'^^'^^•^^ Belbin 
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and her co-worktTs have developed a training scheme which they teroi the 
"activity metliod." This method stresses the importance of training pro- 
cedures v;hich actively Involve participants in the learning process and 
where possible the training task simulates the actual work situation. 

Rather than review specific details of the studies, we will concen- 
trate on outlining the principles of the activity method and relate them 
to our earlier discussion. 

First, many of the training studies were conducted in a work setting 
rather than In the laboratory. The artificial laboratory conditions may 
produce anxiety and considerably reduce the confidence of the older indi- 
vidual, with the result that In this situation we may underestimate the 

older person's potential learning capacity. The deleterious eff/ct oo 

30 

performance of over-arousal was discussed earlier, and must be considered 
a real problem. The Instructor must be supportive and encouraging and should 
endeavor to present the students with clear evidence of progress. In a study 
reported by Mullan and Gorman, management attempted to minimize the rnxiety 
associated with retraining in two ways: management indicated their recog- 
nition of the seniority of the older workers by training them first; and 
older workers were trained with their age peers. 

Second, Individuals were permitted to learn at their own pace and 

therefore seldom encountered a problem that they were incapable of solving. 

Self-pacing also permits an Individual to review the material as frequently 

as he wishes. The deleterious effect of fast presentation rates on the 

performance of older individuals was documented earlier. It should perhaps 

be noted that the usual verbal instruction or lecture is in fact a paced 

task, and instructors should consider taking a short break even during an 

80 

hour lecture session. Shooter, Schonfield, King, and Wclford reported, 
furthermore, that older people performed better if training was spaced at 
inter /als over several weeks rather than concentrated in an intensive course. 

A point which is closely related to self-pacing of learning is that 
under these conditions problems arising from an exercise are dealt with 
Immediately and misconceptions are not allowed to persist. There is some 
evidence to suggest that unlearning an Incorrect response is particularly 
difficult for older individuals (for example, 53), and the unlearning 
problem is best avoided. 
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Third, the activity method simulates the actual task which ensures 
that the to-be-learned information is seen by the trainees as relevant 
and realistically related to their needs. Furthermore, the simulated task 
imposes Its own organisational processes on the learner. In order to per- 
form successfully the individual must attend to relevant cues. Frequently, 
the individual is required to discover the concept or rule on his own which 
helps to establish a retrieval plan. The activity method typically involves 
increasingly complex exercises and simulations with frequent review ses- 
sions. Thus, the individual is required to practice both storing and 
retrieving information until the encoding and decoding are highly over- 
learned skills. As was discussed earlier, older Individuals do seem to have 
special problems in retrieving information from storage and in order to im- 
prove performance a retrieval plan must be accessible at the time of recall. 
It seems reasonable that remembering how to remember is itself a skill which 
benefits from practice and experience, and then one would expec that older 
people would improve their retrieval performance by successfully retrieving 
Inf ormat ion. 

It should be noted that the older individuals in these training studies 
are usually l.-^.^- ^, in 60 years of age. In addition, the applicability of 
tUe nrMv;rv a.--tlioJ to training individuals with considerable backgrounds 
of acadnml t-Hi^ lag has not been established. 

We woulcJ remiss in our obligations to the reader if we failed to 
point out that experimental studies of aging in the learning-memory area 
are fraught with methodological problems. It is doubtful that any aging 
study cited in this chapter is free of all such problems. We could have 
attempted a critical evaluation of each study; but we did not for several 
reasons. The chapter would have become too long and unwieldy; and the 
focus would have been lost. Many of you who have persevered to this point 
probably would have given up. But most important of all, the literature 
in its current state is what is known at this time. Despite the flaws, 
it Is what we have, es^en though subsequent research undoubtedly will prove 
some of it to be wrong. For those of you who are Interested in excellent 
but technical discussions of some of the methodological difficulties in this 
area, we recommend Coulet^^ and Schonf ield . 
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Another important point to keep in mind is that the findings dis- 
cussed are based on group means. Within an age group there is always some 
variability about that mean, and frequently the variability within an older 
group ia high relative to comparable young groups. Typically, among the 
older groups, some performances are found which are indistinguishable from 
those of young adults. Some older individuals give the casual observer 
the impression that their learning abilities arc intact by selectively 
avoiding behavioral settings v/hich would reveal their deficits. Even under 
the scrutiny in a laboratory setting, however, we find many older Indi- 
viduals performing like the young. 

Mean performance measures should not be generalized to all members of 
aa age group. Perhaps group performance should be used as a guideline 
only in the absence of infomuition about an Individual. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Laboratory research indicates the following: 

1. Although older learners can maintain and recall about as much 
information in primary memory as young adults, when the capacity of primary 
memory Is exxeeded age deficits emerge. 

2. Under conditions of fast pacing, whether the presentation rate or 
the response rate is increased, the older learner is usually handicapped; 
his performance is especially benefited by self-pacing. 

3. Some conditions which increase the organization of information 
into secondary memory improve learning for the older individual. 

4. Under some conditions, especially those which oppose established 
habits or preconceived ideas, learning of the older individual is especially 
susceptible to interference. 

5. Retrieval of information which includes a substantial search of 
secondary memory is especially difficult for the older learner. 

Conditions which maximize the likelihood that cues for coding inform- 
ation into secondary memory will be available at the time of retrieval 
should improve learning for the older person. Conditions which reduce that 
likelihood, such as information overload, fast presentation, insufficient 
time to rt:spond, or interference from other sources usually are deleterious 
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to learnins by the older individual. The challenge to the teacher is to 
apply or devise procedures which approach the former criterion and to 
avoid those which aie likely to be deleterious. 

For examplei it would be helpful for an instructor to provide a 
skeleton outline indicating points to be covered. Furthermore, if a formal 
evaluation of information is necessary, it is Important to use a test that 
does not by itself jeopardize the performance of older Individuals. If 
a recall test in the form of an essi.y question is used, then it would be 
helpful to list the points which should be included in the essay. If 
successful retrieval of the required information Is not critical to the 
performance, then recognition procedures provide a more sensitive index 
of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE ROLE OF GERONTOLOGY IN ADULT EDUCATION 
David A. Peterson 

The process of human aging is universal. From conceptiun until death, 
each pcirson moves through biologically, psychologically, and environmentally 
controlled stages in a generally regular fashion. Variations among indi- 
viduals may occur, but the progression continues. 

For most of human history, it has been assumed that each person pro- 
gressed through periods of growth, stability, and decline which were 
basically beyond personal or social influence. Only recently has the 
possibility of modifying the way a person moves through the stages of life 
become widely accepted. 

During the past twenty years the belief that the aging process can be 
modified in numerous ways and that adjustment to the process can be facili- 
tated by information and planning has begun to be accepted. Impetus for 
this belief has come from new and encouraging data on the learning abilities 
of older people; the tremendous growth of the older population during this 
century; heightened social consciousness; and expansion of knowledge on 
the behavior, adjustment, health, and growth in the later years. Successful 
aging has come to be viewed as the dual responsibility of the individual 
and of society. 

Heightened sensitivity and concern for older people has led to recogni- 
tion of their educational needs. Educators and gerontologists are now 
beginning to focus on the needs of older people and to develop educational 
programs which will provide the skills, knowledge, and experience to assist 
older people in meeting these needs. 

This developing interest and concern has led to a new role for adult 
education — a role which has been almost totally disregarded in the past and 
is now receiving only minimal attention. This role is to provide education 
for the later years of life, those years when new problems combine with old 
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to form an altered life situation, and where increased leisure time provides 
for growth opportunities of unconimon means. The responsibility, the need, 
and the potential of adult education's new role are clear, but the commitment 
on the part of adult educators appears to be slow in developing. A typical 
statement today is that older people compose a potential client group, but 
that they are just too hard to reach. Statements such as the following from 
the 1970 Handbook of Adult Education typify the situation: 

It is unfortunate that adult education has not been more 
fully utilized to insure that the aged person's contact with 
othf»r pcoplp is maintained. Most of the aged, and particu- 
larly those with low educational attainment, do not turn to 
education as a source of help. The common view that education 
is for the young inhibits many oldsters from utilizing it to 
participate in life as an exciting adventure. ^» p. 16 

It is apparent from this statement that the burden of meeting educational 
needs is placed on older people. Adult educators too often perceive them as 
having failed to take advantage of the offerings of adult education. This 
perspective is no longer tenable in light of the extensive recruiting efforts 
that have been used with other clientele groups. Altered programming, re- 
cruiting, and financing have already shown significant successes with adult 
basic education students; similar innovations are needed for education of 
older people. A new point of view is needed; gerontology is now beginning 
to provide this point of view in the guise of a new role for adult education, 
a role that thus far has been little recognized or accepted. 

Gerentclogy 

Before we examine more closely the new role which gerontology provides 
the field of adult education, it is appropriate to gain some general under- 
standing of the field of aging. Gerontology is informally defined as the 
stuiy of the process of aging. Every living thing ages; this process and 
especially the later stages of the process are the content of gerontology. 
Although there are many subfields, our interest here is on human aging and 
a subfleld called social gerontology. Social gerontology has developed as 
a field of study In the past fifteen years and emphasizes the "phenomena of 
aging which are related to man as a member of the social group and of society, 
and those phenomena which are relevant to aging in the nature and function of 
the social system of society itself . "^'^•'^ * 
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Human aging occurs throughout life, but social gerontologists are 
l?,ep.erally concerned with the later stages of life. The question, however, 
that continually troubles the field is at. what point a person reaches the 
gerontological yearji. For practical purposes Americans seem to have 
settled on 65 years as the number needed to reach old age. There is nothing 
significant about 65, except that it is the conventionally accepted age for 
retirement, in other v/ords, individuals do not change extensively from age 
64 to age 65. Aging is a continuing developmental process. K ^ever, for 
numerous social and income programs some general criteria of oldness is 
needed, and chronological age is the one that has been settled on. 

The field of gerontology can be viewed from a variety of content per- 
spectives. It can also be seen as a research area, a field of practice, or 
a social need area. Each of these approaches has its philosophical perspec- 
tive, its roles and customs, and ita advocates. In large measure, however, 
gerontology has been an area of reseerch interest and a field of social 
service. Univeisity researchers have devoted extensive efforts toward under- 
standing the physical, psychologies*!, and social aging process, while prac- 
titioners have attempted to overcome the social, health » and economic 
problems that too often accompany old age. 

Educators, generally, have not been interested in the later stages of 
life. Although education for aging is occasionally mentioneri, it can not be 
said to be a central area of interest of public schools, colleges, or 
informal educational agencies. Older people have been assumed to have 
interests and needs similar to persons in the younger years, and programming 
especially designed for older people has been slow in developing. 

Demography: of the Older Population 

Before we look with any depth at the role which gerontology can play in 
the field of adult education, a brief review of the demography of the geron- 
tological group is required. There are currently 21 million persons 65 years 
of age and older in the United States. They comprise ten per cent of this 
nation*s total population- -a percentage that has grown consistently through- 
out this century and may be expected to expand somewhat further if the low 
birth rate continues.^ Because of its age, this group experiences excessive 
turnover with approximately 4,000 persons reaching their sixty-fitth birthday 
every day and another 3,000 older persons dying. 
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The 365,000 yearly net increase brings individuals who are healthier, 

better educated, and economically better off into the category and continues 

to change the mix of persons in the later years. With a median age of 73, 

the over-65 group Is predominantly female, with 139 women to every 100 men. 

2 

The proportion of women increases as the age of the cohort increases. 

The growth of the older population in this century has restiltpH pri- 
marily from improved health care. Life expectancy for a person at birth has 
increased from years in 1900 to 70. A years toaay; however, life expectancy 
at age 65 has increased very little during thJs period, from approximately 
11.5 years in 1900 to 14.8 years today. ^ Consequently, a greater propor- 
tion of individuals are reaching retirement age, but once that age is 
reached there is no expectation of significantly longer life than in pre- 
vious decades. 

Older persons have less than half th^ income of their younger counter- 
parts. The median income for a family headed by an older person wajj $5,A53 
in 1971, and the median income for older persons living alone was $2,199. 
Some A. 3 million older persons are living in households with incomes below 

the poverty level. Women and minority aged are greatly over represented 
19 

among the aged poor. 

The health of older people allows uiost to lead «c^^vp. Independent 
lives. Although 81 per cent of all persons over age 65 have some type of 
chronic health condition, only 15 per cent are unable to carry on their 
major activity, be it employment or housekeeping.^^ However, medical 
costs for many are very high and continuing to rise ($861 per older person 
in 1971) with older individuals subject to more disability, more physician 
visits, and more and longer hospital stays than younger persons. Although 
less than five per cent of the older people live in any kind of institu- 
tion, over one-third of all older women live alone and 54.6 per cent are 
2 

widowed. 

Educational Background of Old ej : People 

Older persons in this country face numerous problems as may be Inferred 
from the demographic data presented. Health, income, housing, transporta- 
tion, role loss, isolation, loss of friends, and impending death are some 
of those placing new demands on aging individuals. At the same time, many 
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have needs to express their creative abilities, to continue to grow, to 
explore new areas of knowledge and geography. 

The ability to cope with these problems and to continue their intellec- 
tual growth is partially a function of the previous educational experience 
cf older people. In general, the greater the individual's age, the less 
formal education he has had. The median number of years of school completed 
by persons over 65 in 1972 was 9.1 years. This means that nearly half of 
today's older population has had no high school education whatsoever. Table 
1 shows a breakdown of the number of years of school completed by persons 
at various ages. 

TABLE 1 

YEARS OF SCHOOL CO^^PLETED 
March 1972 

Vears of School Completed (% distribution) 

Elementary School High School College Median School 
Less Years 



Age 




Than 


5-7 


8 


1-3 


4 


1-3 


4 or 


Completed 






5 yrs 


yrs 


yrs 


yrs 


yrs 


yrs 


more 




25-29 


year<? 


0.8 


2.7 


3.1 


13.6 


43.8 


17.1 


19.0 


•■ o t 

Xi^ • i 


30-34 


years 


1.4 


3.4 


4.7 


16,7 


43.9 


13.6 


n.5 


12.5 


35-44 


years 


2.5 


5.4 


6.9 


18.5 


41„5 


n .3 


14.7 


12.4 


45-54 


years 


3.4 


7.3 


10.8 


18.6 


38.6 


10.6 


10.7 


12.3 


55-64 


years 


5.6 


11.6 


17.3 


18.9 


29.2 


8.5 


8.8 


11.3 


65-74 


years 


9.9 


16.0 


23.6 


15.3 


20.1 


7.2 


7.8 


9.1 


75 years and 


16.0 


18.3 


27.1 


11.8 


15.2 


6.1 


5.6 


8.0 



over 



U.S. Bureau of Census, "Eduritional Attainment: March 1972'." Current 
Population Reports . 1972. 

At least half the persons in the older population must be viewed as 
under-educated, and nearly three million are categorized as functionally 
illiterate. It is Important to note, however, that the limited exposure to 
education is primarily restricted to persons over age 55, and especially 
prevalent in those over 65. Each of the groups between 25 and 55 have an 
average of slightly over twelve years of schooling. Put another way, the 
average person under 55 has completed high school, and age is not signifi- 
cantl> related to the amount of schooling. The group of persons between 
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ages of 55 and 6A are the transition group, showing an increase in schooling 
over the older group, but less formal education than the younger group. 

Another way of showing the significance of the change taking place is 
to review educational levels in the past. Table 2 shows that persons over 
the age of 65 ia 1940, 1930, i960, and 1972 have had approximately the 
same number of years of formal education — slightly more than eight years. 
The only exception is women 65-74 in 1972 who have nine and one-half years 
of education. 

TABLE 2 

MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BV AGE 
AND SEX FOR THE UNITED STATES 
19^0, 1950, 1960, 1972 

AGE 

25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-74 75 and over 



Males 



1972 


12.7 


12.5 


12.3 


11.1 


8.9 


8.4 


1960 


12.2 


12.0 


9.9 


8.6 


8.2 


8.0 


1950 


11.8 


10.0 


8.7 


8.4 


8.1 


8.8 


1940 


9.7 


8.7 


8.4 


8.2 


8.1 


7.8 


Females 














1972 


12.6 


12.4 


12.3 


11.5 


9.5 


8.7 


1960 


12,2 


12.1 


10.6 


8.8 


8.5 


8.3 


1950 


12.1 


10.6 


8.9 


8.5 


8.3 


8.2 


1940 


10.3 


8.8 


8,5 


8.4 


8.2 


8.1 



U.S. Bureau of zhc Census, Eighteenth Cenauy, 1960 ; Seventeenth Census , 
1950 ; and Si xteenth Census, 1940 ; and Current Population Reporta, 1972 . 



Up to this time, retirees have been generally equal educationally. There 
has been littlfi difference between the oldest and the youngest retirees. How- 
ever, this is about to change. Persons age 55 to 64 in 1972 have a signifi- 
cantly higher education level than do those already retired, and the 45 to 
54 age group has education approximately equal to each of the younger groups. 

The quality of the education received by older persons must also be 
considered. With teachers who were ill-trained, materials which were scarce 
if available at all, a curriculum which deviated little from the three R*s, 
and a class atmosphere whi.^h typically stressed discipline above learning, 
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it is probably not accurate to equate a year of schooling in the early 
1900's with a year today. 

Thus, persons over age 65 aie less well prepared by formal education to 
meet the challenges that face them than are those at any younger age. Al- 
though they have doubtless profited from their years of experience, they may 
well have neglected the development of those skills which are increasingly 
needed to adjust to the constant change which impinges upon all of us. 

Since education may provide a person with the skills which help him 
understand the world in which he lives and equips him to make better deci- 
sions regarding the options that are open to him, older people may be 
expected to be less successful in adapting to changes around them than are 
younger persons. 

Older Persons* Ed t cational Needs 

One of the needs of older people is that of education to overcome these 
deficiencies. This education should provide the basic learning skills that 
are needed as well as specific information and experiences which will help 
meet the new challenges of old age. 

Education for older people must also begin to be preventive rather than 
totally ameliorative. As persons with increased education reach the retire- 
ment years, they may face fewer of tht crises with which current retirees 
have been plagued. They will have different needs and education can begin 
to play different roles in assisting them. 

There are several categories of educational need. These have been con- 
ceptualized in a variety of ways by different writers, but one of the most 
useable set of designations is provided in the Education Background Paper 
of the 1971 White House Conference on Aging. In this paper, Howard 
McClusky identifies four educational need categories — coping needs, 
expressive needs, contributive needs, and influence needs. Each of these 
is described in terms of its programmatic implications and relevance to 
the older group. 

Coping needs refer to that group of requirements which must be met in 
order to continue adequate social adjustment, psychological health, and 
physical well-being. McClusky includes such programming as adult basic 
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education; health education; and training for economic improvement, legal 
arrangi'inent.s , housing choices, family adjustments, and successful use. of 
leisure time. 

The second category, expressive needs, refers to those areas where 
Individuals engage in activity for its own sake, activity which has intrin- 
sic meaning and pleasure. This educational activity may .Include physical 
education, liberal education, or hobby and personal Interest areas. 

Contrihutlve needs are those which encourage older persons to repay 
society in some way for its past generosity. Many older people feel that 
they need to serve in some way, to help others less fortunate than them- 
selves, to repay a past debt. Tliis need can be translated into educational 
programming througli in-service, leadership, and community awareness education. 

The fourth area of need is referred to as influence need. This Idtinti- 
fles the desire of older people to be able to affect the direction and 
quality of their lives. Educationally this has been approached through civic 
and political organization and the accompanying education for leadership, 
community aL^.ion, and problem solving. 

Awareness of the usefulness of these several kinds of education for 
older people is not currently widespread. In fact, it is often overlooked as 
a resource which could be of significant service to older people. Wlien edu- 
cation Ib mentioned, it is typically accorded low priority, both by adult 
educators and by older people themselves . This has led to low participation 
rates by older people in educational activities and limited interest In this 
type of programming by adult educators. 

It is well documented that age is inversely related to participation in 
continuing education. That is, the older the person, the less likely he is 
to be engaged in any organized adult education program. A 1969 study by the 
bureau of the Census showed that 11.0 per cent of the total eligible popu- 
lation over 17 years of age participated in adult education. Eligible popula- 
tion was defined as those who were not fuil-time students. However, partici- 
pation was not evenly spread over the total age range. As age rose the 
per cent of adult education participation declined. (See Table 3.) 
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TABLE 3 

PARTICIPANTS IN ADULT EDUCATION AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION BY AGE - UNITED STATES, MAY 1969 



Age 


Population in 


% who participated in adult 




each age group 


education 


17-24 


24,800,000 


18.0 


25-34 


23,600,000 


18.2 


35-44 


22,700,000 f 


13.5 


45-54 


22,700,000 


9.4 


55-64 


17,900,000 


4.5 


65 and over 


18,600,000 


1.6 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. National Center for 
Educational Statistics. Participation in Adult Education , 1969; 
Initial Report. 



Of an eligible 18,600,000 people over 65 in 1969, only 263,600 or 1.6 
per cent actually participated in adult education activities of any kind. No 
reason for this decline is provided in the study, but it was shown that the 
decline is approximately parallel for men and women, as well as for Whites. 
Blacks, and other racial groups. 

A New Role for Adult Education 

Adult education is a diverse and comprehensive field. It includes a 
wide variety of educational methods, clientele, and content which are not 
easily integrated into a single statf?ment covering the enterprise. The 
goals of adult education also include a wide variety of programs and philosophy. 
A. A. Liveright has attempted to derive the goals of the field by inductively 
surveying programming in the field. He concluded that there are four major 
goals: "occupational, vocational and/or professional competence; personal 
and family living competence; social and civic responsibility; and 
self-fulfillment. 

These goals include virtually all of what we know as adult education. 
The problem, however, is not in the breadth of the definition, but in the 
comprehensiveness of its implementation. It is clear thf.t in some areas, 
the implementation is not complete and some segment - u -e population are 
unconsciously excluded from participation in adult t r ^on activities. As 
indicated earlier, the lack of participation by older persons in adult 
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education acrivltles may be the result of disinterest, lack of motivation, 
costs, or a generally negative attitude toward their capabilities. 

The reasons may be multiple, but the result Is singular, Participation 
in activities defined as basically educational are almost totally disregarded 
by the older population. Their needs for adjustment and growth are evident, 
but education is not utilized to meet these needs. The situation presents 
a new challenge to adult educators and provides a new role which will be 
required in the near future. 

The Cha llenge to Adult Educators 

The challenge that faces adult educators is to reorient their thinking 
in such a way that they acknowledge the educational needs of older people 
and accept the tenet that individuals of all ages have the potential for 
development and continued growth, This will place educators in a unique 
position in relation to other professionals providing services to the older 
population. Other professionals tend to emphasize the decline that accom- 
panies old age; stress the importance of problem solving; and provide 
protective, rehabilitative, and custodial service. These services are 
needed and appropriate in many cases. However, other services based on 
alternative positions are more appropriate for educators. 

Education is essentially an affirmative enterprise. As Howard McClusky 
points out, it is based on the assumption that through learning, change 
can result which will Improve the quality of a person's life. The change 
is a positive potential of the individual to grow in such a manner that he 
can affect his own destiny and improve his own condition. 

The field of adult education, then, has the opportunity to respond in 
a more positive way to the condition of older people than do some other pro- 
fessional service areas. Adult educators can develop educational activities 
which will ameliorate problems of older individuals, but they can also in- 
stitute programming which is principally preventive in nature and which will 
facilitate the continued growth of the individual. 

Thus, gerontology provides adult education with the challenge to accept 
a new role, one which has been generally overlooked In the past but which is 
becominf^ more urgent as we move into the future. This role is to provide 
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the education needed for successful growth and adjustment in the later stages 
of life. This role brings with it a variety of ramifications. 



Gerontology ^s Role in Adult Education 

In order to respond to the challenge of the various educational needs of 
older adults, it will be necessary for the field of adult education to adjust 
in at least five ways. The:.o include expansion of programming, adjusted em- 
phasis in the psychological base, alternative financing mechanisms, expanded 
recruitment, and a changed philosophical stance. 

Programming. The first major adjustment that will need to be made is in 
the area of programming. As noted previously, older persons have tended to 
avoid the type of programming typically provided by adult education agencies. 
Although adult courses are generally open to older people, senior citizens do 
not participate. They typically find the courses designed for younger people, 
competition greater than they desire, and fees beyond their means. Adult edu- 
cation agencies h;>ve failed to develop programs specifically for older people, 
consequently participation rates are extremely low. 

In order to change this situation, adult educators will need to revise 
their view of older people as potential clientele and begin to program for 
thr'r needs and interests. McCluslcy's four categories of need may be advan- 
tageously used to determine which types of educational experiences should be 
provided. The category of coping needs is an appropriate one to give priority. 
Londoner, who uses the term instrumental education to refer to this type of 
programming, points out that the needs of older people can best be approached 
by education which provides the skills and information needed to help solve 
problems. 

Hiemstra has built on this theoretical position by surveying the ex- 
pressed educational interests of older people and has found that instrumental 
education if presented in convenient locations ii much desired by older 
people . 

Courses which fall into McClusky^s second category— expressive needs of 
older people— are also appropriate. These would include many offerings In the 
liberal education area as well as arts and crafts, current affairs, and such 
special interest areas as geneology. These arc the courses that older people 
are likely to take in the general adult education progratj, but have been 
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«hown to be. of special Interest when they are offered primarily for older 
people. 

I'lxpresslve activities offer the greatest potential for growth and con- 
tinued social enjjagenient ol older persons v^lncc* they allow Individuals to 
renew or continue their contact with the world of learning. Too often this 
area of educational growth Ik discontinued In earlier years. A concerted 
effort needs to be made to re-c*ngage tliese people In education activities, 
such as philosophy, literature, history, politics, which will allow them to 
examine and explore areas of knowledge which have held the attention of 
mankind for liundreds of years. 

Courses which would prepare persons for the contributlve role are also 
needed. The retirement of the breadwinner, loss of children, and decline in 
Income frecjuently make older people feel less sure of their value and place in 
society, liducatlonal offerings which can provide Insight into their role in the 
community, emphasize their skills, and develop new competencies which can be 
provided to coiimiunlty groups would allow the aging to find a role which has 
meaning both for them and for the community. 

Niunerous governmental and voluntary programs are now providing older 
persons with coimnunlty service roles. Foster Grandparents, SCORE, R< tired 
Senior Volunteer Progiaui, VISTA, and Green Thumb are exaniples of federally 
funded efforts, but others, more local In character, also Include significant 
numbers of older people. Training for the volunteer role is needed in many 
cases since a majority of older lOersoiis have not had extensive previous expe- 
rience and may enter volunteer ism with extreme insecurity and uneasiness. 
Preparation for this role is Imperative in overcoming these initial feelings 
and in adjusting to the new activity. 

Finally, the influence need has been evidenced by an increasing number of 
older people turning to political activity as the means to improve their posi- 
tion in this country. Too often, this activity is less than optimally effec- 
tive because of the limited experience and Hkllis which older people have 
developed. Instruction and assistance by adult education agencies is needed 
atid appropriate to assise the formation of older people's groups and to 
facilitate the expression of their desires to elected officials who can pro- 
vide services or stimulate programs that will be of direct benefit to them. 
Little of tills type of leadership training has been undertaken to date, but 
the need and desire for it will hopefully lead to expansion in the future. 
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Because j.nowicdge of the electoral process, the bureaucracy, and the 
pressure-group system of government is a prerequisite to affective politi- 
cal action, instruction is needed in understanding and working with these 
processes. In addition, -kill in organizing is necessary to provide the 
local strength to support any politi.:al aciivitv. This, too, needs to be 
provided since experience is often very limited. 

These Influence noeds are of crucial importance to adult educators 
since an Informed and skilled public is necessary for effective operation 
of the democratic proces.s. This area is one which was heavily stressed by 
Lawrence Frank in the first chapter of the handbook. Education for Later 
Maturity/ Although recent writers have tended to follow other lines in 
providing a rationale for education of older people, the arena of citizenship 
education and participation is one which remains of great urgency today. 

In programming, then, there is a definite need for education experiences 
which are prepared and directed exclusively toward older people. Some adult 
educators and some older people will object to this type of age-segregated 
programming, but the alternative of including older people in courses designed 
primarily for the general public has been an unqualified failure. An alter- 
nate approach is needed, and the experience of a number of public schools, 
colleges, and informal organizations has shown that age-segregated program- 
ming can prove very successful, 

Psych ological Base . The second adjustment that must be met by adult 
educators Is in the psychological bases on which programming is built. Cur- 
rent training of adult educators in the psychology of adult learning tends - 
to overlook or underemphasize the learning ability that people retain into 
their 60 *s and 70* s. Just as college courses in human development tend to 
terminate before dealing with adulthood, so courses in adult psychology 
tend to conclude before confronting old age. lliis instructional inadequacy 
has been a factor in limiting the insight of adult program planners. 

Too many persons continue to believe that psychological development 
ends In young adulthood, that persons past their "prime" are not able to 
change their behavior or to learn new material. Thlr. is clearly not the 
case as Chapter I points out. But this infonnatiop needs to be transmitted 
to adult educators in order that they see the potential for growth in this 
clientele ^roup , Society generally accepts the myth t.hat increased age 
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correlates positively with increased rigidity, inflexibility, and mental 
decline. There are some older people who are rigid, but there are many 
others who have kept their flexibility and can benefit from learning 
experiences* 

The concept of the teachable momcmt is especially appropriate in this 
context. Since education per se is not a high priority item for older 
people, we must look to the developmental stages that are being experienced 
and identify the adjustments that are forced upon them. These adjustments 
will identify areas where certain types of new skills and information will 
be desired. This will be the time when the educational experience suggested 
in the preceding section will be most likely to succeed. 

A second psychological area which should be emphasized to adult edu- 
cators ia that of the group process involved in the instruction. Hixson 
emphasizes the need for a non-threatening educational setting.^ It is 
necessary, however, to go even beyond this level of psychological safety 
and consciously attempt to build a supportive instructional environment, one 
which conveys in concrete terms that the individual is foremost and content 
secondary. When this type of setting is achieved, the involvement of older 
persons may be expected to be at its peak. 

This supportive setting appears to be most likely to develop when the 
clientele of the educational experience are segregated by age. Even though 
age-integrated instruction has much to recommend it, in general, it is 
viewed as more threatening, more competitive, and less supportive by older 
persons. Consequently, at least some understanding of the value of age- 
scgiegated programming is needed by adult educators. 

Expansion of the adult educator's view of the psychology of older 
learners should also include the physical conditions under which older 
people learn best. Lighting, size of print, loudness of speakers, audio 
interference, the type of furniture, and the apptuadi uf the instructor are 
all variables which will need to be carefully considered in programming for 
older persons. 

It is apparent, then, that gerontology has presented adult educators 
with a second tole, one in which the preparation of degreed people In the 
field and the development of progranmiing must include an understanding of 
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the psychological position of older people. Unless this role is successfully 
carried out, there can be little anticipation of adult education meeting its 
responsibility to older people. 

Alternative FinancinK * Financial support for the vast '.najority of adult 
and continuing education programming comes from client fees. Although the 
administrative overhead may be borne by the sponsoring institution, opera- 
tional costs typically must be covered by course income. 

This financial arrangement is very difficult to implement in programming 
for older people who often are unwilling or unable to pay ten to twenty-five 
dollars for a course consisting of five to twenty-five hours of instruction. 
Because the median family income of the older group is so low, purchase of 
non-essential products and services is generally avoided; education is too 
often viewed as non-essential. Consequently, non-credit programming simply 
does not enroll many older people because of the costs involved. It is 
obvious that some older people have done very well financially and can 
afford to participate in whatever education they desire. However, regular 
fee schedules will limit attendance to this minority of the older population. 

An alternative approach to funding programs for older people will be 
required if the majority of the older population is to participate. This 
will need to be, at the least, a combination of fees and other sources of 
funds. Federal dollars present one alternative. At the present time these 
are generally very limited, with Title III of the Older Americans Act and 
Title I of the Higher Education Act being those sources most often used. 

However, the continually expanding discussions on the necessity for 
life-long learning n^ay hasten the implementation of some type of voucher 
or educational credit system wheteby adults are provided the equivalent of 
cash to buy the education they desire from any available agency. Tax 
credits, tax reductions, oi. released time from work are other possibilities 
which governmental units may promote in the not too distant future. 

Other alternatives include the use of private funds. Groups bitch as 
the American Association of Retired Persons — National Retired Teachers 
Association have developed programs in many parts of the country and appear 
willing to work cooperatively with public and private agencies in developing 
education and especially preretirement education for older persons. 
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Uu-al coninmni t i t?s may also bv developing a wi 1 1 i ngncsH to Invest some 
monies In this kltul of program. In add U ton, colleges, especially community 
colleges, appear more willing to provide some funds also. Many opportunities 
are available to them as Is pointed out In a recent Mlclilgan pub 1 1 cat Ion. 

Another source of potentially extensive funding is from business and 
industry. Retraining and Job upgrading programs have long been a part of 
industry's activities and more recently, preretirement education has gained 
increased support. Some companies offer their own classes or counseling 
while others contract with local educational agencies. The futor*?, however, 
may liold greatly increased p.irt Iclpat Ion wltli business and industry support- 
ing prereti c and retiree clubs, programs, and hobbies. (iroMps such as the 
Telephone Pioneers may soon be receiving significant financial input from 
the employer. 

Whatever the source, some financial assistance is needed. This is not 
to suggest that most older people will not be .billing and able to pay a 
small fee for an educational experience. They will be and often desire to 
pay something, but the fee must usually be minimal — under five dollars if 
the average older person is to take part. If this adjustment in funding can 
be made, a significant obstacle to progranmilng for older people will have been 
overcome . 

K xp a nd e d Recruiting. The older pc^pulatioa, like other low-participant 
groups, will need a great deal of encourageme.it to enter the adult education 
area. It will require more recruiting on th.' part of the adult educator, 
more outreach, and a developed system of personal contact with groups of 
older persons. 

It will probably never be sufficient to announce educational offerings 
for older people In the local newspaper and expect an extensive response. 
Too many older people do not act on Information presented in such a manner. 
It wlU be necessary to meet with groijps of older people, td involve them in 
planning the exper 1 encefj , to develop a group of voluntary recruiters, and to 
utilize tlie existing communication networks in tlie aging community if the 
Information is to really reach tlie rlglit people. 

These communic.it Ion networks vary markedly from one community to r.he 
next, but often Include a number of senior citizen centers which operate one 
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or more days per week; clubs which meet in churches or homes; agencies such 
as Family Services, Red Cross, Visiting Nurse Association; institutions 
like nursing homes, hospitals, and homes for the aging; and governmental 
organizations like Departments of Housing, Health, Mental Health, Social 
Services, Social Security, Education, and Human Resources. Contacts with 
these groups lead to increased awareness of activities and needs of the 
aged and mechanisms for coordination. 

The problem of recruiting older people is no more difficult than it has 
been in recruiting other groups which have traditionally been non-partici- 
pants — the undereducated, minorities, etc. Additional time and energy are 
required; adjustments in program locations, fees, and hours are necessary; 
but if the additional effort is expended, the rewards in terms of community 
relationships, individual good will, public relations, and repeat business 
will be well worth the effort. 

Philosophical Stance . The final adjustment which adult educators will 
need to make is in the philosophical stance of the agency and the adult edu- 
cator. The needed change is in the perception of the agency staff. They 
must begin to view people in later maturity as having the ability to grow 
and develop, ae being appropriate to include in adult education activities, 
as being desired clientele. Then, adult educators must begin to program 
in accordance with this perception. 

In the final analysis, the greatest educational barrier that older 
people must overcome lies in the minds of adult educators. It consists of 
the stereotypes, folk-wisdom, and ign')rance which labels senior citizens 
as unworthy clients for the field of . dult education. Until this prejudicial 
attitude is revised, it will be unlikoly that real change in the participa- 
tion rates of older people will occur. 

A basic philosophical change mupt; be attained that will include an aware- 
ness of the needs and interests of the older group, an appreciation of their 
diversity, a belief in their potentia.., and a ;3mmitment to work cooperatively 
with them in order uo overcome their i)roblems and faci-itate their growth. 

These changes will not occur easily, but steps are now being initiated 
to facilitate such adjustment. Workshops for adult educators which provide 
an understanding of the role and condition of older people are becoming more 
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common; ^r^nips ai' oldt*r puoplu aru turning to adult education agencies for 
programming ass I stance; and books such as tliis one are becoming more readily 
available. In the final analysis, liowever, if adult educators wait for older 
pt'iiple to demand educational services, they may lie sIdw in coining. Oi\ tlie 
other hand, it adult educator.s wl.Vl take the lead as ?>ocictaL change agents, 
tlie milieu Is now ready, and rapid development uf education for this neglected 
segment of society can be rapidly Implemented. 

Cone 1 us ion . The role of gerontology In adult education Is to bring to 
light a neglected clientele group which should be served, to point out the 
need for expanding educational understanding ot the abilities of oltlpr people, 
to Identify the financial and recruiting realities in Implementing such 
programming, and to Identify the need for an adjustment In the attitudes of 
the adult education programn;«rs which will allow all of this to occur, 

Ocrontology Is pointing to the potential of education to meet numerous 
growth and mainlenan'*e needs of the older population, Kducation for older 
people has been sorely neglected In tlie past. It must not be so in the 



future. 
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CHAPTER 3 

POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF EDUCATION FOR AGING 
Wilbur J. Cohen 

Introductton 

We are now standing at the threshold ot important changes in social 
policy in our nation. In 1976, we will choose a new Administration In 
Washington to make decisions for the four years, 1977-80; we also will 
celebrate that year the 200th anniversary of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence from England. 

In these 200 years of independence, the men and women of this repul lie 
have built a vast and complex economy, with over 200 million people, and a 
gross national product of $1,300 billion a year. It is also a dynamic 
economy, with a population increase of nearly two million people each year 
and an increase in the gross national product averaging over four per cent 
annually. 

Our achievements are many: We have the highest per capita income in 
the world. We have made momentous discoveries in science, technology, and 
space. And, despite conventional comments to the contrary, we pay taxes 
that are below those of many other countries. We have reduced the extent 
of poverty, and our educational attainment exceeds that of any other country. 
These are achievements of which we are justly proud. In sharp contrast, 
however, is our handling of the problems of the aged, the sick, and the poor. 
In this area we fall far short of what other countries that are less affluent 
and less-well educated are doing for their citizens. 

We fall short in the solution of other problems as well. Even with our 
high incomes and universal education, we kill bome 56,000 of our fellow 
citizens each year in the carnage on the highways— and we lose at least 
25,000 of our loved ones annually from lung cancer caused primarily by 
smoking cigarettes. A large part of the weekend Increase of emergency 
hospital care is caused by overuse of alcohol, which is also involved in 
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about one-thlr'i of all auto accidents and is a serlouB factor In crime, 
family and marital discord, and in the mounting cost of both law en- 
forcement and welfare. 

Although most of the«e problems are not new,, it is clear to m^my 
persons wlio have studied them intensively that they need not be accepted 
as permanent and that. Indeed, they can be alleviated. Thus, in the 
stalwart tradition of the pioneers who settled this country and of the 
authors of the Declaration of Independence, we must now reexamine our 
social policies and see where we might change and improve them. 

This reexamination involves, first, selecting from among our institu- 
tions those we wish to conserve and thooe we wish to change. My explor- 
ation of conservation and change begins with the Social Security program, 
since this program affects so many people and contributes so much to family 
life and to the preservation of human values. 

Social S ecurity P rogram 

The Social Security program is the largest and most effective public 
program in the United States for the prevention of dependency and poverty; 
the piugram keeps some 10 million people out of poverty. If it were to be 
abolished, the number of persons i" poverty would increase by about 40 per 
cent — from 25 million to 35 milliL^n persons. 

The Social Security program provides other important services in addi- 
tion to preventing dependency and poverty. It also gives Individuals 
greater freedom of choice when they meet with certain misfortunes; it enables 
them to make long-range plans; and it helps employers, the economy, and the 
Congress to allocate resources to meet human needs in a compassionate yet 
orderly, responsible, and effective manner. 

Much more than a retirement program. Social Security is the largest 
life insurance program, the largest disability insurance program, the 
largest health insurance program, as well as the largest retirement program 
in the nation. The face value of the life insurance in force under the 
program Is approximately equal to all of the private life insurance now in 
force in the nation. 
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Currently, only about one-half of all contributions paid under the 
program are for cash-retirement benefits; and about 30 per cent of the 
cost of cash benefits is for survivor^s and disability insurance benefits. 

Poverty caused by the death of the breadwinner in the family has now 
been virtually eliminated in the United States. Whereas this was a major 
cause of poverty some 50 to 75 years ago, it is no longer. The Social 
Security program helped to achieve this result. 

The program is a form of social Insurancp; however, it is different 
from private insurance. But it Is a form of insurance because there is a 
pooling of the risk and premiums are made in advance into a fund from 
which specific benefits are paid. The program is, in fact, a form of group 
insurance which provider a high degree of protection at a relatively low 
cost. In private insurance the conditions are specified in the policy, 
which is a contract; in social insurance the conditions are specified in 
the law. The right to social security benefits is legally enforceable in 
nhe courts, as are the contractual provisions of private insurance. 

The cash benefits paid und^r the Social Security program take into 
account both individual equity and social adequacy. The marriage, or 
balancing, of these two conflicting factors reflects the brilliance which 
the Congress incorporated into the program. If one factor had bein given 
weight to the total exclusion of the other, it would undoubtedly have 
necessitated a basic structural change in the financing and benefits of 
the program and the program's acceptance by the American people. If the 
individual equity factor had been carried to its logical extreme, social 
security would have become a savings-bank program, returning the indi- 
vidual's contributions with interest minus administrative costs. If social 
adequacy had been carried to its logical end, the amount paid to every 
person would have been equal to the poverty-level payment or to some other 
minimum-payment level. 

Over the past thirty-eight years, the Congress has consistently made 
every reasonable effort to finance the Social Security program on a sound, 
long-range basis. The long-range financial schedule stated in the law gives 
as realistic an assurance as is possible in this uncertain world. Moreover, 
the law requires public disclosure of the financial operations of the 
program — past, present, and future. 
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Since 1965, the program has been significantly improved as a result 
of the 1972 and 1973 amendments to the program. Social Security is now 
operated on a "dynamic" basis, that is, it is related to changes in wag^s 
and in the cost of living. In this respect it is superior to many fixed 
contractual, private retirement programs in thnt it provides its bene- 
ficiaries a greater degree of protection in the future. 

However, the dynamic character of the program should be further Im- 
proved and extended as additional revenues become available from Incrrases 
in productivity and earnings. It is not sufficient to increase social 
security benefits to retired individuals only in relation to cost, of liv- 
ing increases; benefits should also be related to increases in earnings. 
A special study should be undertaken of social security systems in those 
countries where benefits are automatically related to changes in earnings 
in the economy, and recommendations should be made to adapt within our 
system the best features of these other systems. 

The administrative costs of the Social Security system are veiy low; 
it is an efficiently administered system. The figures £or fiscal year 
1973 reveal administrative costs as a percentage of contributionb, as 
follows: 

Old Age & Survivors* Insurance 1.7% 

Disability Insurance 4.5% 

Medicare - Part A 2.5% 

Medicare - Part B 8.6% 

Old Age Survivors* & Dependents* 

Health Insurance 2.5% 

Changes in Social Security and Medicare . The Social Security cash 
benefit and Medicare programs are also basically sound and have been admin- 
istered in an efficient manner. To maintain this record of soundness and 
efficiency, they should remain nonpolitical and be subject to independent 
review every fifth year with respect to both contributions and benefits 
and to administration by an iadependent advisory council of distinguished 
individuals . 

The Social Security and Medicare programs clearly enjoy a high degree 
of support from the general public, organized labor, the Congress, and other 
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groups. Although dissatisfaction and criticism are rather widespread 
with respect to many of our established institutions, they do not 
generally extend to Social Security and Medicare. There are, of course, 
bona fide criticisms of the present programs, but, on the whole, criti- 
cisms by any substantial sector of the nation do not go to the heart of 
the programs. Some economists have criticized the financing of Social 
Security and Medicare programs, but their views are not widely shared by 
the beneficiaries or the taxpayers. Although these criticisms should 
certainly be considered. It would be unwise to make basic structural 
changes in a system which has been so successful and widely accepted unless 
there is very clear evidence of the wisdom of such changes. 

Both the Social Security and Medicare programs have been accepted by 
the American people in large part because 

(1) they are universal programs which provide for eligibility to 
benefits as a matter of statutory right and with a minimum of administra- 
tive discretion; 

(2) they cover the rich and the poor as well as the middle income, 
Irrespective of race, color, creed, or sex; and 

(3) they are national programs, not dependent on state or local 
discretion, with Congress acting as their board of directors. 

Regardless of political affiliation. Congress has ahowti a high degree of 
responsibility in carrying out its function as the board of directors of 
the programs. 

A Vcy anppct of thp Sorlal Sprurlty and Medlrflre system has been the 
incremental improvement in it, which has permitted changes to be success- 
fully initiated after careful planning, widespread acceptance by indi- 
viduals affected, participatory involvement of groups with special con- 
cerns, and gradual adaptation of the coats into the economy. 

If consideration is to be given to any administrative changes in the 
Social Security program as it increases in size, scope, and complexity, 
then one possibility to be considered would be the reestablishment of 
something like the original Social Security Board to administer the entire 
program. This board should consist of three persons nominated by the 
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President, wll.h the advice and consent of the Senate, for six-year 
rotational terms and not more than two members from any one political 
party. 

Further Improvements should be made, however, In the benefits of 
Social Security. Among the improved benefits .should be these: 

(1) additional "drop-out" years of low or no earnings In order 
to Increase the average earnings on which benefits are based, with a 
view to having benefits eventually based on the best five or ten years of 
earnings ; 

(2) an Increase In the maximum earnings for contributions and bene- 
fits to the amount of $20,000 a year, at present-day wage levels; 

(3) payment of disability benefits commencing with the third month 
of disability to Individuals age. 55 or over who are unable to engage In 
their customary occupations. 

The retirement- test provision in the Social Security law has been 
criticized and amended more frequently than almost any other. There are 
good reasons, however, for moving slowly on any further changes In this 
provision. The law was again amended this year to Increase the allowable 
limit from $2,100 a year to $2,A00 for next year. This Increase results 
In a favorable ^^Ituatlon where, for Instance, a retired couple can draw 
$5,000 a year In tax-free Social Security benefits, earn $2,400 from em- 
ployment, and receive some Income from Investments and private retire- 
ment without paying any, or very little, federal Income tax. If any 
further consideration Is to be given to liberalization of the retirement 
test, then an Increase In the 1 per cent Increment to 2 per cent, after 
age 65, should be given priority. 

The repeal of the retirement test would Involve an undesirable use of 
several billion dollars worth of funds which are more urgently needed for 
these high-prlorlty needs. Only the suiall number of Individuals who work 
full time at high earnings would benefit from Its repeal, and there would 
be no Improvement In benefits for the millions who cannot work; repeal 
would benefit about 10 per cent of the aged at the expense of the other 
90 per cent. 
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Special consideration should be given to assuring equal treatment for 
women and men in the program. For ex;imple, wooien who perform household 
and family duties should be able to contribute to the insurance program 
based on an amount equivalent to the self-employment rate on the average 
earnings of all women working four quarters in the latest prior year. 
Women would then receive benefits in their own right, and married women 
would always receive at least one-half as much as their husbands. 

General revenues are already approaching one-third of the overall Social 
Security system. In the calendar year 1972, total outlays for the OASDI, 
Medicare, and Public Assistance programs were $70.7 billion, and general 
revenues (federal and state) were 29 per cent of the total. This total 
was divided as follows: 





billions 






(in dollars) 


Per cent 


Employer contributions 


25.5 


36.1 


Employee contributions 


24.6 


34.8 


General revenues* 


20.6 


29.1 




$70.7 


100.0 



*Public assistance, payments to uninsured individuals, and 
contributions toward Part B of Medicare. 

The outlays for 1974 will be substantially larger overall and for each 
of the three sources of contributions. As the components of the Social 
Security system are modified, however, we should consider reallocating the 
general-revenue portion in a more satisfactory way than it is presently 
allocated. 

Although there Is merit Lu the idea uf inducing the impact of the 
payroll tax, such action should not be taken without full consideration by 
the Congress of its impact on present and future programs, including national 
health insurance. Nf clonal health insurance will require additional funds 
from employers and employees and from general revenues. 

A basic change in the financing of the Social Security system might 
increase the possibility that a future Administration or Congress would 
change the program to include en income and/or assets test. The strong 
public support for the Social Security system indicates that most indi- 
viduals want to have their benefits come to them without any investigation 
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which thtjy associate with the "welfare*' system. We now have in operation 
a delicate mechanism which works well and pays be jflts to 30 million 
people every month, and we must not tinker with It In a way that may 
destroy its psychological and political acceptance. 

However, the basis of financing the Social Security program should be 
modified so as to reduce the burden on low-income earners and to make the 
financial incidence of the contributions less regressive. The proposal 
advocated by Senator Russell Long (which passed the Senate in 1972) to 
refund to low-income individuals 10 per cent of their earnings — roughly the 
combined Social Security contributions — warrants support. 

In addition, a federal contribution from general revenues should be 
considered for meeting the cost of benefits paid to those individuals with 
less than AO years of contributions not covered by the combined employer- 
employee contributions. For instance, if an individual received a Social 
Security benefit of $250 a month based on 20 years of contributions and 
if the contributions produced a benefit of only $150, then the $100 dif- 
ference would be paid out of general revenues. 

The maximum earnings base for contributions and benefits should be in- 
creased 80 that the coverage of the employee is approximately the same as 
it was when the Congress adopted the $3,000 limit in 1939. For 1975, a 
maximum base of $20,000 should he established for the employee contribu- 
tion; the base should be completely eliminated for the employer contribution. 

With regard to the Medicare program, an imiuediate step should be taken 
to include high-cost, continuing prescription drugs in the program and to 
provide hp«r^ng »1d« and glasses with an appropriate cosharing of costs 
betwevn the patienr and the program. Likewise, Part A and B of Medicare 
should be combined so as to relieve the aged person of contributions to 
Part B after his retirement. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare should be authorized by 
law to establish a local, regional, or state fee schedule for some or all 
procedures where such a schedule would be deemed necessary or desirable to 
the effective operation of the program. The Secretary would also be re- 
quired to hold a public hearing on the proposal in the area r.overed by such 
a schedule. 
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Many allegations have been made about the increase In incomes of 
physicians under the Medicare and Medicaid programs. There have, of 
course, been individual cases of fraud and abuse which should be stopped; 
clearly, there should hv. continued monitoring of the fees and costs and 
any irregularities rectified. But, on the whole, there is no evidence so 
far that physicians as a group have reaped rewards out of line with either 
the increased cost of living or wltn earnings in other areas or that they 
have .suffered any injustice under the program in terms of their incomes. 
A sound program of health insurance necessitates that all providers of 
care receive reasonably adequate compensation commensurate with theiv 
education, skill, experience, and responsibility. Major attention should 
be paid to changes in the health delivery system rather than to the amount 
of income teceived by practitioners. 

It Is understandable that the matter of fees for various medical ser- 
vices has become a key issue. However, this focus places emphasis and 
priority at the wrong place in the medical-care-system scale because it 
emphasized prices, income, and costs and not supply, demand, efficiency, 
and effectiveness of the health-delivery system. We therefore need to 

change the character of the public dialogue on the costs of medical care, 
f 

The recent action of the Congress in establishing Professional 
Standards Review Organizations for Medicare and Medicaid (PSRO) is a sound 
one. Professional responsibility for professional judgments should cer- 
tainly be encouraged. In addition, the Congress should seek to develop 
other measures to assure constmier advice in the medical program, such as 
local councils, consisting of both practitioners and consumers, to monitor 
the health and medical care programs. 

Nation H ealt h Insurance 
P^roj)os ed Changes . 

1. A national health insurance plan covering all persons in the 
nation should be adopted on an incremental basis to become effective over 

a period of about five years in order that administrative implementation be 
effective, efficient, and ai proprlate to conditions throughout the nation. 

2. Basic medical benefits should be supplied to low-income individuals 
through the Medicare program. The cost of these benefits should be vet by 
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the federal government, thus relieving the states of part of the present 
costs of Medicaid« 

3. Major medical benefits should be added to the Medicare program 
to provide hospital coverage after 30 days and provide physicians and 
related services after an initial cost of $1>000. The legislation should 
also provide that after two years the acsoiints would be reduced to 15 days 
and $500 > and after two additional years these amounts would be repealed 
so as to assure full coverage. 

The proposal by the Brookings Institution to relate the deductible 
amount to the family income of the sick individual should not be adopted. 
This is a retrogressive step which injects an income test into eligibility 
for benefits. Such an income test could lead to an assets or resource test 
and thus transform th;^ insurance protection into a welfare benefit, a highly 
undesirable change. Moreover, relating the deductible to family income would 
create many difficult policy questions which would confuse individuals with 
low educational attainment and cause unnecessary and undesirable paper work. 

4. Another desirable change would be to add prenatal and postnatal 
medical service to the Medicare program. This service would include medi- 
cal benefits for the child during the first year of life, including all 
remedial medical benefits necessary to assist in the correction of any 
defects prior to the time the child entered school. 

5. Each working woman should receive a cash maternity benefit equal 
to ten weeks* salary for each of three births. This amount should enable 
the mother to make such arrangements for prenatal and postnatal care as 
she thinks appropriate and to adjust her work schedule to her needs. 

6. Family-planning services should be expanded so that every family has 
access to all available birth-control information and devices. Information 
on nutrition, spacing of children, and developmental physiology and psych- 
ology of children should also be available to all parents. 

7. Health education programs in elementary and secondary schools should 
be expanded and community colleges shou] ' prepare more teachers of health 
education to meet the increased need. A widespread network of health edu- 
cation information is clearly essential to an efficient health and medical 
care system. 
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8. Both federal and state legislation should encourage the estab- 
lishment and expansion of health maintenance organir.ations (HMOs). Such 
group prepayment plans can usually deliver high-quality medical services 
at less cost than can solo practice on a f ee-for-service basis. 

The Supplementary Security Income Program 

The establishment of the Supplementary Security Income program in the 
1972 amendments was an important and historic step in the right direction. 
This completely federally financed and administered program should be 
further improved so that income poverty will be abolished for all the aged, 
blind, and disabled persons in the nation. The changes recently enacted by 
the Congress in the 1973 legislation were sound. The Supplemental Security 
Income program should also be amended by reducing the age from 65 to 62; 
in two additional years to age 60; and in two more additional years to 
age 55. 

With the adoption of these proposed changes, the number of persons in 
poverty in the United Stater should be reduced from about 25 million to 
between 15 and 20 million persons. A program of public service employment — 
a guaranteed-job program— could reduce this total to less than 15 million 
persons by 1976. The number of persons in poverty would then be less than 
7.5 per cent of the population. If additional measures were taken by the 
Congress, it would be possible by 1980-85 to virtually eliminate poverty 
in the United States. These measures are outlined in my statement, "Toward 
the Elimination of Poverty," which appeared in Current History , June 1973. 

Private Retirement Plan s 

The Social Security and private retirement systems are not a burden on 
the national economy. They are, in fact, a key element in a free, competi- 
tive, and dynamic economy and in a compassionate society. These systems 
provide a major incentive to the saving required for the investment that 
makes it possible tor our economic system to grow, expand, and innovate and 
for the stabilizing of consumer income so that the economic system can 
consume the products and services it produces. 

Private pension plans should not only be continued, they should also be 
strengthened; they are a useful and important supplement to social security. 
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However, they can never be the basic plan for all employees in the entire 
nation unless the Congress were (a) to compel every employer to provide 
some specific socially adequate level of protection and then (b) to repeal 
the social security program. Such an approach Is not realistic. 

The Congress, however, should establish minimum requirements for private 
pension plans which would include some substantial ves^^ing of benefits after 
five years of service; minimum funding standards; portability reinsurance; 
fiduciary responsibility requirements; and complete public disclosure of 
investments, liabilities, expenditures, and actuarial calculations. 

Each employer covered under the federal wage and hour law or under the 
federal unemployment insurance contributions act who does not have a quali- 
fied retirt'.nent plan should be required hy law to contribute $1,000 a year 
for each employee toward that employee's personal, qualified retirement plan. 
This contribution would amount to $20 additional a week, or about 50 cents an 
hour, and would be tax deductible by the employer. The employee should match 
this amount from his own contributions, which would also be tax deductible. 

Welfare Policies 

It does not now appear that we can attain the objective of one, Single, 
comprehensive security-income program in the near future to cover all needy 
persons, including families with children and the working poor. The issues 
involved in relating work incentives, employment, and welfare payments are 
very complex and controversial. Consequently, the Congress should establish 
a nonpartisan commission to review the various proposals and experience, 
with particular reference to the congressional debate on the welfare-reform 
proposal recommended by President Nixon, and to present to the Congress in 
1977, proposals which, if adopted, would abolish poverty in the United 
States by 1982. 

The $2.5 billion limit on federal expenditures for social services, 
established by Congress in 1972, should be reexamined with a view to estiab- 
lishing a higher and mort appropriate limit in the light of the trero^rndous 
unmet needs for sccial services. Special consideration should be given to 
expanding social services for the aged, fot preschoolers, for the mentally 
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retarded, and for family planning purposes. A cost-of-living increase in 
the federal limit should also be consiiered. 

Retirement Poli ci es 

There is every reason to believe that the productive genius of this 
nation will continue to lead to increases; in the real income of our people. 
The increased income must be shared i; so'iie appropriate and acceptable way 
by all those who helped make the increase possible. One way to assure that 
the aged, the sick. and disabled, and widows and orphans share in the in- 
creased affluence is through a social security system. 

One of the important and perplexing problems involved in retirement 
policy concerns retirement age: Should there be any "normal" retirement 
age In Social Security? Should the present "normal" retirement age of 65 
be lowered, increased, or retained? Should there be several ages at which 
individuals are eligible for benefits? 

The original idea of a single, normal retirement age of 65, embodied 
in the 1935 law, has now been changed by the Congress to a variable or 
flexible retirement age. But if a person is unable to work due to dis- 
ability, he or she may retire at any age and draw full benefits at age 50. 

Although full bunefits normally begin at age 65, individuals may draw 
an actuarially reduced benefit at age 62. In addition, an individual may 
receive an increased benefit if he or she retires after age 65. At age 
72, an individual may draw full benefits and full wages. 

There are, therefore, already in operation several options and choices 
for the individual, but many people are not aware of them. The Older Amer- 
icans Act should thus be amended to provide retirement counseling to per- 
sons, beginning at age 50, so that they can intelligently plan their 
retirement and so that we can dispel the idea of a single retirement age. 
Be^.ausa individuals differ in health, occupation, strength, attitudes, 
interests, and expetienccc, fhey should be free to choose that combination 
of benefits and circumstances which best suits them. That Is ccanlngful 
freedom of choice. 

The idea of "complete retirement" at a given age is becoming more and 
more unacceptable. Instead, two related developments are occurring with 
greater frequency; "phased retiremeni;" and "work and retirement." 
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The work- and- retirement approach can best be explained by utilizing 
a possible example from University employment: At age 62 a faculty member 
might "retire" and draw one-half of his private retirement benefit and 
teach one-half of the year. He could then elect whether to draw the 
actuarially reduced Social S-curity benefit for that part of the year when 
not working or to defer the benefit to a^e 65. 

At age 65, such an individual might draw two-thirds of his private 
retirement benefit and teach that proportion of the year which entitled 
him to draw part or all of his normal Social Security benefit, say one- 
thJrd of a full-time load. At age 67, he or she could draw the full 
private reti»-emeut be;ieflt and the full social security, increased by 2 per 
cent If the benefit were delayed until age 67. T'ne individual could choose 
to work until age 72 and then draw the full social security benefit increased 
by 7 per cent. 

Although such flexibility and options might not be immediately suitable 
for manufacturing or assembly-line workers, they may prove suitable for the 
Increasing number of professional, service, and other workers in our 
economy. Employers and unions should be encouraged to consider the work- 
and-ret Irement approach, and a careful evaluation should be made of the 
experiments and experiences in its use. 

The retirement deduction in the federal income tax should be changed to 
a retirement tax credit, which would be more fav. rable to low- and middle- 
income individuals. The change could be made at lo net cost to the federal 
treasury, 

F e deral-S t ate-Local Relationships 

A strong and flexible federal-state partnership is vital to the effective 
implementation of health, education, and welfare policies. Under the public 
assistance, maternal and child heaXch, and social service provisions of the 
Social Security Act, however, federal-state relr . xonships have greatly de- 
teriorated in the past four years, A complete reexamination of this 
important relationship should therefore be undertaken with a view to making 
changes in the federal law and in federal administrative and organizational 
procedures in order to improve these relationships. 
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when its five-year duration ends, consideration should be given to 
termination or modification of the General Revenue Sharing law, which 
provides for distribution of federal funds to the states. The $30 billion 
authorized under that law should be devoted to higher-priority needs of 
the aged, the disadvantaged, the minorities, and the women and children in 
our economy, with a specific determination by the Congress of what these 
priorities are. Specific needs should be provided by separate legislation. 
It is not consistent with sound principles of administration to give grants 
"with no strings attached." 

If general revenue sharing is continued, however, a condition for 
receipt of federal funds to states and localities should be a rebate of 
property taxes to older persons with low incomes. Such a requirement, of 
course, could be added to any other appropriate federal grant to the states. 

Educat ion 

An opportunity should be available for every child between the age of 
three to five years to participate in early childhood development programs. 
To provide this opportunity, federal and state funds should be increased 
for the development of these programs. The programs for children should 
encourage their creativity and curiosity; emphasize the value of work and 
education, individual responsibility and self-care; Involve the parents; 
and encourage interest in science, the artt;, and books. 

Present means of financing education must be reconsidered. Clearly the 
role of the property tax as a primary financing method should be diminished. 
The property tax should not bear more than 25 per cent of the cost of edu- 
cation in any state and, by 1980, preferably not more than 10 per cent. 
Where it is used there should be statewide uniformity of aasessme'^*' , state- 
wide distribution of income from the tax, and provisions for " minimum 
financing of education in any school district irrespective of Its financial 
ability. 

It is also necessary that states periodically redraw the boundaries of 
their school districts to reflect changing neighborhoods, income, racial, 
and industrial conditions. In 1961, there were 31,000 school districts in 
the United States; by 1971, this number had dropped to 17,000. The objective 
should be to decrease thtj number to about 9,000 by 1976, and to about 5,000 
by 1980. 
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Education should ovuntually become a life-time enterprise for all our 
citizens, To accomplish thi.-^ end, schools should truly serve as community 
centers for all types of educational, social, and community activitie« and 
should remain open IB hours a day, seven days a week. Likewise, adult and 
continuing education should become as much a part of our educational system 
as elementary, secondary, or higher education. 

Llmploym ent Act of Ji_9Aj6 

The Kraployment Act of 19A6 should be revised r.nd broup;ht up to date by 
the Congress. Part of the revision should include the establishment of a 
guaranteed- job program so that every able-bodied person has work opportunities. 

Financing the Costs of Social Welfare 

As our gross national product increases, the Congress, our economy, and 
the entire nation will be taced with the need \.o mrke important social pol- 
icy Jecisions. For example, I assume that in the future our gross national 
product will inLrea.ve at about the same rate as it has in the past and that 
w** will be taced with the de.^clsion of how to distribute the increase, with 
these possibilities to consider: 

1. Increase incomes co those who work and to their immediate 
famil les; 

2. Fucrease incomes to those who are re-tired, are disabled, or are 
widovi: ; 

3. Iru lease educational sjm vices to the young as well as to all 
individuals throughout their life- times; 

fncrrrr funds foi' medic . il research and provide high-quality 
heal til anH frdical servif's to all the people; 

5. increast' luiyments to rr-dui e or ellmin*ite poverty; 

6. liM rease paymen ' s for the control of environmental polJution; 
Decrticise i a ^m] . 

We win piobably use some imcIi of all seven of these possibilities 
durif]g .*e coming jl'jcade, But we need to maki advance plans based on a 
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consideration of r\ic priorities; the Congress should dt^velop a tea-ytar 
plan to accomplish this purpose. 

If, indeed, wt.- <im' to have Increased income growing out ot an increased 
gross nat^' nal piLduce and before we lower the retirement age or rr^uce the 
working week t< ^» much, wo should consider a policy of providing employees 
a periodic sixtuen-weel "sabbatical" to Li' fiuaiiced by employers as part 
oi their employment po Icy. 

Cone J Uf ; ion 

We Americans h.'ve .\ choicti of \ uree i:eneral approacY *»s to the possi- 
Mltties of improving our 1 Ives within our lifetimes; the optimistic 
approach, the prs imi' cic, and ^ .le real i tic. 

The optimistic approach is based upon making fhe least change in our 
present Institutions and policies an^l then hoping for the best. This approach 
results from a fal: reading of hi .tory because institutions and ideas do 
change, whether we want th.-m to nr not. Science and technology are con- 
stantly affecting hangers iii our lives; it is clearly Impossible to stand 
still and preserve all Lhe amenities of our lives without any change. 

The pessimistic npp oach tssumes that human nature Is baiie and cannot 
really change. II change In institutions ioeB occur, according to this 
approach^ it is ^ JuaJ ) v for tht worse. Th* re is often some evidence to 
support this position, but it ;oc.s not provide a sound basis for the imple- 
mentation of social policy nor has it been accepted In actual practice. 

In my lifetime, many changes have occurred, che work week has been 
reduced from over 60 dours to 40; poverty has been reduced; discrimination 
has been reduced; the status of the aged has improved; Infant mortality has 
declined; Ufi' expectancy has increased; child l.ibor has been abolished; 
education has become available to more; women'/; rights* 'lave become more equal 
to men's; home ownership has increased; burdensome work iu ^actorJpF and in 
the homo have been reduced; tli-ere is less Illiteracy; and countless more 
profound changes i 

We have made these changes, howp.ver, and we have learned that we can 
do more. 
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A reallHtlc appfcv4oh Co Improving; our conditions is Uised, In my 
opinion, upon the t'oUowLng anaumptlonj; : 

(a) Improvement in <»(Iu('Utiou helpn to ralHe the Htwndard oi Uving 
and the (jiiiil M y ol" life. 

(b> I'ooperatlvo effortH in meetiii^j universal problems are esucnt.ial 
and workable; life insnrtjn(«*, fnr exam|)le, is a cooperative financial 
effort and ho 1h social security. In Winston Churchill *8 memorable words, 
"Social insurance brings tlu* luaglc of the averages to the rescue of the 
millions." 

(c; Government Js a practical, fe*»*'bl* , and acceptable agent for 
making snmt' major decisions cm priorities and allocations of acarce re- 
sources, may fvisn at the process, criticize the decisions, and complain 
at the costs, but it still provides the best way to handle certain kinds 
of problems. 

(d) Use of the taxing power enables us to redi at.rlbute Income to 
educate our children; provide Income to the aged, blind, disabled, and 
widows; and provide Incentives to save. Invest, and consume. 

The realistic approach is that which says we can build a better world. 
We can do better tfian we have with existing policies, programs, and man- 
agerial coiiipetoncG . By 1976, I am sure that we will be doing better, and 
hi the year i^OOO, we will be doing Ijetter stlJl, 1 f we put our mliidfi and 
energies Into the effort. 
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lanjCATlUNAL UIMH)KTUNrni:S KOK THK KI^DKKI.Y 
M 1 vMav 1 fl . Kobanky 



This iDUutry \h I'xpiT Iimic I iijr^ i\ (tIhIh ot 
untie r- U'/irn I nf. /mkI /in opportunity for 
iidiiUH to ('.(Mitliuic to Icarn muHt be 
provldrd. Tlilfi 1h n (>ubllc necuHaiLy 
and i\ public rcHpunn tb i 1 1 ty . . . 



'Y\\v prei-iuH n^^, (juotatlon Ih prr)b/ibly mt pol^'rwinl when It ia iippll(*d to 
older adultH. Tfilh K'oup If pt-rli/ipM the moHt tick U'c tod , Iy,norud and decolvt'd 
(t'HpC'cIally with campai)»n promlHCH) Hi'Knn»nt of Aiiifrlcnn ho( iuty today. Thuy 
alHo art* thr moat forgotten ^roup In t\\v. United StatfH aa far ua educational 
opportun I L t CH are r once r iifd . 

"*Thr 1971 Wfiltf Hotjac^ flofiftTuncr on .ikIhk,* tind inori* particularly the 
'Section Kec'^mmendat loim On Kducallon' made a more forceful atatement In the 
'Section Report Preamble' wherein tliey atated:" 

Kducatlon la .1 baah rlj.»,ht for all peraona of all age groupa. 
It Iw (otUlnuoua and hencefortli one nt tl»e waya of enabling 
uldr*r peoph' to iiav*' a lull and me/ini fuJ IJfe, and a meatia 
of lielplnj', tfiem develop tlu^T potential aa a reaource tor the 
betternient of aoclety. 

Kducat L^t-na 1 opport un 1 1 I ea Uyr Older Adiilta Ih a mytli. In point of fact, 
and witiiln riie context of our "younKi'r K*-neration" aoclcty, to bt» old la to 
b<' un American I Tfje ama^IriK, tacf ih/U t lie re are almoat aa many older 
pi'Ople (over bS yearft (?t a^^,e) In tlie United StateH--aome twenty mill Ions — 
i\H thei'e are Ulacka. 'Hie elderly are tlie larf/^eat minority group In the 
country today. 

Kduratlonal opi "rtunJ tlea for »lder cltlzena abound in thia country 

H they are determined enou^b to aeek tliem out Often tlic queat for knowl- 
(Mlj;,e nere^KiIfat reat deal of Intenalve t j^jjlng whicli ofttlniea involvea 

fruHtrallnK f'hutt]io>i; and aliuntinK l<> find the proKrama available. Almoat 
uvery public or pr'"itc» achool, cfuirch, In' »try, union, aaaoclatlon of 
any kind, and luatlt ttlon of filp,ber educat w I era aome program In whlclj 
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oltler citizens can participate. Iwen our penal systems provide educational 
opportunltU'.-; to all Its inmates including the elderly. Unfortunately many 
ot thf programs are not directed towards the elderly but simply state that 
this or that program is being olfered. It Is noteworthy that most of the 
program publicity Is not channelled into media that is accessible to the 
elderly . 

A typical example of this Is a notice In a local newspaper In one of 
the larger cities of tne South. 

Kegtstr.it ion is open at the . . . for courses to prepare 
st'JtMits for careers as Medical Aides. Knrollment is 
limited. For Inforuiatlon, visit at . . or call 
.... Classes begin September A. 

. V/heLher or not this Is the anmiuncement as submitted by the institution 
is unknown, fcr » xperlence lias shown that newspapers often do take editorial 
license and .ibhrevlate mciterial submit' ed for publication. The institution 
submitting tlie notice has a better reputation nhan many for offering con- 
tinuing educational activities. However, It Is extremely difficult for 
the elderly to Judge from this course description or announcement the per- 
sonal benefit they mlglU derive t rom the program. 

Two examples of programs providing educ:atloual opportunities for older 
people are "The Institute of I.iletime Learning," and the "Herman L. Donovan 
Senior Citizens' Fellowship I>rogram/' The first is a national program 
offered by the "National Retired Teachers Association" (NRTA) , and the 
"/Vmerlcan Association of Retired Persons" (AARF). 

The fIRTA and the AARP have two centers, one located in the Copilol and 
the other on the West Ccuust . For those of you who are not familiar with the 
"Institutes of Mfftlrae Learning" it may be well to quote a sratement of 
purpose expressed In a NRTA brochure but is equally applicable to the AARP: 

Learning, every teacher knows, does not «?top with the end of 
schooi^-nor should It ^nd with retirement, for now come the 
years when there Is time to explore new fields of Interest, 
NRTA's Institute., uf Lifetime Learning, with centers In Wash- 
ington, D.C, and Long Beach, California, provide mswers to 
this neei! to rxplore ' wonders of today's expanding world. 
Tlie Institutes offer <:o rses in languages, current events, 
government, philosophy, art, literary appreciation, and a 
variety of skills in which members desire to gain coPipetence. 
The Institutes sponsor the Kvery Wednesdf^y Morning Lecture 
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Series, teaturinx, eminent speakers from many different fleldu. 
There is alsu a radio series of courses which reach thousands 
of listeners all over the country, and an advisory service 
for local communities wishing to establish their own Institutes. 

For those who seek their own pace of study, there Is the NKTA 
Home Study institute, offering courses on subjects of interest 
whicli members can complete on a leisurely schedule In their 
own homes. There are nu reciu Irements of eligibility for either 
the lecture series or the home study courses. 

Along with the two centers mentioned there arc numerous local chapters 
of both the NRTA and tht? AARP around the country. As with most things in 
life, the localities with the largest numbers :if retired people and In the 
more affluent retirement conimini t ley have the more ambitious chapters with 
the most activities, Including education activities, 

NRTA offers some of the best opportunities for the elderly educa- 
tionally. Membership fees for this association are minimal and the 
advantages maximum. 

"The Herman L. Donovan Senior Citiz.ens Fellowship Program," althougli 
limited to men and women over 65 yeaih of age, offers these people an oppor- 
tunity to become students at the University of Kentucky and the community 
colleges affiliated with it. There is no cost to students if they are 
accepted for a Donovan Fellowship. There are, however, some programs that 
are exceptions: home study programs, non-credit courses and extension 
classes. Unfortunately these exceptions limit the actual educational 
opportunity. It might be a more viable program if the senior citizens (in 
thlH Instai. .. those 65 or older) were able to partake of the exceptions. 

program Is, in effect, restrictive to older citizens ambitious and 
h ^Ux^hy e^^ough to devote their full tirr?< to any educatlon£il endeavor. 

Many |.nl)llt sciiuols offer programs for adults who are not full-time 
students. MomL of these schools have a director of adult education willing 
to offer almost any type (^f educational program provided there are a 
minimum number of adults willing to enroll and to pay a small fee. Again 
It beromes In 'mbcnt upon tht older student to seek out the course he/she 
desire'' and then find sufficient enrol lees to satisfy the required number 
of registrants. The director of adult education Is usually understaffed 
and underbudgeted and unable to actively solicit educational progr- ..s for 
the elderly. 
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There is another problem of priorities. The school superintendent is 
an employee of a school board which is normally interested in the education 
of students from Kindergarten through Grade 12, or In some instances junior 
or community colleges within the public school system. The school board is 
also limited In the amount of money available to operate the school system. 
Both the school superintendent and the board are youth oriented; they are 
primarily Interested in educating those who are full-time students in the 
school system. Therefore priority is given to funding this program. 

The adult programs are usually ortered if they can be self-supporting. 
Some programs for adults are federally funded, such as the Basic Adult Edu- 
cation Program. Other programs are tundcd hy the states. Florida has a 
Mlnloium Foundation Program wherein roui ses are 1 unded according to the number 
of students enrolled, This fund untor tunately is limited and all too often 
many of the older people are unable to take advantage of the program. Other 
states utilize similar types of funding',. 

InsUtutions of public higher education also olfer programs but the 
patterns are too similar to that of the public school system. Programs are, 
for tho most part, self-supporting. Where colleges and/or universities have 
state funding fi;r positions the direct costs of the programs offered adults 
must be recouped, Occasionally these Institutions offer some community 
service programs that are money makers. The "Robin Kood" theory applies 
frequently in adult education In all its iorms. 

Private schools, colleges and universities have similar funding problems 
that public institutions of higher learning hi: e, Snme have public spirited 
donors who give monies to support proKrams for adults and particularly older 
adults but these donors are exceedingly rare. Many foundations offer monies 
for certain kinds of instructional programs but thrse 'lasses are conducted 
primarily tr- trai.ii those people wh wlsli to wcrW witli the elderly nnd not 
for the elderly themselves \nyc^ S£, 

The federal governmetit through the Administration on Aging and the Hlgler 
l-ducal lon Act 196^ unfortunately follow i iho same approach thi)t foundai ions 
do. Most nf the noney funded through both of tliese Is fnt training pf-rsonne] 
t'> work with tlie .Hderly or for the admlnlstrat if)n of programs for the * 'deMy. 
The "'Adult Kducatloti Amendments of 1973' whirh amends Public Law H9-730, 
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Title III, 'states that the Act' may 'include components for elderly adults 
. . ."' but in: 

Professional Development 

Item 13; Authorizes the Commissioner to make provision 
for the professional development of persons engaged, or 
preparing to engage as personnel Ln adult education 
programs (50 per centum of the Federal discretionary fund). 

There is also a proposed funding for "Adult Education For Institution- 
alized Persons" which might or might not include those elderly who are in 
nursing homes or extended care facilities. 

The Higher Kducation Act of 1965 funding also had restrictions. There 
was a requirement of matching funds. The federal government provided 75 per 
cent and the using institution provided 25 per cent of the awarded grant. 

Other types of educational opportunities for the elderly are those 
offered by churcht»s, Industry, union and associations. These programs are 
usually closed or in-house Cypes, that is, for members only. The participant 
is usually a a^ember of the church, or employed by the industry, a union member 
or ail association mt'inbrr hetore being able to partit Ipace in the educational 
activity. Also most of the programs are self-serving. The church program 
'ormally has a religious connotation. 

Industrial educational programs are Job oriented except for the pre- 
retirement progra^n^^. The same apprt^nch is used by unions or associations — 
how to be a better union or association member. They offer little in the 
way ')f educational opportunities for the elderly although some unions have 
supported educational programs In their sponsored condominiums, 

"The 1^71 While Kouse Conference on Aging" will not be of much assist- 
ance to the elderly seeking nev educational opportunities. The educational 
committee with it.s 2^7 members certainly and diligently sought solutions to 
the ever expanding problems of providing educational opportunities but as 
In the past most of the committee's time was spent in seeking solutions to 
the problems of providing programs to train thotie personnel who will work 
with the aging. Another and perhaps more frightening aspect of the con- 
ference is that the budget prepared for the "Wliite House Conference ..." 
allocated almost the entire budget to hold thi» conference with practically 
nu monies remaining to implement the findings or recommendations of Che 
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conference. The senior citizens have had it again; intriguing promise^ but 
no action! 

All in all educational opportunities for the eldorly are abundant but 
only for those who are willing to persevere. The prcgnosis for expanded 
opportunity lays with tlie elderly becoming a more cohesive group willing to 
organir.e tor their rights; .ind to take advantage of their numbers and finan- 
cial power. It is time for the' ''Cray Power" minority to assert their rights 
for what President Nixun said was a public necessity and a public respon- 
sibility—". . . an opportunity for adults to continue to learn must be 
provided." 
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EDUCATION FOR ACINCJ IN THE KLEMKNTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
H. Lee Jacobs 

Education for aging in che Unii.td States has been poorly conceived, 
fragmentary, and uncoordinated, with ecii>hasif5 prioiarily on afjaorted needs 
presumed unique to the second half of life, 'ihls appa^c^t^t s^^ducationaJ 
cul-df'.-sac io due largely to the fact that educat^jrs, incJuillnj^ aiany leaders 
In the field of aging, have not fully arcepted the raiiit f iciitiori>s of tht- life*- 
span developmental psychology concept in education, which logically includee 
education for aging at all age levels, with "old age" per s« being consid- 
ered aft only one of the variables of aging. 

While a cc. jiderable number of individual school syetems have, in 
recent years, introduced some emphasis on education for aftlng belovf Che 
adult level, no generally recognized pattern for elementary and secondary 
school systems has yet emerged. The first major attempt in American edu- 
cation to change this situation is to be seen in the three-year pilot, project, 
"Teacher Education Program on Aging," launched at Ball State Uuiveraity, 
Muncie, Indiana, in 1971, with funding from the Administration on Aging, 
Although carried on under direction of the Department of Adult and Commun- 
ity Education of that univerHity, a selected number of teachers, elementary 
through secondary levels, are being trained in background, methods and 
techniques for incorporating education for aging in their respective school 
curricula, Concomitant with this training program will be the development 

and eventual publication of classroom materials on education for aging which, 

3 

hopefully, will be available for schools generally across the counrry. 

Research on Attitudes 

Many studies in recent yeara have shown that the most auspicious 
time for beginning a program of education for aging is the unparalleled 
attitude-forming period of childhood and youth. It has been found that 
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componentti of these early nttitudes eventually constitute values and Hr.er- 
eotypes which, having become totally internalized by late childhood, tend 
to persist throughout n u.. ^7 , 31 , 32 , 34 , 18, 19 j^. important, there- 
fore, to indicate the background of available literature and classroom 
experience on which teachers, school administrators, and communities can 
proceed in the development of conceptH and procedures in educa*:ion for 
aging. We can best clarify our educatl oua 1 objectives in this area by a 
consideration of rhe approach to instructional substance and type of teach- 
ing which is needed. 

KDUCATION FOR ADlNi; MUST BK INFOK^^\K AND 
INNOVATIVL:, S.lNCh fj CITS At.rOS'j 
SUBJECT MATTL'R, hXPERIENCK , AND YEARS 

Education for aging, as we have learnetl to stress In the area of sex 
education, must be seen in tiie per.spet tivv \\\ the developmental process, 
beginning in school with kindergarten and proceeding, with varying emphasis, 
throughout life, 

£JL?."L'^.'[LtA^X and Second acy S c h o ( » \ 
Needs an d Diver s i t i es 

At the elemetitary scliool Level Ideas about aging and old age should 
be taught, experienced, and absorluul, not so much as formal subject matter 
as const Itutltig a quality^ a iolorlng» a slanting of the dally learning 
process. This can best be done through songs, stories, films, art, 
selected pictures, family-school projects, field trips, and consistent 
analyses of experiences of pupils and teachers* U may also emiU ge natu- 
rally and normally as an ileuent iti any subject mattei ur teaching situation, 
from show-and"tell with the kindergartner , reading Interests in the primary 
and middle grades, to geography, history, literature, begituilng family 
living and home economics courses, and mathematics In junior liiglu Adher- 
ing to tills point of view at the junior high srlionl level. It is important 
that some erapliasls on the matter of education for aging should be made an 
Integral i)art of the discussion of the developmental concept In relation 
to pliyslcal changes and expanding relationships of these pte-adolesceut 
and early adolesctint youth* 
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At the senior high school level, education for aging may well be 
more formalized, as In a special unit on aging incorporated in a variety 
of courses to be listed in a later section of this chapter. As this 
writer se3s it, full courses on aging should be reserved for college and 
university years, at which time more extensive personal and professional 
interests are involved . » 

What is envisioned in this informal approach, aside from inculcat- 
ing a more positive conception of aging and old age in the so-called 
"formative years," is to aid in the establishment of interest in a wider 
variety of constructive life involvements which will carry over into the 
later years. Considerable attention has been devoted in recent research 
to what are called "early life correlates of late life characf^ristics . "^ 
This is simply another way of saying that regardless of what ve do as 
individuals the experiences of early and late life are tied together for 
good or ill. A major purpose, therefore, in urging the inclusion of some 
emphasis on education for aging in early school experience is to make sure 
that the rising generation will reach their older years still pursuing 
things that have been of absorbing interest throughout their earlier years. 
In this way they will not be overtaken by vegetative existence, and their 
contribution to society will end only with death. 

Th e Innovative Approacli 

An excellent example of what Is here meant by the informal and inno- 
vative approach to education for aging for young children was provided by 
a student in one of this writer's university courses, "Societal Aspects of 
Aging." She had previously completed her practice teaching requirement 
and was anticipating receiving her B.S. degree in education the following 
June, along with a certificate for teaching at t.he primary school level. 
Accordingly she was given an appropriate class assignment, namely, work on 
plans for developing positive attitudes toward aging in children at the 
kindergarten level. 

In the preparation of her written report this student was asked to 
do four things: 

(1) to look into research done In recent years jn attitudes 
of children toward aging and old age; 
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; (2) to evaluate available story material, pictures and 

I project reports for use with k.indergartners; 

(3) to develop, on the basis of her findings and her own 
experience, a typical lesson plan; and 

(4) to draw some conclusions as to possibilities and halps 
needed in education for aging at beginning j.chool level. 

As was anticipated this aspiring kindergarten teachnr did find some 
research reports related to her area, but they contained ver) little con- 
sideration of education for aging, as such at the kindergartcin levtl.^^ 
Likewise she found very few childrens* books which she considered construe- 
tivf. , in the sense that they did not present aging and old age as mis- 
fortune and elderly persons as objects of pity. Some of the acceptable- 
to-excellent story books having to do with aging which were turned up in 
this investigation, and subsequently listed by other -itudcnt teachers and 
professionals, are included in the "Additional Readings Conspectus" at 
the close of this chapter. They are listed under two broad grade categories; 
Primary (K-3) and Intermediate (4-6). 

The kindergarten teacher *s sample lesson plan wa?i prefaced by the 
statement of three objectives: 

(1) contribution to the development of the concept of time 
in beginning school children; 

(2) presentation of a positive image of older people; and 

(3) involvement of the children in responses concerning 
their relationships with older persons Ln their own 
families and neighborhoods. 

The lesson, as such, approximately twenty rsinutes in length, was built 
around a story. Gran dma's Holidays , by Doris Adelberg- (See Additional 
Readings Conspectus.) It was recommended that preceding the reading of the 
story aJuud to the children some questions might be raised about grand- 
mothers — who they are, where they live, what they do, how often grandchildren 
see them, etc. The story, which is th^n reac". to the children, is told through 
the eyes of a granddaughter who sees her grfndmothcr as an active, warm and 
understanding person, who has time, energy and love for her every day, hut 
especially on holidays throughout the yeav. A strong bond ot affection 
exists between the two, due primarily to the fact that they are able to 
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interact and to enjoy many activities together as persons, rather than as 
representatives v->f radically different age groups. By progressing through 
the yearly holidays and their relationship to life the story teaches the 
concept of time; it also presents an image of the role and worth of the 
older person which is far superior to that wliich is reflected in the 
culture generally. 

This story period is concluded with further discussion and a sug- 
gestion to the children thar. they think about their grandmothers and other 
older people until they come brick the next day for the "show and tell" time, 
when they can talk some more about grandmothers. Then it if suggested that 
later in the week aJ 1 may want to work together, as a class*, on writing 
some stories about what they have been thinking abouv grandmothers. 

Perhaps this illustration will suffice to show the type of approach 
to education for aging which, though infomal and largely unstructured, is, 
with the necessary adjustments at various grade levels, most desirable for 
children up to Junior high age. In junior and senior high, as we have pre- 
viously indicated and as will be expatiated upon later, various regular 
courses can be utilized as vehicles for some emphasis on education for aging. 

EDUCATION FOR AGING MUST BE KEPT WITHIN 
A SCIENTIFIC FRA^TEWORK TO APPEAL EFFECTIVELY 
TO TODAY'S CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Today's children and youth are accustomed to "space age" imagery, 
scientific literature, test tube thinking, and uncensored television close- 
ups on social problems confronting our society, including the continuing 
predicament of the aged. For this reason, maudlin, condescending, and 
evasive treatment of the subject of aging and old age can have no construc- 
tive meaning for them. 

Dealing with Negativism 

Despite important advances in the field of aging in recent years, the 
task of breaking away from the traditional negativism about aging and old 
age in our culture is still not an easy one. In all known societies, includ- 
ing our own, individuals tend to be "graded" or "placed" according to "behav- 
ioral expectations" for each age level, from childhood up through old age. 
These "assignments" of "appropriate behavior'* are made by society and, in 
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turn, accepted by individuals in accordance with their respective ".grade 
status." These social expectations tend to militate against even a limited 
consideration of differences and are reinfoJceJ in many vmys — by tsongs, 
Jokes, popular expressions, slogans, taboos literary illusions, and 
devastating innuendoes, such as "old crock,'' "has-been," "old fogy," "weak- 
minded," "dirty old man," and "old fool." 

Under this pattern of social Judgments and cultural assignments, the 
individual's "rights" and "duties"-~in short, his status— becomes more a 
function of what society "expects" of him than of how he objectively "feels" 
about the matter. In our society, for example, "youth" is associated with 
physical and mental vigor, bizarre dress, speed, and beauty; "old age," 
with decrement of physical and mental powers, unattractiveness, reflection, 
conservatism, ara inflexibility. Younger persons are adjudged to be on 
the "wild side"-- a bit reckless, boisterous, thoughtless, and irresponsible. 
Older persons, on the other hand, are expected to be reserved, quiet, de- 
pendable, and dignified, with little interest in play and the lighter side 
of things. It is right for youth to marry, but still mostly out of bounds, 
improper, or perhaps even "immoral" for oldsters. Such a negativistic 
outlook places "age," as such, in a damagingly wrong perspective. Serious 
re-examination of the semantic problem involved is mandatory if a more 
scientific frame of reference for the rising generation is to be achieved. 

More Precisene s fl in Termin ology N eeded 

A closer look at this system of "age grading" and ways in which it 
may be revised for the good of all should be a crucially important concern of 
curricula makers. This writer is convinced that closer scrutiny of the 
terminology used by leaders themselves in the field of aging is the logical 
point at which to begin on such a project. Frequently one hears a leader 
remark, "I am working with the aging," when he really means that he is 
working with "older adults." Likewise, the terms "aging" and "aged" should 
not be used sj'nonymously since aging, being interpreted as one aspect of 
change, actually begins with the fertilization of the ovum and "aged" 
applies only to lifers closing years. 

Another variation of this subtle and misleading use of words in the 
area of aging is the apparently consistent practice even on the part of 
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some rffugnized authoi J tlos of using the term *'aged" as a one-syllabled 
rather than a two-sy liable d word, as it is In Webster's dictionary. When 
referring to tht* fldorly, they say "aged," when they really mean - ged." 
Only the latter properly applies to persons of late retirement age alone, 
while the former may be used In speaking of any age level. A still more 
damaging misuse of words in this area is the habit of many otherwise 
knowledgeable persons of equating the terms "aged" and "senile," whereas 
we now know that senility is not a function of chronological age, as such, 
but of many things, only one of which may be the cumulative effects of a 
disease process accentuated by biological aging. Kor example, medical 
nevs sources frequently report cases of progeria (prc^mnture aging) in 
children five to twelve yeai ; of age. These young patients show all the 
slgr.s and symptoms usually as'-ociated with the "senile syndrome" widely, but 
not invariably, observed tn persons of advanced old age, such as: kyphosis 
(distorted posture), loss of hair, thinning and extreme wrinkling of the 
skin, decline of the central nervous system, involution of the musculatuve , 
lymphatic and sex organs, anomalies of the teeth (sharp irregularities, or 
even absence thereof), plus ischemic heart disease, along with cerebrovas- 
cular involvement . ^*^* 

All of this may appear to some to be "quibbling" over words. However, 
in our dealings with children and youtl*. it is vital, because words and 
slogans are conveyors of concepts ^ stimulators of emotions, and determiners 
of outlook and conduct, much more certainly in the tender years than In 
maturity. We need, therefore, to develop more precise definitions of 
terms and more consistency In their us'»i along with scientifically based 
educational content, methods, and procedures, in this emerging new field — 
the scientific Btudy of aging. • * ^' 

Accel era t_e d^ ^ )e ve 1 oi>j"e » ItaJ ^ JlilteS- 

One ol the more significant considerations in this broader educational 
effort is that the educational system, particularly in this country, may need 
t':> make some basic adjustment in order to keep in step with the fastei. growth 
and developmental r;.U.es o£ children and youth. This is a factor which can 
have considerable importance, especially if psychological correlations 
exist with the trends in increased height and i/eight over the past century. 
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For example, the age of raenarche in the Unltoil States dropped one and one- 
half years in the 50-year period— 1903 to 1953. Similar trend? have been 
indicated in mi»st other western nations. Li fact, the overall decline shows 
*\ trend of about four months per decade fron 1830 to 195U — approximately 4.3 
years in the 130 year period.^ 

Coupled with this precoslty in physical development among our youth is 
the vantJy Increased fund of knowledge posiiessed by the younger generation 
today, as compared with that which prevailed among youth of the past. Even 
children in the eighth and ninth grades krow more physics, chemistry, mathe- 
;natics, and geography than most adults, a id the knowledge acquired by the 
elderly In previous decades is largely obsolete. All of this means that 
education for aging, If it is to make a positive difference In the lives of 
the younger generation, must be cast in ,^ scientific frame of reference. » 

First Unit of Study on Agi ng for Hi^ h ^ e.io ol Youth 

To this writer's knowledge, the first attempt at presenting the study 
of aging in a scientific and academically acceptable manner to high school 
youth was initiated in North Dakota in 1962. In the sunmier of that year he 
was invited to serve as guest lecturer and resource person for the annual 
North Dakota Homeraaking Teachers Conference and Workshop, held at North 
Dakota State University. Included as one or these lecturer was the first 
draft of a unit of study on aging for high school youth, titled "Youth Looks 
at Aging." Used In mimeographed form by Home Economics teachers tor the 
first two years, it was published as a monograph by the University of Iowa 
in 1964, and again in a revised edition in 1969. This unit has now been 
utilized In some way by approximately 500 hi^h schools and colleges across 
the United States and Canada. 

The purpose of the unit, as state* In the published form, is "to 
investigate aging In the human area, in relation to its nature, personal 
implications, human relationship problems involved, and the cha].li?nges for 
life enrichment which it presents.""^ This stresses a positive concept of 
human aging and places the subject in a scientific frame of reference. Re- 
ports which have been received over the past ten years indicate that both 
teachers and youth like this approach to the subject of aging and old age. 
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The unit, built around 18 uiajor questions which youth have nskod 
concerning various aspect?? of aging, Is intended a,s a three or four week 
learning venture?, to be used In connection with such courses as perncnal 
anS family living, sociology, applied psychology, home economics, and Amer- 
ican social problems. 

Two important aspects of the study of aging which vitally concern youth 
are not covered in this unit. The first of these is sexuality in relation to 
aging. However, twu inexpensive booklets, "Sexuality and the Life Cycle" and 
"Sexual Life in the Later Years," prepared by the Sex Information and Educa- 
tion Council of the United States (SIECUS) , might well be utilized under 
Question 6 In the youth study guide on aging. There the omotlonul needs and 
interests of younger and older people are compared. *^^»^^ 

The other aspect of aging has to do with the subject of death, concern- 
ing which little has appeared in educational literature until recently. Now 
many educators are Insisting that anything so all-encompassing anu potentially 
disruptive in numan experience as death should be given objective and unhur- 
ried treatment. This is being referred to as "Death Education" and it is 
suggested that It should be initiated as a definite aspect of instruction in 
the earliest years of school experience and subsequently dealt with ao a 
part of the maturing process. It seems clear that In our type of society 
this is the only way in which a culture-wide Improvement in attitudes toward 
death can take place. ^ ;28,11,41 ^^^^ school level the subject of 

life's ending may appropriately be conbidered under Question 18, Item 10, 
22 

of the above unit, 

EDUCATION FOR AGING MUST i\\L FAMILY PROBLEM 
AND/OR INTERGENERATION CENTERED 

The destructive stereotypes — negative social values — which many leaders 
in the field of aging believe to be major hurdles with respect to meaningful 
living in the later years, have their origin in families and are reinforced 
by folklore, continuing daily usage, commercial interests, and other subtle 
forma ol opprobrium supplied by the ail-enfolding culture. 

Prevent ion and E radicatio n of Ster e otypes 

Perhaps the most difficult liurdle to either the prevention or eradica- 
tion of these stereotypes about aging and the aged is the tendency of social 
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values and norms to become interlorized and personal during the course of 
early personality development . "^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ dramatized in a news- 
paper cartoon, picturing a young "hippie" family at the time of the violent 
"student unrest" of the late 1960's. The longhaired, unkempt man and woman 
are etanding in one corner of their small, bare room, embracing each other 
as they look down at their baby's crib on the top edge of which Junior is 
standing while scribbling on the wall, "Down wiv..." The hippie mother, 
with a deeply pleased "flower-girl" smile, says to the hippie father, 
"Look, darling his first words!" 

How true it is thct not only violence, but many other undesirable 
social attitudes begin "in the cradle." If a child lives with acceptance and 
Is taught something of the meaning of his own development in time, he will 
learn to love, to forge outward linkages of good will and appreciation that 
span the generations. On the orher hand, if his tender years are cast in a 
family atmosphere of elder rejection and unrelieved misconceptions about aging 
and the later years, his own advancing years will be impoverished accordingly. 

Priority of Culture 

It has been well established in anthropological, sociological, and 
psychological research that culture is prior to "human nature"; that indi- 
viduals during the so-called "formative years" tend to "absorb" ways of look- 
ing at life and its values, much as in the case of the osmotic process whereby 
plants take in nourishment from the soil. In a culture, such as ours, In 
which older persons are devalued, and in a very real sense rejected, the 
negative effect on attitudec and behavior of children and youth can scarcely 
be overemphasized. ^^'35,36,20,6 ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ decades 

ago. Dr. Maurice Linden (1956). a geriatric psychiatrist, warned that "not 
only is the vicious circle of stereotypic thiuking perpetuated by the sad 
stale of affairs in our culture, but the repudiation of the symbolic repre- 
sentatives of authority, the senior members of our society, may be largely 
responsible for the growing recalcitrant Juvenile behavior in this country." 

Many leaders in the field of aging still believe that this is a major 
reason why any effort at ultimate removal of these stumbling blocks to full 
self-realization for people as they move into the ranks of the elderly is 
futile, if it does not begin with the family setting. 
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T lie Fam i ly and the "Gcnerat lon^ na£ 

Kastenbaum and Durkee (1964), on the basis ot research on the atti- 
tudes of both young people and older adults toward a^'ln^ and old age, came 
up with the conclusion that the attitudes of the youn^; toward "old" and 
"oldness" are apt to Influence their interactions with persons who are 
elderly, as well as to shape their own adjustment as they Join the ranks of 
the aged. Because of this unsavory product of the passing years many people, 
rather early in life, start looking backward. The resultant lack of con- 
templation of tlieir own old age thiu; tends to diminish their capacity for 
empathic identification with persons who are already advanced in years. 

Here, indubitably, is the crux of much of our intergenerational prob- 
lems today--the so-called "generation gap." If we can succeed, through edu- 
cational effort, to improve the still very much operational poor image of 
"aging" and "old age" — the how and the meaning of growing up and of growing 
"old"— much of our "rebellion" of youth will fade, and in its place will 

come more willing cooperation and constructive action in the area of youth- 
26,32,42 

age. 

Someone has facetiously remarked that the reason why many grandparents 
get along so well with their grandchildren in our "estranged age" is that 
these representatives of the two ends of the age spectrum have an enemy in 
common — "the generation between." While the wisdom of this assertion is 
open to question, it can certainly be said that bonds of affection and under- 
standing do grow between youth and older adults when they share the same 
activities, llils is why more effort is needed toward creating between the 
younger and older generations a sense of common goals. Moreover, this means 
that we should plan now for what intergenerational relationships should be 
like, for both the present and the future. An important aspect of this pre- 
paratory effort might well be what has been called "pre-expericncing old 
age."" 

As this writer sees it, this can be done most effectively through two 
categories of projects: 1) those in the family unit itself. In which children, 
parents, and grandparents work cooperatively on a common project or enterprise; 
and 2) community projects which involve the working together and sharing of 
children, youtl*, siddle aged, and older adults. 
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An apt Illustration of tac first project category may be seen In an 
activity engat-ed in s.vcra: su.mners .,;o by one of our neighboring families 
m Iowa City. This young family consisting of the parents and their six 
children ranging in age from two to fifteen years decided to build a two- 
car garage, in cooperatio, with the four grandparents who lived nearby. 
All members of the three families. Including the very youngest, were In- 
volved in the planning and actual construction of this building. The men 
and boys did the carpentering, cement work and painting, while the wo,nen 
and girls provided the meals, snacks, and the necessary encouragement for 
the "builders." As someone observed at that time. "There is more being built 
in that undertaking than a garage." In this project, as in many other common 
activities in which th.s family has subsequently been involved, it is evi- 
dent that values ot .,-e;.t importance for their current living and future 
years have been enhanced. 

You th — Sch^ql--^C'ommiin<t;v 

In illustrating the second type of activity-the community project-, 
involving youth, middle aged and older adults in a reciprocally enriching ' 
enterprise in a public school setting, one might refer to any one of a number 
of programs, which have been reported upon in various issuer of the national 
publication, A^. and elsewhere . ^ " starting in specific local 

communities, these have proliferated and have gained national attention. 
Perhaps it will suffice here, however, to comment on only a few of these 
programs which have become solid adjuncts to the school curriculum in 
several communities. 

The first of these innovations in the education of our youth, which 
has a very Important significance from the standpoint of education for aging 
in the school systems, is the Project for Academic Motivation (PAM) , launched 
at Winnetka. Illinois, some twelve years ago and eventually including schools 
m nine adjacent communities. Here is a situation in which much more is being 
accomplished, through a carefully worked out program of utilising volunteer 
services of a large number of adults, than simply the announced objective- 
"academic motivation for underachieving children and youth"-as important as 
this is. The reference here is to the obvious building of more positive 
attitudes toward aging and older adulthood which has been taking place in 
both the children and the 500 or more adult volunteers (approximately one-third 
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to one-halt of whom are older people) as they share their special skills 
and wisdom in a one-to-one relationship with children and youth who need 
special attention. 

Another project, closely related to the PAM program and actually 
Inspired by that project is "TEAM/' acronym for the title "Talent, Experi- 
ence, Ability, and Maturity," started in October, 1963, in one Junior high 

33 

school and later spread to three others in Louisville, Kentucky. Although 
this project, through the volunteer service of a large number of adults 
Including older people, has been primarily concerned with providing tutoring 
In more th.-^a a dozen subjects, actually, as in the Winnetka situation. It has 
done much more. Several hundred of both falling and superior students hnve 
participated In this program and It is likely that their outlook on life's 
later years and their relationships with older people will bo positively and 
permanently influenced. And it should be added that one of the most hopeful 
things that can be said about both PAM and TKAM is that they have been en- 
thusiastically endorsed and welcomed by both administrative personnel and 
tea.:her.*> In their respective communities. 

• A major educational Innovation which should be mentioned in this con- 
nection is the "Adopt a Grandparent" program. Originating several years 
ago as part of a Jewish youth movement, it has been spreading across the 

country during the past several years and increasingly moving into the edu- 
la 

cational system. For example, in 1968 several hundred Juniors and seniors 
in eight Catholic high schools, one in Hartford, Connecticut, and seven in 
the San Francisco, California, area were participating in this program, 
which at that time was being aided by grantti from their respective state 
ageuclHs, under Title III of the Older Americans Act of 1965. The plan in 
each school was simple. The high school students, after brief instruction 
on aging and the needs of older people, were encouraged to establish a one- 
to-one relationship with residents in homes for the aged. The students, 
along with the school administrators, were enthusiastic about the program. 
The youths involved reported that they had learned how to converse with and 
to be "more sensitive to the needs of older people." But even more impor- 
tantly, the director of volunteers in one of the homes remarked: "The 
students have a feeling of wanting to be helpful to older people, and now 
it has developed to the point where both grandparent and grandchild are 
doing much for each other." 
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Life Sit u ation Approach In Teaching 

Another project, with even deeper Lr.plicatlons In education for aging, 
Is what might be called the ''Living English" teaching technique introduced 
by a young English teacher in the small moiatain conmiunity of Rabun Gap, 
Georgia, in 1966. Assigned to teach ninth a.nd tenth grade English, this 
teacher soon encountered unruly student disinterest in his traditional 
lecture-type presentation of subject matter. After a short 'leriod of 
seemingly frultle.ss struggle to keep his students "in line" he came to the 
conclusion that a dygstic change in his approach was in order. Accordingly 
he walked into class one day and remarked, "How would you like to throw away 
the text and start a magazine?" This startling proposal, along with the 
idea that everyone was to be involved in the venture, met vith enthusiastic 
approval from the students. 

The question of content for the publication then arose. V/hile many 
possibilities were suggested the one that seemed most eliciting to class mem- 
bers was that of finding out all they could about the customs and ideas 
of their parents, grandparents, and other older people living in the area. 
Reports on their findings wefe to be made in class sessions, as well as in 
a publication which they decided to call "Foxfire," after a tiny organism 
that glows in the dark and frequently is seen in shaded coves of the sur- 
rounding mountains, /^s the weeks passed they began to discover many inter- 
esting things about their families and to appreciate the deep significance 
of the culture in which they had been cradled. Many of them became, for the 
first time, perceptive of the "wisdom of the old," as reflected in their 
grandparents and neighbors who have acquired, through long years of trial and 
error, "intricate tricks of self-sufficiency" in a framework of at-oneness with 
nature. Moreover, by common agreement, the young and the old, as they moved 
ever more deeply into conversations and demonstrations of simple folk-culture 
techniques in every day living, learned much of lasting value from one 
another. 

Not only has the teaching of English in Rabun Gap "come alive" as a 
vehicle of communication, it has done much to turn the lives of the old and 
the young around and has caused them to look at one another, perhaps for the 
first time, as persons and friends, rather than as chiefly representatives 
of particular age categories. In addition to the fact that the project has 
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become nationally known and praised as a venture in creative teaching, it is 
specifically noteworthy as an exaniple of one type of education for aging 
which, with variations and adaptations, might well be emulated in many high 
schools across the country. ^"^ It is little wonder:, then, that the starkly 
realistic and fascinating volume, Tlie Foxfire book , created by Southern High- 
lands High school students, under the guidance of their English teacher, 
moved up to the vicinity of best.-seller status within a year of its launching. 

Collaborat ive Effort in School S y stems 

Perhaps the most comprehensive effort toward incorporating the needed 
emphasis on Educati »n i aging at both the elementary and secondary school 
levels is now under, uay in Indiana. There administrative officials and 
selected teachers in a number of school systems are collaborating in intro- 
ducing education for aging into the total curricular offerings. The chief 
impetus and continuing guidance for this movement is being supplied by the 
"Teacher iiducai ion Program on Aging" at Ball State University. The mid-year 
(1973) progress report on this innovative effort indicates thai inter- 
generational activity of various kinds, with immediate reciprocal benefits, 
has greatest appeal to l>nth children and youth. Hopefully, upon this founda- 
tion will be bujlt more extensive ideas and concepts about the aging process 
and the worth of people as persons, irrespective of chronological age. 

Illustrative of this trend is the innovative work of one elementary 
teacher in a parochial school at Creensburg, Indiana. She began with the 
teaching oi aging concepts in her own class through the use of a small 
reference library of stories and audio-visual materials, children's visits 
to ntirstng hoires, along vith the utilization of severa] grandparent-age 
volunteers as "helping teachers." Eventually she was able to involve all 
of the thirteen other teachers of her school in an over-all education for 
aging project which has reached beyond the confines of the school to the 
community at large, In addition t.o her cla?5sroom instruction this teacher 
has been writing a weekly column on various aspects of aging for the local 
30 

newspaper. ^ 

In two other Indiana communitif-i'. Muncie and Warsaw, senior high 
school home economics teachers have f «und that education for aging fits wcjli 
into their instruction on clothing, family living, and the life cycle. As 
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regards thti latter they report that in their instruction they are giving con- 
sideration to the "oJd age" phase of human development, whereas previously 
they covered only the earlier years of adulthood. Moreover, as part of this 
newer approach, they are dealing with crucial issues pertaining to the aging 
process, including death and dying as an important aspect of "rounding out" 
the life cycle. In both communities administrative officials have shown 
close cooperation and commendable interest In broadening the base of edu- 
cation for aging in their respective school systems,^ 

EDUCATION FOR AGING MUST BK ALL- PERVASIVE, WITHOUT BEING 
DISRUPTIVE OF THE TOTAL CURRICUIA OF THE PUBLIC 
AND/OR PRIVATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

As most teachers at all school levels who have sought to introduce new 
courses into their respective curricula can testify, the scrutiny and often 
apparent downright opposition which they were obliged to face from adminis- 
trative personnel were never negligible. 

Perhaps, for very good and obvious reasons, this attitude on the part 
of those responsible for balance in and management of a school program accept- 
able to the constituency, especially tax payers, is understandable. This is 
doubtless why one is apt to encounter the argument that both elementary and 
secondary school curricula are already so "crowded" that it is next to im- 
possible, administratively, to add anything as all-pervasive as the education 
for aging emphasis described in this chapter to existing offerings. 

Rele vance to Wliat? 

We can expect, therefore, that for one reason or another, such as over- 
crowded curricula, inadequate teacher education in the field, or even the 
charge of irrelevance of education for aging, so far as academic substance .In 
concerned, progress toward utilizing the various levels of the public and 
private school syntems In developing a positive conception of aging and old 
age during the early years will be slow. Nevertheless, interest among edu- 
cators generally in this developing new field of human concern can be expected 
to grow because oC two considerations: 1) the fact of a rapidly aging popu- 
lation over the past half century, coupled with mounting scientific inquiry 
into the mysteries of the aging process in plant and animal life, including 
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the life of man; and 2) the current hunger of youth for "relevance" in their 
daily living and future planning, a considerable portion of which they seem 
to be findinfe of a reciprocal relationship nature with the older generation. 

Illustrations from the elementary and secondary school fronts apropos 
to the application of all-pervasive concept of education for aging which is 
needed at this time are to be seen in teaching innovations in three Iowa 
communities — Des Moines, Estherville, and Iowa City. In Des Moines two 
elementary schools, Moore and Cowles, with community financing not involving 
regular school tax monies, have been experimenting with « Senior Citizens 
Teach-in Program. This involves qualified retired people, some paid $2.00 
per hour but most serving without pay. They are utilized as special tutors 
who use their particular skills and professional know-how in after-school 
sessions to enrich the regular educational experience of grade schoolers, 
through instructing in such subjects as knitting, crocheting, carpentry, 
electricity, Spanish, and chess playing. According to the coordinator of 
the program the results of this experiment have been extremely gratifying, 

in that the lives of both the children and their grandparent-age tutors have 

9 

been enriched. 

In Estherville a young teacher of sociology in the local high school, 
having enjoyed many pleasant and lastingly helpful experiences with a variety 
of older adults in his own neighborhood, came to the conclusion that the whole 
idea of a "generation gap" between youth and old people was erroneous; that, 
in fact, it should and could be "turned around," with the young and old be- 
coming "generation gap allies," instead. Accordingly this teacher decided 
to explore the concept further, with the aid of his sociology stude.its. 
The response which he received from them prompted Mm to launch, with their 
enthusiastic cooperation, what it was agreed to call "Operatiot, Fri<indship." 
With the approval of his principal, he offer, d class credit for the time 
students spent constructively with senior citizens "learning about the 
problems of the elderly and, at the same time, providing companionship and 
assistance." Written reports, which the instructor called "lab reports," 
were required from the beginning, but students were given the privilege of 
"grading" themselves on the values derived from their work and the time they 
spent in various projects, such as visits in nursing homes, doing chores an.\ 
running errands for the homebound, as well as sharing food and extended 
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conversations with isolated and lonely aged persons. Concludes the soci- 
ology teacher, ''There have Seen real benefits to both generations in 
Operation Friendship. If it has worked in Estherville, I see no reason why 
it shouldn't work in every part of the state. "^^ 

In the third community, Iowa City, what might be called education for 
aging "spin off" from a physical fitness program at a local retirement resi- 
dence» Oaknoll, has significantly benefitted a sizeable number of high school 
students. It is known as "TOES," an acronym for The Oaknoll Exerci.'se Soci- 
ety. I'his group exercise program for the residents was launched some two 
years ago by two University of Iowa professors from the Department of Physi- 
cal Education and the College of Education, respectively as a direct service 
to the elderly and as a training experience in recreational leadership for 
college youth. However, the initiators of this enthusiastically received 
project, envisioning wider possibilities, decided to utilize it as a possible 
motivating factor with several "drop-outs" from a nearby senior high school. 
Reasoning that even these younger students have many of the same needs, both 
physical and emotional as senior citizens, they weve, with sanction from 
school authorities, invited to participate in the program and to respond on 
a one-to-one . basis with the older people. The results to date have been very 
gratifying, as reflected in the fact that several of the "drop-outs" have 
already returned to school, and a few have expressed an interest in further 
training for work with older people. The Oaknoll residents have also responded 
with enthusiasm to the participation of youth in their program. 

As was noted in the first of the above illustrations, t'le older people 
of the community are rendering an important instructional service to school 
children; in the other two young people have initiated a continuing and 
deeply appreciated variety of services to the elderly. In all three in- 
stances, however, the benefits derivtid are reciprocal between the young and 
the old, and sound education for aging is taking place. 

Aging in Perspective 

As is being increasingly emphasized ^ aging, contrary to the prevailing 
Conventional notion, is not confined sii.ply to the second half of life, its 
problecns and opportunities. Realistically considered, aging, along with the 
sexuality of man, is inextricably intertwined with the one grtjat evolving 
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cellular mystery which wf. call life. ' Both have personal and social im- 
plications that overlap at every stage of the lifelong developmental process, 
and they should be so treated in the schools. Moreover, chronological age, 
traditionally C(ei\traJ in popular thought about aging, will become lesy 
important to persons of all age levels. From the very young to the very 
old, they will find exprt-ssion and satisfaction in society according to 
their respective need:;, abilities, and experience. This broader view of 
education for aging will undoubtedly grow, as educators of our children and 
youth become more aware of its validity and necessity as an educational 
recjuirement . 

Conclus Io n 

In this chapter we have been primarily concerned with setting torth 
some concepts and a framework, accompanied by apt illustrations from the 
field, which teachers at the various grade levels can utilize in the eatab- 
llshment of content, methods, and procKlures in education for ag^ng. Tlie 
two major hurdles Impeding the progress of such a program — lack of formal 
training for teachers and administrative accommodation — can be surmounted with 
reasonable effort. 

Immediate next steps should Include the following: 

(1) More in-service training in the field of aging for public 
and private school teachers, through university workshops 
and Inatittites. 

(2) Other types of academic credit programs, including an expan- 
sion in the number of courses on aging such as are now being 
offered in several universities. Some of these might well be 
Incorporat cid in th^ degree requirements in education, or at 
least placed on a recommended electives list. 

(3) A regular summer session academic credit program, the course 
machinery for which already exists in a growing number of 
colleges and universities. For exrjmple, at the University 

of Iowa, between 1962 and 1964, this writer initiated a total 
of eight hours of graduate level courses: ''Biological and 
Psychological Aspects of Aging'* and "Societal Aspects of 
Aging," each three hours; plus a two-hour seminar, "Selected 
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Problems tn Aging/' The first two have provided students 
with needed background information on aging, and the 
seminar has supplied the necessary opportunity for tackling 
specific problems involved in education for aging at various 
school levels, 

(A) Expansion to other states and/or regions of the graduate 
credit (12 semester hours) offering, "Teacher Education 
Program on Aging," pioneered by Ball State University. 

Most educators and other professional persons, being involved in 
"people problems," have doubtless felt it necessary at various times to assume 
the role of innovator. In doing so many have, at some point, shared the out- 
look of Nicolo Machiavelli, the Italian statesman and writer who, 500 years 
ago, remarked: "There is nothing more difficult to take in hand, more 
perilous to conduct, or more uncertain in its success, than to take the lead 
in the introduction of a new order of things." 

Nevertheless, as this writer sees it, further delay and debate over 
what course of action should be taken In education for aging for the rising 
generation is unnecessary. Wtiat we need to do now is to act on the edu- 
cational know-how and opportunity which are clearly at hand. 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS CONSPECTUS 

General 

Harbage, Mary. "Lifelong Brush With Magic." Educational Leadership, Vol. 
24, No. 5, February 1967, pp. 427-435. 

A general discussion of the art and joys of reading— throughout life, 
but the main emphasis is on childhood and youth. The author lists and com- 
ments on 28 books of special value for the early years. 

Primary Grades - Kindergarten, 1, 2, 3 

Adelberg, Doris. Grandma's Holidays . New York: The Dial Press, 1963. 

A warm, understanding, active relationship between a little girl and 
her grandmother. The two interact as persons, not merely as representatives 
of radically different age grouos. Enjoying activities together, as do this 
granddaughter and grandmother, draws children and older people together. The 
holiday projects teach the concept of time. The image of the older person 
presented here is excellent. Strongly recommended for kindergarten and 
first grade. 

Aldridge, Josephine H. A Penny and a P ^. riwinkle . Berkeley, California: 
Parnassus Press, 1961. 

This is a story about old Sy, who leads the simple life of a fisher- 
man by the sea. He is alone and requires very little out of life to make 
him happy. This story could be the beginning of a discussion about older 
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people the children know— their occupations, habits, and contributions to 
others, what rhe children can do to make their lives happier, etc. Sug- 
gested for first and second grades* 

Barack, Barbara. Grandpa . New York: Harper and Row, 1967, 

A warm, loving, reciprocal relationship between a little girl and 
her grandparents. Much fun, teasing and affection evidenced. Appropriate 
for kindergarten and first grade. 

Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather and I . New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, i960. 

A little boy and his grandfather spend much time together, walking 
and exploring the world about them. Fine portrayal of creative, personal 
interaction between older and younger generations, within a framework of 
well balanced family relations. The Image of old age reflected here is 
excellent. This story is very appropriate for kindergarten and first 
grade children and should serve as a good catalyst for discussion of rela- 
tionships between younger and older people. 

Buckley, Helen K. Grandmother and I. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, Inc., 1961. 

A story about a little girl who, though expressing warm feelings 
and simple appreciation for other members of the family, feels especially 
close to her grandmother and accords her a special place in all her thoughts 
about daily experiences. The vocabulary is simple and does not depict the 
grandmother as being decrepit and an object of pity. High quality, similar 
to that of Grandfather and I . Appropriate for kindergarten and first grade 
children. 

Buckley, Helen E. The Little Boy and the Birthdays . New York: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company, Inc., 1965. 

A little boy wants his family to remember his birthday. His mother 
suggests that he can help by riamembering the other members of the family on 
tlieir birthdays. They will probably remember his, too. The little boy 
begun by remembering his grandmother's birthday. Soon all the birthdays in 
the family were remembered. The birthday idea, as here presented, could 
be the starting point for some discussion of the meaning of the aging 
process. Recommended for second and third grades. 
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Copeland, Helen. "Muet Mike Takino." In The Wide Horizons Peaders. Book I. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1966, pp. 60-69. 

A Japanese-American boy, who has no living grandparents, needs sub- 
stitutes for the big first grade school party honoring grandparents. By 
his own effort, he succeeds in getting five older people to become his 
adopted grandparents. They all show u^ at the party and Mike receives 
special recognition, along with his adopted grandparents. The story has 
important Implications for aging and would be aopropriate for first and 
second grades. 

Davis, Lavinia R. Summer is Fun . Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1951. 

A story about twin boys who spend part of their summer on their grand- 
parents' farm, exploring the farm and surrounding area. Although little em- 
phasis is placed on the grandparents, as such, the story could be a good 
"starter" for class discussion about the value of grandparents and other 
older people. Appropriate for second and third grades. 

Fassler, Joan. Hv Grandpa Died Today . New York: Behavioral Publications, 
Inc., 1971. 

The story of a boy named David and his grandfather, reflecting the 
love and devotion they share. In learning to understand and accept the 
death of his grandfather, David learns an important lessor, about life. 
Strongly recommended for upper primary grades. 

Flora, James. Grandpa's Farm . New York: Harcourt , Brace and World, Inc. , 
1965. 

A charming story about a little boy who is visiting h.1s grandfather. 
The grandfather tells many colorful stories about his own past experience and 
weaves in other "tall tales" to the delight of his grandson. The bond formed 
between grandfather and grandson is strong and reciprocal. This study might 
well stimulate the boys and girls to tell about stories they have heard from 
their own grandparents, as well as to write some stories of their own. Appro- 
priate for second and third grades. 

Guy, Anne Welsh. By the Sea . Racine, Wisconsin: Whitman Publishing Company, 
1966. 
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This is a story about Stephen and his grandfather who explore the 
seashore together. The relationship which tliey share is reciprocal and 
personal* Tlie reading of this story could supply the basis for a helpful 
discussion on activities which the children have shared with their own 
grandparents and other older adults. Highly reconnnended for second and third 
grades . 

Hart, Jane. Let^s Think About Time . New York: Hart Publishing Company, 
1965. 

The story of time — its meaning in our day-to-day experiences. How 
to think about it in terms of seconds, minutes, hours, days, seasons^ and 
passage of years. Beautifully illustrated to teach the concept of lime, 
in terms of what can and may happen to each person as he grows up. Goes 
beyond merely learning to "tell time" by the clock. Affords a splendid base 
for a child's beginning understanding of the meaning of "aging" ard "grow- 
ing older." Excellent for both kindergarten and first grade. 

Kiein, Leonore. How Old is Old ? Illustrated by Leonard Kessler. A 

Science Parade Book. New York: Harvey House, Inc., Publishers. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, 1967. 

An appropriately illustrated and simply written little book, which 
conveys the scientific Si.ory of aging in the myriad forms of life, including 
man, and places each in a comparative time sequence which can be understood 
and anpreclated by children in first and second grades. 

Krasilovsky, Phyllis. T he Very Little Girl . New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1953. 

Through this story small children may discover a feeling of empathy 
for the little girl who was too small, at the beginning, to do many things 
she wanted very much to do. But she grew and soon found i;hat she was no 
longer "too small," This story can furnish the basii; for discussion on 
physical growth and aging. iU*commended for kindergartc.'*. aud first grade. 

Krasilovsky, Phyllii. T he Very Mttle Boy . New York; Doubleday anci 
Company, 1962. 

A simple story of the physical growth of a little boy and of the 
interesting things he can do as he grows bigger and BIGGER. Relationship 
between physical growth and aging can be shown through this story. Recom- 
mended for kindergarten and first grade. 
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Krauss, Ruth. The Growing Story . New York: Harper & Row, 19A7. 

A little boy sees that plants and animals all around him are growing 
but can't be jiure, despite reassurances by his mother, that he is growing, 
too, — until he gets out his last sf» ison's clothing and finds it too small. 
Another story from which inferences concerning the relationship between 
^owth and &ging can be drawn. Recoiuraeaded for kindergarten and first grade. 

Merriam, Eve. Andy All Year Round . New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1967. 

A story emphasizing time, growth, and unfolding of awareness in a 
little boy. As Andy grows up, all his senses are brought into play, through 
contact with sand, grass, leaves, snow, etc. Opportunity for showing the 
relationship between Andy's development, life outreach and aging. Excellent 
for kindergarten and first grade. 

Snyder, A^nes. The Old Man on Our Block . New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., 196A. 

This story has to do with an elderly man who enjoys walking and 
talking with and pointing out things of interest to children in his neigh- 
borhood. That this feeliag is also shared by the children is reflected in 
one child's remark to another: "I like -hat old man, don't you?" The 
reply was, "And the luckiest thing is~ 1*£ likes usi" Implied in this story 
ia the idea that older people, despite degi^-t. of familial relationship, have 
much to contribute to the education of children And children can contribute 
immeasurably to the happiness of older persons. Strongly recommended for 
kindergarten and first grade. 

Int e rmediate Grades - 4, 5, 6 

Enright, Elizabeth. Gone-Away Lake . New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1957. 

This is the exciting book-length atory of what happened during one 
eventful summer in the lives of Foater Blake and his younger sister, Portia. 
With their parents' consent, they set out on a beautiful day in June for a 
train ride to a place called Creston, where they expect to spend the summer 
with their Uncle Jake> Aunt Hilda> and Cousin Julian Jarman. The Blake 
children^ their cousin and some new friends go exploring and soon run acroas 
two elderly people, a Mrs. Cheever and Mr. Peyton, her brother, both of whom 
are considered "peculiar" and "loners" by the other citizens. But the children 
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soon make frienda with these old people, who live in a secluded placo near 
a big swamp. With their help they explore further, discover an old, 
abandoned mansion, full of interesting pictures and other relics of years 
gone by. The parents of the children buy the old house for a summer nome. 
Mr. Peyton and Mrs. Cheever and the children become fast friends and there 
is a new lease on life for all. Here is a story which emphasizes the worth 
and desirability of older people. Excellent for all levels of the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Estes, Eleanor. The Middle Moffat . New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1942. 

Jane Moffat, the heroine of this book-length story, consistently 
refers to herself as the "middle Moffat." Says she, to all whom she meets, 
"I'm the middle Moffat, not the eldest, not the oldest son, not the young- 
est, lust the middle." Jane gets this idea from the way "in which her mother 
introduces all her children, except Jane— "this is Sylvia, my oldest child..., 
Rufus, my youngest." But she has no special designation for Jane— until 
Jane invents one of her ovm. Jane makes lots of friends with people on her 
street, but she especially likes older people, one aged man, in particular, 
Mr. Buckle, a Civil War Veteran, who is soon to reach the century mark. 
She likes his always bcacir.g smile, bright blue eyes, white h^ir, and 
friendly manner, especially towaid her. This means a lot to her since she 
hears everyone refer to Mr. Buckle as the town's oldest and most honored 
inhabitant. The oldest inhabitant, Jane, and several other children of the 
neighborhood become good friends, sharing many common interests, and mutual 
expressions of appreciation and good will. Jane especially enjoys Mr. 
Buckle's interest in the books she reads and he often discusses literary 
matters with her. She likes to play cards with him, too. The big birthday 
celebration— the 100th for Mr. Buckle— fi;.ally arrives, the "oidect inhabi- 
tant" is duly honored, but he does not forget Janey. She is asked if she 
would like to ride home with him. This makes her happy and proud. Presents a 
commendable image of an elderly person. Recommended for ail intermediate 
grades. 

Gardner, Lillian, 'r he Oldest and the Youngest, and the One in the Middle . 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company, 19S4. 
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A Htory of how MilUcent ("Mlasie'*), an only child and the younguat 
on her streia, leeUnft "Utt out" much of the time by slightly older children, 
makes frlenda with Pete, a neighbor boy who is older than she. With his help, 
she establishes a club wliicb will Include all ages and none is to be left 
out— the Oldest and Youngest Club. The project cat'jhes on with the other 
children and Mlssle'a problem Is solved. This story provides an excellent 
hasiij for dlacussion on the problem of "age d Iscr Imlnat ion"— at all levels. 
Including old age. Recommended for second through fourth grades. 

LnwHon, Robert. Xhjy^^ Wejji S^^^ New York: Tiie Viking Press, 

1940. 

A story of three generations and* how their lives Intertwined In the 
saga of a developing America — from pioneer days to the present. A first- 
person, historically based story, reflecting a wholesome, perceptive out- 
look on intergenerational relationships. Appropriate for third to fourth 
grades. 

Meeka risther M, j.cf L ^^"A .i^/ ' lames^ I'ond . New York: LuLhrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, Inc., 1962. 

This Is the story of Jeff, a small boy, who has many friends, some 
little, some his own age, but also some big friends—Mr. Jamea, for instance, 
who lives on an adjoining farm and is: always happy to see him. Jeff and Mr. 
James, a man of grandparent age, have long conversations about many things, 
as they walk around the farm. Mr. James digs a big pond and stocks it with 
bluegills, and in due time he, Jeff, and Jeff's many friends catch fish from 
the pond. And all the good friends, including Mt . James, have a big fish 
fry und enjoy it immensely. 'I'his story presents a highly commendable Image 
of intergenerational relationships, quite aside from immediate family ties. 
Highly recommended for children from first to fourth grade. 
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INFORMAL APPROACHES IN EDUCATION FOR AGING 
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CHAPTER 6 



COMMUNITY PROGRiVMS IN EDUC^VriON FOR AGING 
V^, Dean Mason 

Although many formalized programs whereby adults can continue the 
learning process have been structurpd, It has been discovered that much 
of the continuing education for older adults takes place in informal com- 
munity groups. Needs, capacities, responses, mobility and motivation ao 
change with the passing of years and community organizations and agencies 
have responded with educational programs which seek to meet the challenge 
of the times. 

There are many resources available to the older adult for continued 
learning experiences within the community. New frontiers are opening with 
new concepts of the aging process, new emphasis on leisure as related to 
the work ethic, new community structure brought about through rapid social 
change and a new concept of abundant living at every age. The challenge 
lies before us to discover the educational needs of the older adults and 
then to identify with individuals, agencies and organisations where respon- 
sive action can be forthcoming. The resources in the local community are 
almost unlimited. The public and private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, libraries, museums, mass media, service clubs, fraternal organizations, 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., art institutes and art leagues, literary clubs, 
and many others, offer open doors whereby the concerned individuals can see 
that the community is responding to the educational needs of its older citi- 
zens. This is not an attempt to distinguish all community programs which 
are related to the educational needs of older adults. It should be noted 
that many such programs may have education as a secondary aim with fellow- 
ship or other specific needs as the primary goal. 

All community agencies with education as a full-time or part-time 
objective can and should contribute to education for aging. The White House 
Conference report refers to informal and formal domains in referring to edu- 
cational agencie.^. The informal domain includes such organizations as 
churches, synagogues, labor unions, farm and business organizations, civic 
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associations, libraries, museums, and community centers. In the formal 
domain is listed private and public schools from the kindergarten through 
post-graduate and professional education. Radio and television have and do 
make an impact on education for aging. 

Informal educational programs, developed by community agencies and or- 
ganizations seek to assist the person from middle age and up find self- 
fulfillment and satisfaction wherein they can function as an integrated whole. 
Older persons can and should be helped to discover their greatest potential 
within the physical and social framework of their life. Abstracts of re- 
search and documented information give evidence of the development of needed 
educational programs for older adults. Such programs arc directed toward the 
constructive use of leisure time, retraining the older person for economic 
and cultural advantage programs to help the jobless adult and the disadvan- 
taged older worker. Educational programs developfid to help meet these needs 
are supported by studies concerning the learning abilities and character- 
istics of older adults, motivational factors for learning, felt and real 
educational needs, psychological development through the life span, and the 
problems associated with learning in the years past forty. 

With educational programs which have been developed and sponsored by 
community organizations it is sometimes difficult to quickly identify the 
educational goals. These educational goals are sometimes defined as ''adding 
meaning to life'* or "adding life to years," which implies that something 
positive will happen to the individual through participation in the projected 
program. A very positive aspect of the development of community programs 
which help meet the educational needs of older adults is the fact that the 
older persons themselves have been, and are, involved in the process of seek- 
ing to discover their real educational needs. This is as it should be, for, 
although professionals seek to develop emphathetic feelings related to the 
needs of older adults, too often they misinterpret what is being said or 
what the real goals and/or desires of the older person might be. The older 
adult, as a part of the community, should be involved in a sharing process 
v/hert^by he can help develop the needed educational programs, give leader- 
ship in carrying through, and become actively involved as a learner.^ 
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Conununity educational programs for older adults have been developed 
to assist thum, t rom middle-age on, to find degrees of self-fulfillment and 
life satisfaction wherein they can function as an integrated whole. The 
older person will be helped, through such learning experiences, to discover 
his greatest potenti.;l and to function most realistically within the physical 
and social framework of his life. 

It Is difficult to determine, with any degree nf accurary, the amount of 
Involvt^ment older persons have in community educational programs. The 
National Center for Fducat ional Statistic?; in their report of 1969, estimated 
that there wore 13,150,000 persons or 11.0 per cent of the eligible population 
engaged in adult education activities that year. This has grown i rom 7.8 
per cent of eligible adults participating in such programs in 1957. At thac 
time 1.6 per cent of the 18,600,000 adults over 65 years of age were par- 
ticipants in some type of adult education programming. 

In the 1969 survey It was discovered that 42.2 per cent of the adults 
over 65 years of age were using community organizations as their instructional 
source for adult education programs. This was approximately two times higher 
than the public or private scliool which showed 21.7 per cent of the adults 
finding their instructional source there. 

The following chart shows the Impact community organizations have in 
helping to meet the educational needs of older adults. 

Education as related to the older American was recognized as vital and 
ImpuitanL at Llie 1971 White House Conference on Aging. There were two 
hundred and sixty nine delegates working specifically in this area of con- 
cern. These delegates represented the older people themselves, in major 
ethnic minority groups, professionals In the fields of education and aging 
and represented ail fifty states, I'uerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and the Pacific Islands. 

Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, who served as co-chairraaii of the Section on Ed- 
ucation for the 1971 Wliite House Conference on Aging said in his opening 
remarks that education Is itself essentially an affirmative enterprise. 
"Education for older persons is based on the assumption that it will lead 
to something better, In the lives of those participating."-^ The educational 
programs proceed on the assumption that the older person is capable of a 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SOURCES UTILIZED FOR ADULT EDUCATION AS 
PER CENT OF AGE GROUPS, BY SEX AND R^V^E: 
LH^ITED STATES, MAY 1969 



Instructional 


Total 




Men 


Women 


sources 




White 


Negro 


Other 


White 


Negro 


Other 


















All sources 
(in thousands) 


295 


PARTICIPANTS AGF 65 AND OVER 
98 8 - 180 8 


1 






Per 


cent 11 of column totals 




Public or private 
school 


21.7 


23.5 


50.0 




20.0 


12.5 


100.0 


College or university 
part time 


5.4 


4.1 


25.0 




5.6 


12.5 




Job training 


6.1 


10.2 






4.4 






Correspondence 
courses 


6.S 


11.2 






5.0 






Community organizations 




23.5 


50.0 




51.1 


62.5 


100.0 


Tutor or private 
instructor 


13.2 


14.3 






13.3 


12.5 




Other 


13.2 


20.4 






10.0 


12.5 





ll Percentages total more than 100. 0 due to participation in more than one 

Instructional source of adult education. 
Note: Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 



constructive response to educational stimulation. Dr. McClusky goes on to 
suggest that we are living in a society where "learning" has become an 
essential condition for participating and advancing in the world about us 
and is equally mandatory for personal development. We are therefore called 
upon to develop educational programs where all persons, regardless of age, 
will be able to take part in learning experiences throughout the length of 
their years. 

Learning experiences for the older person need to be relevant for their 
unique situation in society. They must deal with the physical, social and 
psychological changes which have taken place in the older persons life. Re- 
search has shown that persons over 50 years of age are not adequately repre- 
sented in adult educational activities and that the degree of representations 
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declines with advancing years. It has been proven that the older person is 
fully capable of learning. The problems of participation of the older per- 
son In learning programs which would prove to expand their horizons and help 
thew find greater satisfaction in life, may He at the feet of agencies and 
individuals who can and should develop programs which will gain their con- 
fidence and motivate them to want to participate. Older persons may ask, 
why? They ofttimes conceive of education as something done for credits 
whereby a person can prepare to make a livelihood. 

The complexity of health care delivery ])rogramSi social security and 
the constant flow of forms and check lists have helped develop a conscious- 
ness on the part of older persons that they need to keep mentally alert and 
responsive to new demands. There is a greater consciousness today among the 
older citizenry that, in order to cope successfully with their survival 
needs: income, food, health, housing, social adjustments, family, that they 
need to be "learning" new facts and new ways of doing things. The motiva- 
tional factors for education for aging sliould not be limited to survival 
needs but should Include the aesthetic values that are impurtant at any 
stage in life wherein we add meaning and purpose to life and living. It is 
important for society to become involved in education for aging wherein the 
older pcison continues to contribute to the progressive well being of the 
total community. 

At the 1971 White House Conference on Aging Ur. McClusky suggested 
that there are two developments which show substantial promise of superior 
achievement in education for aging. First there Is the phenomenal growth 
of the community college which is designed to make community services and 
adult education a principal part of Its overall program. There is evidence 
that thL»se community colleges are taking seriously their responsibility for 
providing educational services for thp elder person. There have been demon- 
stration programs wherein community colleges have developed curriculum 
geared to appeal to and help meet the real needs of the aged participant. 

The second promising development is the widespread development of the 
comjiiunity school. The school seeks to be of service to all persons of all 
ages in terms of needs and preferences. 
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There are many cities where public 'school programs of aduit education 
are providing opportunities for continued learning, specifically directed 
at the older adult. New York State discovered some years ago, from a 
random sampling of those enrolled in adult education classes that fewer than 
1.5 per cent of the group was 60 years of age and over. They added a staff 
member to the State Education Department, Division of Continuing Education 
to promote educatioi7 for aging, develop curriculum materials and to do 
training. As a result of these efforts, classes for retirees are being 
offered in many communities across the State. Triesc classes are offered 
at a time and place convenient to the needs of the older persons and are 
tuition free. 

The Role of Clubs. Senior Centers, Civic and Other Community 
Organizations in Educational Programs for Older Adults 

In many clubs and centers where older persons are involved, the educa- 
tional Impetus is often integrated into another program that has a broader 
purpose . 

There are numerous service clubs that do become involved indirectly in 
educational programs which help expand the horizons of our older adults. 
The film shown at the Lions Club, the lectures presented by a professor at 
the Kiwannis weekly meeting, the panel discussion concerning some community 
problem held at the meeting of the Optimist Club— all help adults learn. 
The Federation of Women's Clubs has become deeply involved in working with 
and for older persons in constructive ways. Many other women's organizations 
have shown interest in older adults and have given aggressive leadership in 
developing educational programs related to the aged and aging. There are 
materials available to give guidance to clubs, centers, and institutions in 
developing educational programs for older adults.'^ Wientge suggests a model 
for continuing education for adults which could serve as a means of givinj; 
direction to community organizations seeking to project programs which help 
meet needs as life continues. The continuum goes from finding a mate, home 
and Job (20s and under); to career and family development (ages 30-39); to 
status maintenance and enhancement (ages 40-49); to holding on and looking 
ahead (ages 50-59); to career termination and retirement planning (ages 60- 
69); and to living in retirement (age 70 and beyond). Clubs and other 
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conununity organizations are developing educational programs which cross 
these Lines of demarcation although they most often tend to speak of needs 
of fulfillment for every age sector— many times through programs concerned 
with religion, politics, citizenship, and general knowledge. In some com- 
munity organizations the educational impact comes about through a process of 
serendipity. Federal and state Involvement through financial assistance and 
professional guidance has stimulated local community involvement in programs 
of education for aging. The National Council on Aging has published a caea- 
logue of federal programs, foundations, trusts, and voluntary agencies that 
assist communities and individuals in meeting the needs of aging. ^ 

Senior Centers have sprung up throughout the country in many cities 
large and small, as funds have been made available by the Federal Government 
under Title III of The Older /\mer leans Act, Therr-e centers, in the beginning, 
drew members from thi lower income categories of the aging population; 
wi'Jowed, over 70 years of age, and those who have little education. The 

personnel operating these centers have found it difficult to interest their 

6 

participants in adult education courses. 

Attention is being shown in recruitment and training of personnel who 
have responsibility for developing community programs of an educational nature 
for the older adult. ^ The National Pilot Institute on the Education of the 
Aged, funded through the Administration on Aging and sponsored by the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. and Its sub-section on Education for 
Aging, held at Exeter, New Hampshire In 1967, illustrated how various local, 
state and national organizations could share their knowledge and concern in 

developing programs of education for aging. This institute also compiled a 

g 

detailed bibliography related to education on and for aging. 

Many communities have responded to the needs of older adults for re- 
training or the development of skills whereby they may obtain supplemental 
income. Some educational programs for older adults have as a major ob- 
jective, that of helping the retiree find needed employment. These programs 
are frequently in the nature of short-term training. A number of studies 
have been made to determine the older persons adaptability to retraining or 
learning new skills. Some researchers feel that previous evaluations of 
adult learning have not realistically appraised the older adult^s ability, 
since laboratory training is artificial, tends to reduce confidence, and 
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requires the older subject to adopt a form of learning with which he Is 
9 

unfamiliar. A survey was made regarding employment for older workers for 
the Organization for Economic Coo'eratlon and Development in Paris, France. 
This survey, dealing with scientl^'ic knowledge on age changes in human 
capacities,. especially in learning ability and adaptability, describes 
various methods used to train workers over 40. The findings showed that, if 
the setting and methods used were adop^ d to changing capacities and needs, 
learning and training were possible even in late maturity. Certain psychol- 
ogical difficulties such as pacing, short-term memory and interference factors, 
and unlearning must be understood before one can teach an older person. It 
is better to train people in groups and to move to development areas in 
groups. Research in adult learning at Duke University has suggested that 
a learning deficit is not truly a deficit of learning but of performance, 
and recommends that retraining be a routine part of work in order to mini- 
mize the stress of the learning situation . "^^ The Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Manpower Training and the Older Worker held in Washington, D.C., 
in 1966 includes important information concerning community action on older 
worker training and employment, motivating the liard-core unemployed, selec- 
tion, counseling, basic education, and employment services. ^"^ An annotated 
bibliography concerning training and retraining the older worker has been 
prepared by Kreps and Laws."^^ 

The public welfare department has the potential for reaching the great- 
est percentage of Lhe population over 65 years of age, consistently and with 
some assurance that they will be heard a-, they lielp implement federal and 
state programs of fiinanclal aid. The welfare department throughout the 
nation should be the best informed group concerning the real needs of the 
aged population because of their consistent identification with them and 
• their many case studies. 

Welfare departments have developed a broad concept of service to help 
meet the growing needs of older adults. Jerome Kaplan has made a definitive 
statement cvv 'erning public welfare services and the goal of public welfare 
department social services. "The public welfare services, directed toward 
mobilizing the capacities of the individual and the resources in the com- 
munity, include referral to existing community resources, development of 
resources, stimulating community action, marshaling and coordinating community 
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effortH. Consviltat Ion lo tlu» cDmmunlty basfd an knowU'dK^* through obser- 
vation, liinplrlcal exper li»nci' , and jjclentll'lc researcli arii part of these 
services. It Involves working with those wlu) apply for economic asslHtance, 
those now receiving aid, and with tlie entire comiiiun 1 1 y so as not only to 
prevent, within the limitations of existing knowled^;e, those problems which 
nei:essltate so many ot these services, but also actively to promote well- 
being, The goal of public welfare department sorlal si^rvlc's Is to develop 
a cultural atmosphere wlilch recognizes and arts to nu-et tlie basic human 
needs of people i>f all ages: good shelter, food and clothing; employment 
based on ability; adequate health facilities and opportunity to use them 
with dignity; and educational, social, spiritual, and recreational oppor- 
tunities to meet the desire for creativity, productivity, usefulness, and 
sheer fun."^^ 

Churches and synagogues have been Involved In programs related to tlio 
educational needs of older adults for many years. During recent years they 
have opened their doors to other community agencies where facilities were 
needed to help meet educational, social and leisure time neeils of ailults. 
The older adult has been considered when new buildings are planned wherein 
availability, access, stairways, accoustlcs, comfort are all considered as 
Important. Many churches and synagogues have employed staff members with 
special expertise regarding the aged and aging. National Boards and Agencies 
have employed directors of adult programming to give guidance to local groups. 
The Methodist Church in 1943 took the lead In employing a full-time worker 
on the staff of Its Board of Education to promote work with and develop 
programs for older people. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
In America, which Is now a part of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ In America, Implemented a two-year research program In 19/*? related to 
tlie clujrcli's ministry to older people. 

Paul Maves lias described the objectives of church programs for older 
people In the following manner. 

Programs for older people In the Protestant churches generally 
have live functions: worship, study, recreation and fellowship, 
service and evangelism. The study aspect of the program Is 
designed for personal enrichment and for more effective func- 
tioning In the other four aspects of the program. The service 
aspect of the program Includes the practice of Christian cltl- 
xer.ship as well as philanthropy and volunteer service to agencies 
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and individuals in the community. In general terms the objectives 
of such programs are to help older people to face the losses, to 
achieve the compensations, and to find meaningf ulness in late 
maturity .16 

With the growth and development of congregate and domiciliary homes for 
the aged, research is emerging as to the importance of adult education for 
their clientele. Mason has made a study of the effect of a group discussion 
program in a home for the aged on the behavior patterns of the participants. 
King sought to identify the educational needs of older adults living in 
three congregate homes in Indiana. E/.forts are being made to discover how 
older persons in retirement can continue to share their intellectual resources 
to develop and sustain educational programs for others with special needs. 

All levels of government, public and voluntary agencies and other organ- 
ized groups are becoming involved in creating a variety of programs and 
projects of an educational nature which will be helpful to older adults. 
Educational institutions of every kind, voluntary groups, private and public 
industry, churches and synagogues, national, state, :ind local organizations 
are offering older adults educational opportunities. 

What Dr. Maurice Linde.n has said, concerning program reforms related to 
health care delivery programs in our Nation, can be said concerning the 
development of educational programs for older adults. The need to foster the 
functional integrity of the older person, promote personal dignity, independ- 
ence, and sociability and practice physical and health miaintenance is leading 
to programs of reforms Instigated by persons, agencies, and institutions 
working with and for the older person. 

The Section on Education for the 1971 White House Conference on Aging 

expressed well the need for the concerted efforts of the total community in 

developing educational programs for the aged and aging. Education is a 

basic right cf all pcraona of all age groups. It is continuous and henceforth 

one of the ways cf enabling older people to have a full and meaningful life, 

and is a means of helping thfja develop their potential as a resource for the 

1 8 

betterment of society. 
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CHAPTER 7 



NON" TRADITIONAL EDUCATION: SOME NEW 

APPROACHES TO A DYNAMIC CULTURE 

Earl Kauffman 
and 

Patrick Luby 

Introduction 

Camping out on the moon, complete with a golf club and television, is 
not a new, albeit vicarious, experience for the generations of people edu- 
cated in the traditions of contemporary society. Men walk in space, families 
move from place to place, numbers are replacing names for persons and things, 
and the population of people over sixty is growing faster than any other 
cohort age group. Need we concern ourselves with modifying the status quo 
in our educational system in this maelstrom of change? The answer, ob- 
viously, is "Yes," and the quicker we get on with ordering innovations the 
better it will be for all generations, ours and those that are to follow u^-. 

"Eight Hundred Lives" is the way Toffler^ frames history. By this he 
means there have been that many generations of approximately sixty-two years 
each, and adding all together the first seven hundred ninety-nine has not 
seen so many changes as had the eight hundredth, ours. Up until our times 
resources have limited decisions; now decisions limit resources. 

It is the contention of the Forum on Aging at the University of Kentucky 
that older people are a national resource of vast potential. As a resource 
they may well become People of Destiny. With leisure, wisdom, devotion, 
and freedom the older citizens possess attributes unequaled by any other 
cohort group. Given opportunities to continue education in ways that 
release their talents older people may well become Senior Advisors to 
Decision Makers. 

For all of his vivid prose and many good thoughts the ideab about olde*.' 
2 

people Reich expressed in The Greening of America must be challenged. His 
assertion that "Older people learnod how to live in a different worla; it 
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is really beyond them to imagine themselves living according to the new 
promises," may refer to their opinions about the "new" youth of the mid- 
sixties. What should have concerned him as he describes "Conaciousuess 
III," is the fact the older people are educatable, they are flexible, and 
they too have dreams and visions of a better society. They, like the dif- 
ferent youth of Reich's time, are calling for an education that continues 
their awareness of things as they are so plans can be shaped to make things 
as they ought to be. 

3 

H. Lee Jacobs makes a point for the education of older persons when 
he writes, . . there has been a growing conviction that while 'getting 
older' is universal, how a person ages is something he can, with the help 
of his community and educational system, influence substantially," This 
position was enhanced by the reports of the delegates to the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging. As recorded in the final report of the con- 
ference, "the delegates wcru un^nnely qualified to develop policy recom- 
mendations in education for older people" in that they represented older 
people, major ethnic minorities as well as professionals in the fields of 
education and gerontology. They subscribed, for instance, to the remarks 
of Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, co-chairman, who said. 

But when we turn to education we find a more optimistic domain. 
In fact, education is itself essentially an affirmative enter- 
prise. For instance, education for older persona is baaed on 
the assumption that it will lead to something better in the 
lives of those participating. It also proceeds on the collateral 
assumption that older persons are capable of constructive response 
to educational stimulation. 

... for persons in the later years, change gives rise to a 
Mouble jeopardy.' That is the changes in the society surround- 
ing the individual compound the readjustment induced by the age 
related changes occurring within the individual. Thus, if edu- 
cation is to be relevant for the unique situation of the older 
person and, moreover, if it is to be effective, it must without 
compromise deal wich the multiple impact of change inherent in 
the life stage which older people occupy. Such an encounter 
should generate an educational program markedly different from 
that associated with the 'credential' system of formal education. 

In continuing to develop the background from which the delegates formu- 
lated thfiir recommendations, McClusky stated. 
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But ^or more fundamental and ultimate purposes, society *s stake 
in the education of older persons is that of helping thero be- 
come a more effective resource for the improvement and enrich- 
ment of society itself. In the context of this view, education 
for older persons is an investment by society in resource 
development . 

This lakes us back to Toffler. Shall society decide to limit the 
resource potential possessed by older people? The delegates to the Wliite 
House Conference were strong in their support of education for older persons 
especially because they are a resource of national importance. In the 
twenty-three recommendations of the delegates to the Section on Aging there 
was clear support fnr this concept: "Education is a basic right of all per- 
sons of all age groups. It is continuous and henceforth one of the ways of 
enabling older people to have a full and meaningful life, and as a means ot 
helping them develop their potential as a resource for the betterment of 
society. " 

If education for older people is important, if the "credential" system 
ic not adequate, are there non-traditional programs available that can be 
prenented as model:: or prototypes for replir;iM.on or adoption by educational 
administrators. The answer here is "Yes," and several such programs will be 
presented in the hope that something like them will soon be found in edu- 
cational systems in most every community. 

A. PjEPij^rajT^ o,L^yig J^°-VLnP-L^_-°" the Univ ersity of Kentucky : 

I- Jbf ii2I!"aiL,U--Jj£IL"-^^" t'^cllo wship for Srinior Citizens at the 

University of Kentucky has been available since 1964. It enrolls 
about 223 people above the age of sixty-five each semester at the 
main campus in Lexington, and a similar number at the fourteen 
community colleges which are affiliates of the University. 

The Donovan Fellowship is a living memorial to the late 
Dr. Herman L. Donovan, President, University of Kentucky, 1940- 
1955. In the latter years of his tenure he attended a seminar 
on aging at the University of Michigan where he met Dr. Wilma 
Donohue, Dr. Clark Tibbitts, and other pioneer leaders in social 
gerontology. From that summer on Dr. Donovan was a strong 
advocate of higher education for people who are retired. In a 
paper he wrote for the Kentucky Committee on Education and tlie 
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the Uses of Free Time, in preparation for the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging, br. Donovan proposed that all colleges and 
universities, both public and private, should throw open the gates 
of their campuses to older people so they could pursue their in- 
terests in learning as long as they lived, and, he added, they 
should be invited to come without the payment of fees. His reason 
was very valid then--it is Just as appropriate today— our colleges 
and universities owe their greatness to the work and support of 
people now grown old. Through gifts, taxes, votes, and dedication 
they supported higher education often at considerable personal 
sacrifice. They believed so much in a college education that they 
saw to it that their sons and daughters got it even though it was a 
privilege denied to themselves. 

The Board of Trustees, in 1962, created the Council on Aging and 
made it a part of University Extension. In 1964 the Board estab- 
lished the Donovan Fellou .aip according to Dr. Donovan's design. 
Now any person over sixty-five, living anywhere, can come to the 
University and take any course listed in the general catalog for 
credit, or as an auditor, without the payment of fees. The only 
criteria for admission is a personal estimate of health good 
enough to stand the rigors of academic Hfe, and a motivation suf- 
ficient to accept the challenge of being a college student. 

There are no real reasons why adult educators can't and shouldn't 
insist thai a Donovan type program be made available in the institu- 
tions of higher education in their own communities. It is one of 
the most inexpensive services Imaginable because no new classes 
arc required and enrollment is on a space available basis in 
existing courses. No new classes were created for Donovan Scholars 
in the beginning and now there are only two: Drawing and Painting, 
and the Forum on Aging. The art class is taught by a retired 
teacher who is paid a stipend which fits the social security limits 
on earnings. The Forum is conducted by the director of the Council 
on Aging. 

Donovan Scholars register for regular university classes and sit 
alongside boys and girls young enough to be their grandchildren, as 
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they sometimes are. Most Donovans audit one or more classes per 
semester. Some work for credit In which case they must meet the 
prerequisites for the courses they take. A few ambitious souls 
pursue degree programs. Some have graduated In various bacca- 
laureate programs, and one with a Master of Arts. Although there 
Is much Interest In the doctorate programs and there have been 
several applications In various stages of processing only one has 
been admitted so far. 

The Council devotes a great amount of time to developing the 
applications of people who want to be Donovan Scholars, to counsel- 
ing with them on personal and academic problemi;, to helping with 
registration, and to keeping In touch with them throughout the 
year. Before any prospective student Is registered for a course 
permission to do so Is secured from the Instructor, .often a time 
consuming i^iuceas. Although nearly all of the registration process 
Is done In the Council's office, the Registrar's office finalizes 
the work. 

Descriptive brochures are prepared and an extensive correspondence 
Is carried on with Interested people from all over the world who 
vrlte and call for information. There is no geographic limitations 
tu the Donovan program. An Interesting outcome of the unlimited 
registration Is that many fine people ^rom ucner states have taken 
up permanent residence in Lexington. Those who come from out-of- 
otale tor one or more semesters remain good friends of the University 
and serve as sources of Information about the Institution and the 
Commonwealth wherever they go. 

The Council on Agln^', Is responsible for many other programs for 
older adults besides the Donovan Fellowship. 

Continuing Education - a home-grown program In some of the commun- 
ity colleges The Council on Aging at the University of Kentucky 
offers guidance to local committees of older persons In developing 
16 clock-hour short courses. The content Is based on expressed 
Interests of older people. One person or a small committee, work- 
ing with the extension office of the community college puts the 
Ideas Into a workable format. Local people are found or outsiders 
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recruited as volunteer teachers. Each course generally ends with 
a pot~luck supper and the ceremony of awarding "certificates of 
accomplishment . " 

3. The Writ ing Workshop fo r Peop le Ov er 5 7. This nationally advertised 
program of the Council on Aging at the University of Kentucky is 
limited to an enrollment of fifty. Classes are taught in ficition, 
non-fiction, poetry, and script writing by people who are highly 
skilled teachers and well known authors. The week-long program 
now in its eighth year has helped a number of men and women derive 
greater pleasure from their writing, aad some have published. 

The Study-Travel Semii^ ar, This is another program of the Council 
on -g at the University of Kentucky. Almost every year a group 
of olde; people decide to go someplace They meet for a week or 
so to study where to go, what the problems of traveling will be, 
and to become acquainted with each other so that they travel as 
friends. After returning home there are several meetings to 
continue study of the insights and experiences gained from the 
adventure. 

5. The Forum on Aging at the University of Kentucky . Many older 

people share deep interests In the world in which they live. The 
Forum presents an opportunity for them to meet in an academic set- 
ting on regular semester-long schedules. The White House Conference 
has provided the focus of study for several semesters. The Forum 
has devoted several semesters to the study of great issues in 
American life with a view to proposing effective courses of action 
to keep our nation headed toward attainable goals of greatness. 
Now the students are preparing to make their knowledge, time, and 
talents available to help decision makers understand the problems 
they face and the options for solving them that are available. 

B. Other Institutions of Higher Education 

Other institutions of higher education are also serving older people. 
In a recent study fifty letters were mailed to the presidents of land grant 
colleges and universities and a total of thirty-seven replies were received. 
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The ri'quest was simple — too much so, perhaps, to get detailed information. 
This wa« what was asked: 



Dear Mr . President : 

Ai. Ditector of the Council on A^ihg at the University of Kent\icky, I am 
preparing a researcli paper on continuing education for older persons in the 
United States. ] would groaLly appreciate receivin^i information regarding 
the availability of this type of education in the institutions of higher 
education in your state. 

At the University of Kentucky, tuition-free education is offered to quali- 
fied persons over sixty-five through the Herman L. Donovan Vellowship Pro- 
gram. This program has been enthusiastically received, with attendance 
growing steadily each year since it began in 1964. 

As colleges and universities in many other states have instituted similar 
programs there is a need for a comprehensive picture of Just what is avail- 
able for people sixty-five and over, countrywide, and it is important to 
receive this information from each and every state. 

ThL replies, wliile not overwhelming with opportunities, did reflect an 
awareness of the need for extending education to include oder people. In 
a fev pi IC S a very real beginning has been made. It just may be that a 
national pattern Is beginning to emerge. With your help It may become a 
full-blown educational movement. 

Of the thirty-seven replies recuived fifteen universities reported no 
identified programs for older people and no particular interest in develop- 
ing any. There were eight Institutions that reported having an interest in 
such programs but that tliey did not have any at the present time. In at 
least two places the o\itllnes of programs are beginning to emerge while 
programs of one kind or anotlier are to be found in eight institutions. 
Four presidents made reference to programs at campuses other than their own, 
usually community colleges. 

1. The University of Connecticut waives tuition for people over 
sixty-two providing they are residents of the state. The Con- 
njsctlcut Fact book on Agin^ (something each state should have) 
States, 

The University of Connecticut and four state colleges by 
state statute waive tuition fees and/or other charges for 
persons sixty-two years or older wiio have been accepted 
for admission. The l'^7l legislative asuembly is being 
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asked to extend this waiver provision to the state's 
ten community colleges as well. 

Apparently not many older persons are taking advantage of the opportun- 
ities available to them. The Fact book states, "Despite the tuition waiver, 
registration among the elderly is low in the state's schools." Only tour 
werp matriculated in the four state colleges in the fall of 1970 while at 
the university and its branches there were four undergraduates, four 
graduate students and eleven unclassified. 

2. The University of New Hampshire, also, waives tuition for older 
students. The aj>G of pHp^^^^Htv is sixty-five and one must be 

a resident of the state. Dr. Thomas M. Bonner, President, writes: 

The Division of Continuing Education, University of New 
Hampshire, awards Senior Citizens Scholarships to any 
resident of New Hampshire who is sixty-five years of age 
or over for any credit or non-credit course which is not 
intended for professional development. Senior citizens 
are responsible for additional fees, if any, such as 
registration, laboratory, and admission. A special form 
is completed by each applicant applying for a senior 
citizens fellowship. ... If a course is offered con- 
ditionally (minimum of fifteen students), senior citizens 
are not counted as part of the required fifteen. 

3. Another New Kagland state with programs for older persons is 
Vermont. As stated by R. V. Phillips, Dean, Continuing Edu- 
cation, University of Vennont: 

Citizens of the State of Vennont, sixty-five years and 
older, upon presentation of proof of residence and age 
are permitted to enroll as auditors in classes at the 
university without the payment of tuition fees. 

In each of these instances, such enrollments must have 
permission of the Dean of the College concerned or in 
the case of Evening Divisions and Siunmer Sessions, permis- 
sion of the Dean of Continuing Education, in order to 
safeguard overcrowding of any one class to the detriment 
of matriculated students. 

Dean Phillips adds this note, "The policy has now been in 

existence for two years and has only moderate use. We would 

estimate that roughly a dozen people a year take advantage of 
this opportunity." 
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A. Still another eastern institution that accommodates older 

persons is the University of Rhode Island. The minimum age is 
sixty-three and one must be a resident of the state to qualify. 
The program which is quite new — fall semester, 1971 — offers 
scholarships for credit and non-credit courses. Not many older 
persons are entering the program although it was announced 
throughout the state, according to Dr, George J, Dilla^ )U, Dean, 
Division of University Extension, 

5, For geographic variety attention is now turned to the southwest 
an'J the west. First, a look at the University of Oklahoma, 
Tuition is r.nt waived at this school but there is a program that 
is quite popular with older persons. It is Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies,, As Dr, J. E, Burkctt, Assistant Vice President writes, 
"Of the 2,618 adults in this program through 1971, 421 were 
fifty-one years of age or older; 52 were sixty-one years of age 
or older; and 3 were seventy years of age or older," 

6, In Utah the age for entering programs for older persons is fifty- 
five. The fonnat here is somewhat different than previously 
reported in this chapter in that only certain courses are open 

to people of this age group. They are, as listed by Dr. Sherman 
B. Sheffield, Dean, Division of Continuing Education: 

a. Climate for Retirement - A study of the social and psycho- 
logical problems of older persons in a youth-oriented 
society. Weekly classes, non-credit, $15 fee, 

b. Adult Education, Abundant Living. The series was planned 
by the senior citizens and some of the lectures were de- 
livered by senior citizens. Weekly classes, non-credit, 
25c per lecture, 

c. In planning — a class on cons^omerism for the aging individual. 

Dean Sheffield added, "It has been our experience that many of 
our citizens over fifty-five years of age participate in a 
variety of programs in continuing education." 

7, A different pattern for providing educational opportunities for 
older persons In the Oregon State System of Higher Education, as 
reported by Chancellor R. E, Lieuallen, who writes: 
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It is my pleastire to he able to assure you that you can 
continue your studies at Orej^on State University in 
Corvallls, the University of Oregon in Eugene, Portland 
State University in PortlanJ or at one of the state colleges 
located in Monmouth, Ashland or La Grande, and Oregon Insti- 
tute of Technology in Klamath Falls. You will find a large 
variety of courses at each of the seven institutions. 

A special tuition rate of five dollars per term credit hour 
Is provided for senior citizens (ST) years or older) at each 
of the institutions mentioned above. In addition a special 
materials fee may be charged in a few of the courses. Senior 
citizen fees are designed for persons not seeking credit or 
working toward a degree, and are oifcrpd on a space-available 
basis . 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Madison, New Jersey has recently 
inaugurated a comprehensive educational program for older persons v 
Modeled after the Donovan program at the University of Kentucky, 
it was initiated by Dr. James V. Crift'o, Jr., Provost. In The 
Agel ess Times , the newsletter of the educational program for 
older persons, he was quoted as saying that he felt there were 
many diverse reasons for older persons to seek college-level 
education. 



Although they do not need a degree for the same reasons 
that young people do, many desire the satisfaction of 
acquiring one. Contrary to the popular misconception, 
older people do not experience great difficulty in learn- 
ing, and particularly so when they are especially inter- 
ested in their subject. This is one of the major differ- 
ences between the educational experience of younger and 
older people. 

Following are excerpts from The Ageless Times which are 
pertinent to an understanding of the Fairleigh Dickinson 
University's venture in non-traditional education: 

Since Dr. James V. Griffo, Jr., Madison Campus Provost, 
originated the idea of our Educational Program for Older 
Persons, he was asked to explain his philosophy regarding 
education for older persons and his plans for its develop- 
ment . 



It was his opinion that this type of program offered great 
future possibilities for expansion and development. *We 
have only just begun to scratch the surface,* he said. 
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i'.oiru. l.jmillar wtth the success the University of Kentucky 
had with thiy type of pr()j;ram their 'Doncwan Scholarships,' 
Dr. Criflo wa« concerned tiiat Lne difference in population 
between the comparatively rural area around Lexington, Ken- 
tucky a[id our metropolitan suburban area would result in a 
different response if the same program were tried here. 
However, our original enroUiriK'nt of over fifty, as against 
their total of a hundred after ten years, dispelled his 
doubts . 

He was greatly imj)ressed by the caliber of the sen lot scholars 
who enrolled and hoped tliat they would contii"i\!e with expanded 
programs in the fall, and encourage their friends to Join 
tiie program. 

Asked cibout his opinion of the possibilities of training older 
(H*oi)le ior second careers in gainful employment. Dr. (iriffo 
admitted it had interesting possibilities. One of the problems 
was a lack of data on how many were seriously interested in en- 
gaging in sucl\ a training prot,ram. 

Acknowledging', that very many older people need the extra 
n:oney such employment would give them, the question re- 
mained concerning their ability and inclination to embark 
on an extended program to fit themselves for gainful em- 
ployment in a new field or in another field related to 
their former emplovnient. 

Counseling to learn their obilities, many of which are often 
overlooked , r(?quires trained counselors which are not now 
available to them. An up-to-date knowledge of the opportun- 
ities for older people in these fields is also essential with 
an understanding of the chances for obsolence. Younger 
people have the time to find a rewarding career by trial and 
error, but older ones don't have that much time to waste- 

From the University's viewpoint. Dr. (Irifto mentioned a number 
of advantages the program offered. It broadens the student base, 
tends to bridge the generation gap and utilizes the experience 
of older people it\ broadening the perspective of the younger 
students. 

Tlie Senior Seminar serves aa a laboratory in gerontology for 
younger students in the social sciences, and also introduces 
them to the problems of retirement. Many authorities in pre- 
retirement counseling and training are in favor of starting 
such training at a very early age. Dr. Criffo also reiterated 



the faculty's plans for broadening the scope of the Senior 
Seminar in the fall and in starting new courses especially 
designed for older people under the University's Division of 
Life Experiences. He has high hopes for the enlargement of 
the progrdm in the fall and urges our present students to 
teiX their iiierids^ who are of the type to benefit fvom it, 
that they will be a welcome addition to the student body. 

An integral part of the Fairleigh Dickinson program is the 
Senior Seminar. Again using excerpts froir The Ageless Times ; 

The Sf»nior Seminar's interesting and aeaty sessions 
continue to attract its members to the weekly meet- 
ings. Many reports of letters received from foreign 
correspondents indicate the growing collection of data 
concerning the conditions under which older people 
live abroad. 

Because of the extraordinary success of the Senior Seminar 
Educational Program for Older Fersons, Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
will offer Senior Scholars Seminar 17 this fall. This 
program is a new and specially designed study of aging in 
different countries as well as the United Slates. The 
overall theme will be a statistical study of applied 
geriatrics . 

Important projects in this seminar will be a study of 
methodology to assist older people in problems of trans- 
portation and loneliness. There will also be included a 
Seminar on Youth and Aging, which will be a skip-gener- 
ation dialogue between the college undergraduate and the 
older person. 

This noncredit program will be offered on a weekly basis. 
It will be offered from 3:30 to 5 p.m. Registration would 
have to be made through the office administering the Edu- 
cational Program for Older Persons. 

Some of the mechanics of the program are revealed in the follow- 
ing quote from The Afieless Times ; 

In his letter of April 13, Professor Tramutola give the 
dates before which fall registration must be completed - 
mail registration by August 27, and registration in 
person by September 4, the last day on which registration 
will be accepted. 

However, he emphasized the need to register as soon as 
possible after your kit is received in July in order to 
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be admitted to the courses of your choice. We all 
understand tnat students paying tuition must be given 
priority. 

Courses totaling up to 16 credits may be taken by present 
members enrolling for the fall semester providing their 
scholastic standing justifies their assuming this work 
load. New members will be limited to 3 credits as were 
our members in the spring semester. 

The issue of credits is one of concern to educational adminis- 
trators. This becomes especially acute when dealing with 
college work done from 30 to 50 years in the past. On this 
matter, The Ageles s Times sheds some useful light: 

In discussing the allowance of credits from other insti- 
tutions tov/ards degrees for which our senior scholars 
are enrolled, with Mr. Thomas Heaton, head of the Admis- 
sions Department at the Madison Campus, he emphasized 
the desirability of submitting transcripts of scholastic 
records, obtained from these institutions, as promptly 

possible. Ordinarily credits earned for courses 
taken previous to fifteen years prior to the completion 
of requirements for a degree, are not allowable. However, 
Mr. Heaton explained that there are exceptions, so such 
credits should also be submitted. The reason for this 
basic ruling is that many older courses were based on 
data which is i ^w out of date. In a few cases the back- 
ground data is otill valid, and the credits accordingly 
can be allowed even though earned earlier than fifteen 
years prior. Another way in which outside credits toward 
a degree can be allowed is through CLEP, College-Level 
Examination Program* Professor Tramutola enclosed its 
Registration Guide folder with his letter of April 13. 

Mr. Heaton stated that at present, a total of 16 such 
examination credits are allowed towards a degree, but 
that this policy may be changed to allow as many as 60 
such credits. 

The examinations are usually given at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son's Edward Williams College in Hackensack, but Mr. 
H'iaton lias indicated that, under certain circumstances, 
it may be possible to have them administered in Madison. 

Finally, is it all worth while to the institution and to its 

older students. Dr. Griffo is positive in his affirmative 

"Yes" when, as noted above, he says, 

From the University's viewpoint', . , it broadens the 
student base, tends to bridge tl.e generation gap, 
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utilizes the exj srience of older people in broadening 
the perspective of the younger students. 

The evaluation of the program by students and faculty is most 
supportive of the program, as Th e Ageless Times notes: 

The results of the recent evaluations of the faculty by 
our members and of the students by the faculty were 
extremely gratifying. The senior scholars were almost 
unanimous in giving the instructors good marks and the 
latter were equally complimentary of the senior scholars. 
Such expressions as ''he is an excellent teacher"; "knows 
his subject"; "communicates well"; "commands attention"; 
"has a keen sense of humor"; "is sympathetic and interest- 
ing"; "a fine, knowledgeable person"; "spreads optimism"; 
"understands the importance of older persons"; were common 
in the evaluations received from our members. Faculty 
comments included such excerpts as "he is a fantastic per- 
son"; "one jf the most delightful and motivated students 
I have ever taught"; and many more in similar vein. 

Institute for Retired Professionals 

A much different approach to non-traditional education fox- 
older persons is the Institute for Retired Professionals at 
the New School for Research in New York City. Originated by 
Hyman Hirsch in 1962, and its director throughout its entire 
life span, the Institute acknowledges^ that. 

Retirement often raises more questions than it answers. 
For the increasing numbers of educated persons in our re- 
tired population, the usual answers for the use of leisure 
time are not responsive to their needs and to their sense 
of personal worth and flignity. The Institute for Retired 
Professionals at The New School has dealt with the leisure 
time of the educated retired person. It believes with 
Willard Wirtz, the former Secretary of Labor, that "there 
is more to life than twenty years of learning, forty of earn- 
ing, and the rest just waiting." At the Institute rjtirees 
have created their own program of continued learning. 

The Institute is not a special course created for retirees 
by the university. It is a program which was developed by 
retirees themselves with the help and encouragement of the 
university. In that program is a recognition by an insti- 
tution of higher learning that the vast pool of experience 
and talents in the retired population must somehow be used 
constructively in retirement for the benefit of retirees 
as well as society. 
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The Institute offers an opportunity for the many highly 
trained retired professionals to renew their education 
at the university level without the usual course pro- 
cedures. The use of their experience and talents in 
a retiree's self-directed program represents a new 
approach in adult education. It enables former profes- 
sionals as well as executives retired from business, 
public affairs organizations and government units to 
explore new interests and directions both as stude.nts 
and as leaders in a continued learning program with a 
social program important to all age agroups, especially 
older people. 

For a fixed annual fee a member of the IRl' is entitled to 
enroll in one New School course each semester and participate 
in all phases of the IRP program, without any additional fees. 
It is therefore possible for a member to attend a weekly session 
of a New School course, as well as structure his or her leisure 
time by participating in IRP groups, and to go back to school 
dally if he wishes, IRP groups are based on cooperative leader- 
ship and membership participation. The courses of study of 
discussion groups in current affairs, book reviewing, the 
theatre and other areas, are developed by the leiders of each 
group with individual members assuming the tasks of papergiving 
and reporting at each session. 

Croups such as poetry, history and playreading are conducted as 
seminars under leaders of proven competence. Languages, art 
and music groups are taught by specialists in the field. For 
the creative writers the IRP provides the opportunity to be 
published. A board of editors consisting of former journalists, 
editors and advertising executives, cooperate in publishing the 
IRP Review. A Newsletter is also published periodically. 

Membership is open to those who have recently retired from a 
professional or executive career. Applicants must have 
suitable educational background and interests. Admission is 
determined after a review of the application by the IRP 
Admissions Committee and a personal interview with the Director. 

The Institute has cooperated with universities and groups of 
retirees in other areas to establish continued learning programs. 
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It is to be hoped that an increasing number of programs will 
result in the near future. For additiona l information please 
write ; Institute for Retired Professionals, New School for 
Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 10011. 

C\ Community Colleg es 

"Look to the community college for many educational innovations," 
is the advice of Dr. Frank C, Dickey, Director, National Commission on 
Accrediting, 1 Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036. This was his 
advice to the Forum on Aging on April 19, 1973 when he was the guest speaker. 
His advice can be documented from many sources but the report of the Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education^ in California provides a ready 
reference which is available to all educators. From the comprehensive 
materials provided by Dr. William K. Haldeman, Associate Higher Education 
Specialist, the report by Dr. Charles R. Carlson, Bakersfield College, has 
been selected to describe developments in California,''' 

The findings of this study showed that some 26 per cent of the 
community colleges of California are now involved in the offer- 
ing of classes or programs for the aged. An even greater number 
of colleges expressed recognition of the need for such programs. 
A total of close to 40 per cent of the colleges were either 
offering classes or planning to offer them. 

Colleges were offering courses in the area of pre-retirement edu- 
cation, finances and income tax, health, etc. Largest offerings 
were in the area of income taxes and estate planning, offerings 
which could be rather easily adapted from other current offerings. 
Courses aimed at pre-retirement persons, while very important, 
had the greatest instance of failure. The colleges also seemed 
to be somewhat limited in their offerings for the aged, often 
ignoring the aged's interest in other areas such as current 
events, conversational foreign languages, arts and crafts, etc. 

Colleges were not uniform in their methods and procedures. \*fhile 
most colleges, for instance, recognized the need to change the 
en^'ironmental classroom situation for retired persons, most classes 
were not changed from the norma?, atmosphere. The colleges need 
to do much more in this area, particularly the moving of college 
classes to facilities more convenient to the aged. 

The colleges were also irregular in their appointment of retired 
persons to appropriate advisory committees. Less than half of 
the colleges offering classes for the aged appointed representa- 
tives of the abel to advisory committees. There was also con- 
siderable variance in the appointment of administrative and 
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faculty personnel to positions of HUpervifjlon , coordination 
and development. 

The area of greatest concern for the collogej; was In the area 
of program development. Adequate college commitment to the 
program, thought given to the relationship ot the. program to 
total institutional goals, Inclusion of relevant parties In the 
policy making and management of the program, hlg^ levels of 
staff service, conducive learning situations, development of 
high quality leaders and Instructors, promotional and public 
relations services, and long-term commituient to tlie program 
are all essential to the planning and carrying out of programs 
for the aged. Too often colleges have responded to an immediate 
need without adequately relating the need to the total goals of 
the program. 

The research indicated that up to 600,000 retired persons in 
California, and possibly more, are excellent targets for college 
enrollment. Older persons are not generally neglected and 
isolated, separate households indicate the social affluence of 
the country rather than neglect or isolation. Few of tlie aged 
indicate signs of senility or mental illness. Most persons over 
the age of 65 are busy, relatively hajjpy, and believe themselves 
to be in good health. 

Colleges need to note that the aged do decline In certain school- 
related aspects but not in others. They decline in speed, manual 
dexterity, visual acuity, and motivation. However, in the areas 
of vocabulary, general information, verbal reasoning, judgement, 
etc., older adults often show definite gains. Older adults also 
vary In their abilities and interests as do other age groups. 
Older adults who remain mentally active show less mental deterior- 
ation than those who don't remain active. 

The major area of concern In the area of aged learning abilities 
seem to be in the area of motivation. Many of the aged have the 
traditional (and largely false) idea that they can't learn or 
have very poor memories. These negative attitudes will certainly 
effect the older adult's motivation about returning to school, 
taking tests, etc. This may be one of the factors in the request 
that classes be given on a no-credit basis. It is true that many 
or most of the aged probably do not need the credit, but the aspect 
of possible failure in a credit class may be a powerful barrier to 
attendance. 

Of major Importance in this study was the finding that there were 
considerable differences between the normal college population — 
even the normal adult college population and the aged population. 
The aged population has needs different than the others. They 
need and want classes which take note of and use their substantial 
reservoirs of knowledge and information. They learn best by means 
of techniques which make use ot their experiences. They also have 
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physical limitations which make it desirable to locate classes 
close to the.ir homes, to offer classes during daylight hours, 
Lo take into consideration their limitations in climbing stairs, 
sitting for long periods on hard chairs, etc. 

Colleges need to do more to accommodate the special needs of 
the aged if they are to draw significant numbers of the aged 
back to the classroom — on campus or off, 

RECOM>fENDAT ION'S i PKACTICES AHV PKOCEDURHS 

1. Adequate staff time for articulation, planning, etc., is 
necessary to insure success and the development of well- 
conceived programs. 

2. Adequate finances are necessary for local research, and the 
hiring of a qualified staff. 

3. The appointment of representative retired persons to appropriate 
advisory committees is helpful and important. 

4. Cooperation with other public agencies and community groups can 
be important in the development of programs and the locating of 
facilities for classes. Some groups have considerable background 
in the offering of programs for the aged. Faculty can also be 
recruited in this way. Most available and popular agencies for 
cooperation are the local park and recreation districts, libraries, 
local retirement groups, and national or state-wide retirement 
groups such as the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) 
and its relatt^.' Institute of Lifetime Learning. (The Institute 

of Lifetime Learning cooperated In this study and is interested 
in r:he aged. Contact: Dean Leroy Hixson, Institute of Lifetime 
Learning, 215 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, CA 90802.) 

5. A college certificated employee of administrative rank should 
have the responsibility for working and planning in this area 

to insure adequate college support in addition to faculty members 
to do the necessary everyday work and coordination necessary to 
a successful program. 

6. Newspaper and other media coverage and advertisement of retirement 
programs is necessary for basic coverage and special mailings would 
be of considerable value when made directly to retirement groups 
and communities or to union and employer groups in case of pre- 
retirement classes. 

7. Retired persons want and need educational classes but also con- 
sider themselves quite busy. Publicity needs *to make classes 
offered sound interesting and inviting as well as important to 
retired persons. 

8. Classes should be offered on a no-credit basis or with the option 
of no-credit, provided in the later case that this option is well 
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pubUcJ /.t'd» as It is not well understood. Open ended classoK 
are alf;o recommended. 

9. Many retired persons are operating on Uinited bud^',ets, therefore 
if fees are normally charKcd for classes, consideration should be 
iUven to waiving these fees for retired persons. 

10. The class environment should be other than that of a regular 
classroom. More comfortable chairs, informality, open discus- 
sions, nice surroundings, etc., are Important to the appropriate 
atmosphere. Lounj^,es are particularly good. Retired persons are 
different and should he treated differently than the regular adult 
student popnlat Ion. 

11. Considerable attention must be given to transportation and related 
conditions. Classes should be offered as close possible to 
where the retired persons are living, with adequate parking or 
public transportation available. Buildings should be easily 
entered by persons with mobility problems including wheelchairs, 
crutches, etc. Rooms should be located on ground floors or 
close to elevators. Long walks across campus or up a flight 

of stairs will be very discouraging to aged persons. 

12. Whenevijr possible, clayses should be held during daylight hours, 
preferably in the afternoon. Morning would be a second choice 
and evening a poor third. Darkness presents many problems to 
older persons, especially those with impaired sight and hearing 
as well as those with transportation problems. Many older per- 
sons simply refuse to go out at night. 

13. One, two, or three day sessions would progressively be more diffi- 
cult for aged person.s. One-day events are feasible If adecjuate 
planning is giv*»n to comfortable seating, 1 requent breaks, coffee 
and tea> »'tc. 

14. Faculty members should be carefully selected for their ability 
and facility for dealing with older persons. The aged indicated 
resentment at having less-thnn-qual if led faculty and at having 
young teachers tell them what it feels like to be old. Colleges 
should look carefully at their own retired Instructors. 

15. There are many well educated and well qualified persons in the 
retired ranks. The coimnunity colleges as well as other public 
agencies could well make significant use of their free time and 
desire to serve. Consideration of this aspect could aid the 
colleges a great deal in the developn\ent of programs for the 
aged. 

16. Cooperation with such educationally oriented groups surh as the 
AARP and the Institute of Lifetime Learning could be of con- 
siderable value in planning and offering classes for the oged. 
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17. Colleges should investigate the availability of federal funds 
through the Administration on Aging of HEW particularly for 
developmental and innovative programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS; COURSE OFFERINGS 

1. It can be a good tactic to take regular courses and change the 
environment, etc., and thereby create special classes for the 
aged. Care must be taken, however, tha*- adequate planning 
shows that these are the course areas moou weeded by the aged. 

2. Pre-retirement education is vitally needed but a difficult area 
to receive adequate enrollments. The clientele for this type 
of class is difficult to reach. Coordination with unions and 
management groups is a necessity. 

3. This study indicated that retired persons have somewhat different 
ideas about the classes they want and need than do the colleges. 
Adequate planning on the part of the colleges roust take these 
preferences into account. 

4. Below are listed the most popular courses as choaen by the 
retired persons in this study: 

Health for Senior Citizens 

Social Security and Other Benefits for the Aged 

How to Enjoy Retirement 

Consumer Concerns of Retired Pert^ons 

Living Within Your Income 

Psychological Aspects of Aging 

Conversat ional Spanish 

Income Tax Preparation 

Living for Later Life 

Training for Community Service 

Arts and Crafts 

The Law and You 

5. Seminar classes covering various aspects of the above subjects 
are fllso appropriate. Cultural and informational courses involv- 
ing tlelu trips to various locations, etc., are also very popular. 

Two related aspects of this study are important for colleges to 
consider. There is considerable misinformation on aginj^ in today's 
society. Information needs to be presented to dispel some of the 
negative false beliefs at all age levels. This type of information 
should be included in regular college classes svch as sociology, 
psychology, health, etc. Programs training persons to care for the 
needs of the aged (gerontology) is a rapidly growing area and one in 
which the community colleges can render considerable service. In 
some cases courses for gerontology students and the aged can be one 
in the same or held together. 
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BASIC STATISTICS OF THK STUDY: 

Questionnaires sent to 92 comjnunity colleges in California. 

Kesponsf-s recuivod from 89 of the colle^>t5.s. 

Quest iv)nnairc*s sent to 2,000 retired persons throughout the 

State of California with the cooperation of the Institute 

of Lifetime Learning. 
ResponseB received from 1,125 retired persons. 

Returning', to Kentucky, there is a program for older adults that be- 
cause of its simplicity Is described iiere. 

Continuing education for older adults is a natural extension of the 
concern of the Council on Aiding. This took tangible form in 1966 with the 
funding, by Title I of PL. 89/329 - The Public Higher Kducation Act of 
1965, of a demon:: tratlon program in four Kentucky communities. 

The project began by enlarging tht executive committee of the Council 
on Aging by the addition of older persons who knew the state well, and by 
younger persons who were administrators of programs serving community de- 
velopment programs. This group coimltted Itself to a course of action 
which would demonstrate that: 

1. Older people will take advantage of opportunities to 
study about problems of concern to them* 

2. Older people will contribute from their store of talent 
and wisdom to the solution of these problems. 

3* Communities have within them the personal and agency 
resources needed to meet the problems of older adults. 

Kentucky is blessed with an excellent system of community colleges. 
It was to these that the Council went with an offer to help establish 
continuing educatiuu progranir. f'^r older adults. They responded with en- 
thusiasm. From among the seven colleges then operational the committee 
chose four on the basis of field studies and a questionnaire called "The 
Community Pmdlness Profile." liach of the chosen conmiunlties added its 
own particular flavor to the ensuing program but the format outline was 
the same in all* 

1. The college director with the advice of his Hoard appointed 
a planning committee* 
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2. With the approval of the local planning cunuiii t tue , the 
college director appointed a project coordinator. This man 
was paid a small stipend from grant funds to organize the 
program, recruit participants, secure volunteer teachers, 
and to tell the public about it all. 

3. The subject matter to bt- studied was determined by each 
community planning committee. 

4. Their ideas were pooled and a syllabus was built to in- 
corporate teaching guides and other aids to learning. 
The local coordinators, planning conunittee thairmon, and 
college directors were joined in this task by nationally 
prominent consultants. A sixteen clock-hour course was 
planned. This met the mlnlmimi standards tor one hour of 
academic credit which some people wanted to earn, 

5. Actual teaching was done, for the most part, by representa- 
tives of agencies which deal with problems faced by older 
persons, e.g. Public Health, Social Security, Social 
Services, the courts, and the like. Other teachers were 
recruited from retired people, union leaders, business and 
professional men and women. 

6. Graduation exercises, with speeches, diplomas, banquets 
In some places, finished the work. 

7. Kach course was evaluated in two ways: 1 - by essays 
written by the students; 2 - by a ftiU day workshop for 
committee chairmen, coordinators and college directors. 

8. A handbook explaining this whole process is being prepared 
and should soon be available. 

The objectives of this project were fully realized. People did regis- 
ter for the courses~-a total of approximately 225 in the four communities. 
They attended with a consistency that was amazing. The only drop-outs 
wore because of unfortunate health problems; the only serious absenteeism 
occurred on the night when a snow storm stopped all otht-r traffic except 
for the hardy scholars of 65 winters or more experience with adversity. 
One community did so well that the Kentucky Welfare Foundation, a private 
philanthropy, awarded a grant to repeat the program. That has been done 
with even a larger attendance of eighty-five as compared with sixty-two 
the first time. 

The project demonstrated that there are resources for continuing 
education in the coimnunlties . The colleges themselves, of course, are a 
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irsuiilt'i'. \\[\[ llu' jMojiM'l irvi'.ilrtl lo Ihrin [\\r ilrplli (>l Inliri'.'il oldrl 
j)rf»j»lr liiivt' In learning.. As (uu- tliinloi sl.itrd, "Wp will ncvrr l»c com - 
jil.KMMil with oiir (>Mrrln)'ft lOi' voiin^', |)<m»i»1i' wli**n wi know tlwit ihcii 
p.iicnls jml ^'.r;iml|>.i rnU .n c )tuil <is cni'.ci ' (»r iU(»r(» ?;(>! -t(» h'/irn.'* AiioIImt 
• Ilwctii! winnlcM'd fl 111" ((HiUl jipi'.tk ol 'V<'^;ul«*ir s( udcnt , " iiu*an 1 1^* lUr youn^i 
men .uul W(MUin, vjIhmj rv»My(»ui.' rc^'.ji rd I I'S.'s oj a^'r In ii prosjxM I I vc sludt-nl. 

('(Miinmnliy ccjllr^'.!' d t reel or .s Iwivr U*/irni»d l.luU llu y Iwivi- luofit com- 
|t(lrnl .lilies wiicn it cnnics to or^^iui ( /. I nj.'. i'du( m I 1 on.i I riU i- r pi I .sr :« . 
local plaimliiK comiii 1 1 L ccs and the iM'ojccl coordinators proved to ino.st 
compel cnl In dcvt- 1 op j nf' ld»'j:: and carry Ir)j', them int(» reality. And why 
jdionldn'l ihcy l>c so? Altci all, they were t l»e teachers, lawyi'rM, 
puMihers, ii)ln Isl ei , hanker fi, hus i ne.ssmei\ wlio had made tin' community what 
[[ .lusl hrcansi- tlwy .ire retired iloe.s not me/irr tliey liave lost their 

( ninpel rnc I es . Ai! that r c t I rj'inent tiad done (o thein was ! cuiove the oppoi- 
t iin I I y to nse tlielr t.ilent/'. and wiMdom. This wa» rc!S tiered by the pro)4»ct 
ill ( out 1 on I ny, 4'duca t Ion . 

Tin- l'ti!)!l{- iilKhi'r i.dniatlon Act ol l'H»S prevldi-s ntlll other plo^^rams 
lor older people. 

ThrooKh TlMe i, ol t lie lll^'lier lalucatlon Art, a iiomi>t»r' of i^Xcltln^, and 
valn.'ihle pioj-rams' li;»ve heen Initiated. Here are a I i*w : 

I'niverslty (jI" Kentnc ky. A IM lot Demons t i at 1 on Troject to 'ri'ach 
tin Propel Uses ol Mod i ( a r e /Med I ca I d to ohh'r l'err.(»ns: To 'lemon 
si I ate Ih/it oUler pectple can he tany'Jit to unde rat/irul t lie provlfjlonn 
.nui 1 !ni 1 1 at iohfj ol' Med l( a r e/Med I ea I d . 

InlversUy (»l ()|<lahnma. Moilel Crlllcs Senior (lltlzenn I'liie! I tun 
Pr(»}'. r,Mii : i(» IMS isl ^^enIoI citl/ens. . . In develop Inn capah I 1 I t I e.s 
tor eile(tlve r epi efient a t 1 on and ptainilii)',. 

Dii I vei }i I r y ol South (Carolina. M I lln r I ehineii t ''t 0)^.1 am: A pro^vi^i"» 
ol I ^: noil credit courses t (» (^idet adult/! with each cl/inn nu'etiuj/, 
■ OHIO ii week l(»r tiiree week.s, ami Incliullny, ait, iiiumIc, h/inkln^; , 

leal est ale, law tor I he layiijan, preparation Tor li't 1 1 cuhmU , lamlly 
estate plannlii}.', etc. 



Qulnnlp lac Co llese, Connecticut, Educational Knrichmcnt of Slmuot 
Citizens: To educate and counsel senior citizens ol ilireo commun- 
ities in areas of social security, health, welfare, medicare, etc. 

Edison, Florida, n lo r Co ,1.1 eg^e . Education for Retirement: To 
provide retired persons with opportunity to learn about the aging 
process, the problems involved and ways of solving them. 

Memph is State Univers_ity_. Street Arts: Workshops and classes to 
develop latent artistic talents in art, music, and dramaclcs culmin- 
ating in a "street Arts" outdoor show. 

• Campus Pro^ rams 

Educational programs for older persons are not limited to campusc^s uf 
colleges and universities. However, it is appropriate that campus-bound 
staffs know about what is available elsewhere. 

In almost everyone's home tov.Ti there are progran^s of adult education 

sponsored by city or county boards of education. The value of many of these 

is that they get to all segments of society, the basic: illiterates of which 

there are some four million over 65, as well as the more highly educated 

9 

who, according to Billingsloy, also need education for such functions as: 

1. serving their communities, 

2. achieve social interaction, 

3. sel f -express ion , 

4. enhancement of the joy of living. 

Usually the courses are short-term and often they are offered in neighbor- 
hood facilities, especially the elementary and second.jry schools. There 
seems to be no limit to the subjects covered. 

Most directors of adulL education programs are quite anxious to provide 
the learniiijj experiences people seek. The suggestion therefore, is to ask. 

Adult education departments oftt • ar^? required by departmental policy 
or sheer bu^'^etary necessity to levy fees for instruci. ion . This is often 
the only source of funds to pay the instructor, the janitor, and the 
utilities. It is not always the case and some departments average out 
the costs with high income producing classes covering the costs of those 
that don't pay their way. 
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Thi' UldiT An'tTlcan's Act of X^hb provIcU'd the first real impetus to 
rolling back the Jlniitt- of aj;ing for older people. Through Title 111 a 
sum of money was made available to each state that had an acceptable plan 
(all states do now) to sup(>crt programs developed in local conununlt les . 
The grants required dollar support from the home towns for tlie first three 
years after which no more federal funding was made. In Ag Ing , the publi- 
cation of tile Admin is t rati (>n on Aging, for May 1970^^ it is reported that 
103,400 older /Viier leans attended adult education classes and that 6,793 
older persons received special short-term training. This is not an im- 
pressive report considering the 20 million plus people over 65 In America. 
Worse still, some projects have been ternjirated because local conmiunities 
could not come up with the required matching funds. This was especially 
hurtful in rural areas and city ghettoes where the needs for continuing 
education are especially acute. 

State Cnniifiissions on Agi g now have staffs that can aid communities 
in fiecuring Title 111 programs. Their addresses are readily available 
through the Governor's Office. 

V, . Nat i_o n a 1 0 r ^aj}[z ntlous 

The National Retired Teachers Association and its public counterpart, 
the American Association of Retired Persons, are pioneering in the field 
of adult ediK^ation with a variety of innovative programs. Because of 
thfir enormous si/.e, over 5,000,000 nembers, the Associations are literally 
demolishing the boundaries of knowledge imposed upon older persons by a 
youth-work oriented society. Tliere is scarcely a street In a remote hamlet 
or a crowded city that does not have someone who is a member of NRTA/AARP. 
Many of them are organi/.cd into ciiapters--there are over 1,300 already 
operational — and in each state there is one or more volunteers working as 
state officers to help the clubs develop viable programs. These leaders, 
in turn, are serviced by regional vice-presidents each of whom are respon- 
sible for several states. Over the whole membership is a president who 
has been elected by his peers to serve a two-year term. Supporting the 
entire organization is a highly qualified secretariat. 

The activity of the NRTA/AAKP of most Immediate concern to educators 
is the Institutes for Lifetime Learning. Leroy Hlxson is dean of this 
dynamic organization and Dr. Lawrence Carlson is associate dean. 
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The Institutes of Lifetime Lenrniiiji are described by Patrick Luby, 
a staff assistant to Dean Lawrence Carlson: 

'the Instilutf of Litetlme Learning has attempted to elim- 
inate any di.scou:fort a retiree might feel as he returns to a 
learning; milieu. Or^anir.ed and planned by retired persons, 
the Institute is more sensitive tci the needs and feeling of 
older adults. 

Competition witli younger persons at Institutes classes 
does not exist. Participants are older adults who choose to 
study and learn and exchange ideas with people their own age. 
This is an invaluable option and undoubtedly a factor \;hich 
adds to the Institute's attraction. 

The Institute's offer non-credit courses of shorter dur- 
ation than the average college seraester. ICxporienco in various 
locations points out tiiat an eight-week semester with one ninety 
minute class per week seems to he preferred. It would seem that 
retirees hesitate to make a long-term couunitment and choose 
eight weeks as the most appropriate span. Likewise, o^der 
students prefer a class one day per week but, when they come, 
they consider It "worth the trip" if they stay at least ninety 
Hiinutes • 

Many older persons, particularly in metropolitan areas, depend 
on public transportation to get to and from Institute classe, . A 
number of cities now otter reduced bus fares to people over 65 if 
they utilize the buses between rush hours. For this reason 
classes are scheduled in the late morning and early afternoon. 
Most continuing education programs, of necessity, schedule their 
courses at night. Retired persons are unable to participate due 
to tfie lack of public transportation and, often, a general sense 
of insecurity at night. Any educational program hoping to draw 
from retirees must offer daytime classes that are convenient. 

This brings us to the area of facilltiis. Generally, college 
classrooms are sterile, impersonal and uncomfortable. The Insti- 
tute classes are usually held in lounges or conference rooms. 
Attractive surroundings are helpful in dlisipating the distasteful 
association many older people have i .ward schools and classrooms 
which they remember from their youth. 

The physical architecture of the classroom is also of prime 
Importance. Many of our colleges and schools have entrances with 
higii stairs, nicely waxed but slippery floors, and some beautifully 
carpeted lounges and meeting rooms. Often these carpets rise above 
the floor Just enough to cause an older person with poor eyesight 
to trip and fall. Comfortable chairs should be large enough for 
a body that has gained a few pounds over the years. Cood lighting 
is essential and special care should be taken to insure adequate 
Intensity. Awareness of these key points creates a more comfortable 
environment for older adults. 
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The Institutes o£ Lifeiime Learning, unlike many educational 
i tut Ions, are not tied to a particular location. Quite the 
'..ontrciry, classes arvt held throughout the geographic area. Many 
,4.;t L'i..'cn and community organizations with adequate space co- 
s;:c.i£ior and support In^tituce classes. Synagogues and churches, 
libraries » banks and community centers, as well as universities 
and community colleges offer their facilities. They enable the 
Institutes to go into the community and bring courses to the 
people. This makes courses accessible to studei.LS unable or 
unwilling to travel to a central location. Easy accessibility is 
not a new concept but, in programming for an older target group, 
its importance cannot be overstressed. 

Wlio makes the best teacher for an older group? There is no 
pat answer to this question. The Institutes recruit teachers 
sensitive to the needs of an older student. Since the courses are 
non-credit, it is not necessary for an Institute teacher to be 
certified. Retireea themselves provide an excellent resource of 
talent and expertise. Some instructors come from local universi- 
ties and colleges, others are specialists from the community. The 
primary consideration is to find teachers who recognize the potential 
in a retired audience; are willing to deny society's stereotypes of 
older persons; and have respect for their students. 

The curriculum at the Institutes can be as varied as the wishes 
of the participants. The Interests of retirees are as diverse as 
those of younger students but there are some common denominators 
that appear. Courses in humanities and the graphic arts are most 
popular. Discussion groups also rate high on the older person's 
preference scale. 

Many older students initiate or renew study of a foreigr language 
at the Institutes. Courses are offered from the beginner to the 
advanced level in most languages, 

iVnother avenue of learning for older persons provided by the 

Institutes is the general lecture series. A Wednesday Morning 

Lecture Series on a variety of topics has been in progress at the 
Washington, D.C. Institute for ten years. 

In discussing curriculum and instructors, it might be appro- 
priate to mention tuition and fees. Since the classroom facilities 
are donated and tne program is administered on a local level by 
older volunteers, the only outstanding expense is the instructor's 
honorarium. Since the Institutes are a non-profit organization, 
the tuition fee must only be great enough to pay the instructor. An 
average eight-week course with one ninety minute meeting per week 
may have a tuition from five to fifteen dollars. Keeping these fees 
low is essential due to the fixed income of the retired population. 

The Institutes of Lifetime Learning administer TAX-AIDE, a 
nationwide, free tax counseling service for retired taxpayers. 
This program utilizes older volunteer counselors who are trained by 
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the InteriKiI RevtMUie SurviCf to dv.iii with tKu spoci.ii tax prohluiiis 
of rutirt'inent. TAX-AIUK in conducttnl Locally In senior centers, 
libraries, school;-;, colleges, and iiiuniclpal office bulidJiq's, It 
has been successful In recruiting retirees who volunteer their 
time and expertise to help other older [.ersons. In the iy72- 197*J 
tax flliuR season, over 2.500 retired counselors were trained by 
the IRS and they aided older taxpayers with over 107.000 federal, 
state, and local tax forms. 

The Institutes of Lifetinie Learning also direct a federally 
funded project to design and field test models of specfrili/,ed 
library services for older persons at four selected sites in 
Kentucky. Data were collected and evaluated on each of the loca- 
tions, from a large urban area to very rural location. Program 
models are developed for each uni(iue area and the findings ^ro 
made, available to HHrorianc and plauiiers throughout the nation. 

The institutes of Lifetime Learning are only one option for older 
adults in the area of continuing education. Dean LeRoy flixson points out 
that institutes programs compliment existing adult education programs in 
many communities and provide an important choice in the tvpes of oppor- 
tunities open to retirees. 

One such option is the library of radio and television tapes that 
present programs on timely subjects at practically no cost. One radio 
station in Kentucky has been broadcasting highly informative programs for 
quite some time. The Associations have recently been experimenting with 
extension courses written by some of the leading educators in the counUy. 
The newest venture is the sunimer vacation programs in which older people 
gather in camps and recreation areas, and on college campuses for a week 
or so of genuine fun and fellowship in the healthy environment of nature's 
wonderland. 

^ • Widening Horizon s 

Continuing education for older persons is becoming a matter of world- 
w.Ule concern. After viewing the story of Donovan Scholars on nationwide 
television In Canada, Mr. John Turner, Minister of Finance, sunt his 
deputy. Mr, Charles Kelly to Lexington for a fir^.thand view of tho program. 
In a recent letter, Mr. Kelly reported that arrangements can be made by 
community leaders to provide Donovan-tvpe programs Ir local universities 
through the national "New llori/.ons" plan. Dr. Krnst Jokl , a faculty member 
at the L'niversity of Kentucky has recently returned from Sweden where he 
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was asked to svciir information about the Donovan program. He is arrang- 
ing to have it described at an international conference in Germany in 
197A. Dr. Barbara Try fan, Chlei', Rural Social Center in Warsaw, Poland 
was a recent camp^is visitor who came to study the Donovan program. Several 
niontliM ago, Dr. Brian Woodhouse from New Zealand came to the Council for 
the same purpose. At home, the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives Jn Michigan sent its financial analyst to the campus to 
observe the program and confer with university officials. His mission was 
to gather information to support Itgislf^tion tor similar programs on a 
scatewide basis in Michigan. 

S umma r^ 

At the White House Confeftnce on Aging in 1971 the Section on Education 
adopted this preamble; 

Education is a basic right for all persons of all age 
groupj. It Is continuous and henceforth one of the ways of 
enabling older people to have a full and meaningful life, 
and as a means of helping them develop their potential as a 
resource for the betterment of society. 

As Mr. Foster Pratt, the newly installed president of the AARP writes, 
"We have proved that retirement can be a beginni. g, not an end. New doors 
can be opened. New vistas can be revealed. New trails can be forged. New 
heights can be reached. Retirement can be the first time in our lives when 
we can find true opportunity for service, for involvement, for concern." 

It is true; Learning knows no age limit but old forms will no longer 
suffice. Non-traditional education requires imagination and innovation. 
The challenge is before the educational establishment I 
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CHAPTER 8 



PRERKTIREMENT EDUCATION AND PLANNING 
Woodrow W. Hunter 

Part I. Introduction 

The Problem 

Technological achievements during the twentieth century have produced 
changes of such magnitude and complexity that social scientists are only 
beginning to define the perimeters of the new social order which has been 
created let alone understand their effects upon the individual. Throughout 
Western societies, however, one outcooie has been documented better than most, 
namely, the enforced retirement from work of an unprecedented number of 
older people and their commitment to an important class of people for whom 
leisure rather than work is the prevailing way of life. Moreover, in spite 
of major effortr "o keep older people at work, the trend for the past several 
decades in We.sten countries has been a steady decrease in the utilization 
of older workers. With th« continued application of technology in these 
countries, there appears little or no likelihood that the trend will be 
reversed. To the contrary, retirement appears to be firmly entrenched and 
there is good evidence that the age at which it normally occurs will be 
revised still further downward. » > 

Some observers view retirement as a waste of human resources and a 
denial of satisfactions which come from working. Others see retirement as 
a notable achievement of modern Industrial society — an achievement which 
has created for the first time a dividend of leisure years in which large 
numbers of people rather than a few may realize objectives of prime value 
to the individual and to the society in which he lives . ' ^^'^ 

Whatever their point of view toward retirement, most observers agree 
on one thing: older people are often poorly prepared to make wholesome, 
satisfying usf? of the superabundance of time which retirement puts at their 
disposal. They also agree that most older people must learn how to live on 
less Income despite inevitable annual increments in the cost of living. New 
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facts must be learned about such matters as Social security and Medicare, 
natters which become very complicated and difficult to understand sometimes. 
Effective consumer behavior must be learned as well as how best to mobilize 
one's tinancial resources tor the later years. 

Retirement disrupts long standing contacts with some people and increases 
social contacts with others, including the spouse. Older people as they 
approach retirement often have only a superficial understanding of the dif- 
ference between an evening/weekend marriage and a twenty-four hour a day/ 
seven-day a week marriage. The need to understand one's children and their 
goals in life is required. New ways of achieving a sense of identity with 
one's children and other significant people must be sought. Often for older 
women, widowhood creates new tasks including the need to take responsibility 
for financial affairs, to realign social relationships and to make different 
living arrangements. As a matter of fact, most older people, widowed or 
otherwise, face decisions about a place to live more than once during their 
retirement years. 

As people grow older new patterns of activity must be learned which 
take into account decreasing mobility. There is the need to accommodate to 
changes in vision and hearing. If the older individual is to function well 
in society, counter measures must be taken to maintain the capacity to per- 
form mental tasks. 

Learning how to live the later years as Frank (1955) has observed is 
more than likely a matter not only of drawing on long standing preconceptions 
and assimiptions but also a matter of unlearning, or revising one's accustomed 
ways of doing things and of replacing old insights with new ones. In other 
words, he sees personal growth during the later years as a function largely 
of the* individual's ability to look critically at old beliefs and behavior 
when they no longer serve his purposes. 

Kqually important is the overarching need to shape one's philosophy of 
life and aging to reflect on one's maturity and to make some choices about 
the values by which one wishes to live during the later years , ^^'^ Indeed, 
this is a primary task confronting people as they grow older and eventually 
face death. The contemplation of these matters is, of necessity, a personal 
experience. On the other hand, one cannot escape the fact that human beings 
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at ii 1 1 ny.vs learn about L M f bf«t. when Llu»y discuss thfir hu|K's and aspir- 
ations with others, Tiuis the essential task fn the etlucatlon ol^ older a(hilts 
Is that of ereatln>' t>pi)orLunl Ly tor the Individual to understand himselt as 
well as his rei at I onyli 1 p to lithera wlt!^ whinn lie conu s In cnntad. Many 
people express this untie rs t ami i ri>?. In their old aj'.e , wlien tliey say that It 
Is tlie people anil not the things lu their lives that eount, 

burln^^ the |)ast three decades In the Unltetl States and In several 
countries of Western Kuro|)e then? has been a ()ro I 1 f erat Ion of pro^»,ranis and 
services which are deslj',neil to eidiancc the ability of older people to make 
satisfactory adjustment to a retirement way of lite. Health inatnteuance 
proj'.rams, Information services, liousluy, projects, rehabilitation services, 
employmenl and vocational training proj'.ramH, pensions and nal lr)nal systems 
ol social security, proj'^rams to insure Independent llvln>^, much as meals-on- 
wlieels, telej)hone reassuranct; , bousekeejiln^', services and friendly visit Iriy;, 
multipurpose senior centers, and a variety of activity programs are but a few 
of the adaptations belnj^ rreated to help older petipl^* In Westeri. countries. 

Along with the upsurge of effort to create an erviroament tn which the 
aging can reall/e their full pott?ntial for a secure and meaningful retirement 
has come a growing realization on the part of gorontologlsts and educators 
that continued learning is a necessity If adults are to possess the lnfon«a~ 
t ton and skilly recjulred to mak(^ successful adaptations to the middle and 
later years. 

Thus, the purpose of this chapter Is to trace the beginnings and growth 
of education for retirement In America, to discuss purposes and methods of 
present day programs and to comment on some new a|)p roaches for moving the 
field forward, 

( J r ijj^i n s of K I * 1 1 r t*m e n t /Id u c a t I o n I^.rojtL^'iL"' ** 

Kducatlonal j)rogr/inis lor older people have been called by mariy names: 
preparation for retirement, preretirement counseling, preretirement education, 
and retirement i)lainilng. Whatever tlielr name, they have utilized for fhe most 
part one nt two approaches: the Individual a[)proach by which the older person 
and ocean lonaily his spouse are Invited to talk over wltli the em|>loyer or his 
representative sulii Lhlngs as terminal pay ^ |)enslon benefits or various forma 
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of Insurance; jnci, the ^;roup approach by which a number of older persons are 
brought t:oj'.6!ther in a series of meetings to discuss plans tor retirement.' 

Very little is known about the origin of the individual type of program 
except that e.u l . surveys indicate that many companies already had well es- 
tablished prograrus prior to 1950, and that these efforts were often related 
to the development of a pension program. 

The origins of the group type of preretirement planning program, on the 
other hand, can be traced to the pioneering work of the University of Chicago 
and the University of Michigan. At the University of Chicago, where work was 
begun in 1951, the program drew heavily on the research findings of a number 
of social s( ientists at the University who were engaged in some of the first 
studies of the problems and adjustments of older people. ' 

With the assistance of Ernest Burgess (1960) the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago developed a program titled "Making the 
Most of Maturity" which has been offered to industries throughout the country 
and it has trained personnel men and others as discussion leaders for pro- 
gi ims. The In iversity *s Union Research and Education Prolects unit also 
de eloped a program titled "Looking Ahead to Retirement" which it has offered 
prur;ar:'y to labor organizations.^^ 

^The University of Michigan conducted its first educational program for 

oldt.-r people during the spring of 19^8.^^^ The program titled "Problems and 

Adjustments in Later ^taturity and Old Age" was essentially designed to assist 

retirtfi persons to adapt, to the socio-psych(>logi cal changes concomitant with 

aj'inr, and retirement. This program, like those at the University of Chicago, 

was based on earlier studies of needs and problems of adjustment of older 

pei,ple rondiu'ted by f;lark ['Lbbltts. Later the program was adapted for use 

with hourly-rated workers/^ Other pro^ramR were added including a liberal 

education tvpe discussion program for middle aged people^^^^ and programs to 

train union and industrial personnel as discussion leaders for preretirement 
68 

programs , 

These tirst attempts at two /onerican universities to develop educational 
programs for those on the verge (^f retlrenjen- were based for the most part 
on the premise th-^t people, a:: they grow older, face certain crises or problems, 
and that a fuller understanding of these problem situations should result in 
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better adjustment during the later years. The emphasis on the problems of 
older people, or as Breen stated it, the dysfunctional aspects of retire- 
ment, is no accident. Studies reported at about the same time as the first 
preretirement procrams were makint^i their appearance revealed a v/ide range 
of old age problems — reduced income, decreasing physical v^gor and health, 
inadequate housing, a vast Increase in leisure time, social isolation, and 
a lack of opportunity in a society which placed a low premium on the older 
individual . 

Pioneering programs at the Universities of Michigan and Chicago gave 
Impetus to the development of progra.as at other American universities includ- 
ing Fordham University, Oregon State University, the University of Wisconsin, 
University of California, and Drake University, whici at the present time 
offers regular training sessions for preretirement education leaders. "^"^ 
Public school adult education departments, government departments, the U.S. 
Armed Forces, libraries, YMCA's, and churches, as well as an increasing number 
of industries followed tlie lead of the university groups. A number of labor 
organizations such as the UAW (AFL-CIO) , the International Association of 
Machinists, the United Steelworkers , the Community Services Department, 
AFL-CIO, the Upliols terers International Union, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, District 65 of the KetaiL, UTiolesale and Department Store Union, 
AFL-CIO and the International Brotherhood of liltctrical Workers established 
programs for their members and encouraged thnir constituents to initiate pro- 
grams at the local level, 

More recently, organizations of older people including the American 
Association of retired Persons — Retired Teachers Association and the National 
Association of Retired Federal. Kmployees have organized preretirement education 
programs . 

Within the past year the Connecticut Department on Aging estab)ished with 
funds appropriated by the State Legislature the first state-wide preret i reirent 
education program. In Michigan through cooperation of the Institute of Ger- 
ontology, the Michigan Conjnission on Aging, Michigan State University and 
other educational institutions a state-wide leadership training program has 
been launched to encourage program development. Similarly, in New Jersey 
the Office on Aging has conducted leadership training programs for personnel 
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men in Industry and government, adult educators, labor leaders and others 
in order to stimulate pro^^ram develonnient thoughout the state. 

Many sections of the 1971 White House Conference on Aging including 
the section on Education recommended the development of educational pro- 
grams for older people before and after retirement. For some time the 

Special Senate Committee on Aging has encouraged the developni..»nt of pre- 
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retirement education. Also at the federal level 1973 amendments to the 
Older Americans Act mandated the development of preretirement education pro- 
grams. Thu.^ , it appears there will be no slackening of interest around the 
country in preretirement education. 



CharacJteMs t ics of Pr ogramip 

A number of surveys of preretirement education have been made during the 
past two decades, • • ' ^7 ,1^3 , 166 , 113 , 102 , 114 , 161 , 90 ,101 , 25 . 168.48 

but differences in the sample of companies studied and in the definition of 
what composed preparation for retirement were &o marked that only tentative 
estimates of early trends and character of programs can be made. 

25 

One of the surveys studied Mie prevalence of programs in labor organ- 
izations. Some of the surveys such as the B. K. David Advertising survey, 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland survey, and the Philadelphia Health and 
Welfare Council survey described company programs in local communities or 
regions. Others, including the Equitable Life. Assurance Sociery, Tuckman 
and (.orge, Hevitt and Associates, National Industrial Conference Board, and 
Wenr.ei and Beideman surveys, wert' national in scope, thereby permitting a 
betfpr aKRPR.mnpnf: nf ^arly trends in the United States. 

Survey of Indust r ies 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society survey'**^ of 355 companies showed 
that 13 per cent of them had preretirement programs of one kind or another. 
The 1952 survey by Tuckman and Lorge presented results for 70 of the largest 
corporations in the country representing a combined work force of 2.5 million 
persons. Their survey revealed that 37 per cent of the compani.?s had some 
type of program to prepare employees for retirement. The authors sum up th'2ir 
fliidiini» as follows: 
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The most slgiiillccint finding, of this suivey is thai i^ompanius 
arc facliij; the nrdhiems of prt-purat Uui tor retlrt'iuent at dlt- 
f front Ifvel::, The majority uf re.sponili'nts having programs 
In operation covnr finanrlal preparation, and the rdatt-d 
factor of Insnranci' . hos;pl tali/.at ion and snrj'. ical bi'neflt.s. 
Les« atLuntLon is given to the physical anpects of a^'.ing and 
steps to maintain health, leisure time and recreation, and 
outside activities and hobhies which may become revenue- 
producing, (p. 85) 

Although Tuckman and I.orge .showed that the ccmpaiUi^s in their survey used 
various methods to present preretirement pro^^ranis, approximately two- thirds 
(f them depended primarily upon individual interviews and counseling. 

Hewitt and Associates *" surveyed 657 companies with a combined work 
forci' of .l,b million. All size and industrial classifications were repre- 
sented but the authors stated that the sample over- represented the larger 
companies in the basic manufacturing Industries. Tiiey called this a 
desirable bias because in tlii£^ way the greatest number of employees and in- 
dustrial practices were represented. 

The Hewitt survey showed that Individual interviews were used more often 
than any other method and tliat most of these interviews eraphasi/ced tiie prob- 
able amount of pension benefit anrl optional settlements, it any. Onl ' 2.7 
per cent of the companies offered educational or lecture programs to stim- 
ulate Interest in retirement. 

One of the larger surveys of preretirement education, the one made in 

1 03 

1954 by the National Industrial Conference Board, studied 327 companies 
with 4.1 million em'>loyees. In answer to the question, "Does your company 
have any kind of preretirement counse li nj^,?" 214 (r)5.6 per cent) replied in 
the affirmative. Lar^^er companies were murli more likely to have preretire- 
ment counseling, than smaller companies because in this as in the two previous 
surveys individual counseling dealt for the most part with pension benefits, 
and the larger companies were more likely to have pension programs. 

Whereas in the previous surveys the definition of a preretirement pro- 
gram was left to the respondent, (^r a single definition such as preretirement 
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counseling was employed, Wermi'l and Beidman stated e ,)licitly in their 
survey of Ibl firms (f>A) million employees) that preretirement planning 
programs consisted of activities beyond tho^e of administering a pension or 
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profit sharing program ai\d in so doing placed emphasis upon content rather 
than on method. This survey like the Tuckiuaa and Lorge and the Hewitt 
and Associates surveys purposely over-emphasized the large manufacturing 
industries • 

Results presented in the Werrael and BelHman survey are based on 161 

firms which returned questionnaires. Of these ^0 per cent reported having 

a preretirement pro^^ram. Further the authors stated: 

By far the greatest number of companies reported as offer- 
ing retirement planning programs to their employees relied 
primarily upon personal interviews. In 107 of the 161 
surveyed firms with programs, analyses of the responses 
indicated that individual counseling or discussion inter- 
views formed the chief method ... (p. 73) 

For the first time in surveys of preretirement programs, however, one 
sees evidence that individual counseling had been broadened to cover more 
than a discussion of pensions. Wermel and Beidman reported that in the case 
of 107 companies with individual counseling programs 8^ of them scheduled 
sessions formally and included a broad coverage of topics which were developed 
in advance of the interview. Only ^1 or about one-fourth of the companies 
reported that their programs were based on the group counseling method. 

One of the best assessments of preretirement education is that con- 
^ 8 

ducted by Franke. He Identified ^3 firms around the country who were 
reported as having had preretirement programs for a number of years. Franke, 
like the other authors, found that the most common approach to preretirement 
planning was through individual interview or counseling with wide variation 
in the subject matter covered in the individual sessions. 

One of the special values of Franke *s survey 1.s its analysis of company 
attitudes toward the program and the essential requirements of a preretire- 
ment program. The companies in his survey named method more often than any 
other factor as the most essential consideration in the conduct of preretire- 
ment programs. His discussion of criteria for the future development of 
retiremt-nt preparation is an outstanding cnntribution to the field, (pp, 62- 
65) 

On the basis of these surveys of company programs certain tentative con- 
clusions can be reacher' about early developments in preretirement education: 
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1. The development of preretirement programs paralleled closely 
the growth ot pension programs following World War II. Larger 
industries tended more than smaller ones to offer the service. 

2. There appears to have been a steady Increase In the number of 
programs during the i950*s and 1960*s, especially ir» the 
numbur of Individual type programs, but the magnitude of the 
Increase Is difficult to determine. On the other hand, aware- 
ness of the program and Interest In exploring Its possibilities 
appeared to be fairly widespread. There aJso appeared to be 
more Interest on the part of companies than labor unions. 

3. Programs exhibited extreme variability on content and methods. 
The Individual approach predominated. Some programs consisted 
merely of a single interview with an employee; some consisted 
of several interviews; others consisted of as many as ten or 
twelve group sessions. Emphasis was most frequently placed on 
financial matters. There appeared to be a trend, however, in 
both individual and group programs toward including various 
topics for discussion. 

There appeared to be little, if any, effort to control the qual- 
ity of programs or to evaluate results. Companies preferred to 
utilize their own staff including personnel officers, pension 
experts, or an industrial relations official to conduct the 
interviews or lead the discussions and only a few of them devel- 
oped any system for evaluating the effectiveness of their pro- 
grams. Franke (1962, p. 38) suggests this is probably due to 
the fact that many companies do not view a preparation for retire- 
ment program as a major element in the management of the company. 

5. Evidence of community involvement in company sponsored programs 
was very meager. The fact has alre.idy been noted that most com- 
panies were concerned with discussing pension benefits with the 
employee rather than such topics as opportunities in the community 
for the effective use of leisure time or resources in the commun- 
ity to which the retired employee may turn for help. In the group 
discussion programs, however, these topics were more likely to be 
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discussed and the company was more likely to request the 
assistance of staff people from Social Security, Employment 
Service, Library and local Recreation, Adult Education and 
Health Departments to conduct the program. L'nder these cir- 
cumstances one might expect considerably more orientation 
toward the community. 

Survey of Labor Unions 

Breen and Marcus'^- have made the only comprehensive survey of preretire- 
ment programs in labor unions. Their objective was to obtain information 
about existing programs and the attitudes toward and awareness of preretirement 
programs on the part of labor officials throughout the country. A question- 
naire was mailed to all national and international labor unions and to a 
randomly selected sample of local unions throughout the country. A selected 
number of respondents were followed up with personal interviews. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 796 unions. Twenty-two per cent— 173— 
of these responded. Only four unions, two nationals and two locals, reported 
that they were doing anything in the field of preretirement education. Ac- 
cordingly, much of the analysis deals with those unions which do not have 
programs. Some of the conclusions reached were: 

1. Relatively few unions had plans to initiate programs during 
the twelve months following the survey. 

2. It was apparent that almost 85 per cent of the respondents 
knew virtually nothing about existing union programs, but that 
nationals? were more aware of other ijnions* activities in the 
field than were locals. 

J. When asked wh9 should conduct the program, respondents were 
equally divided between unions and universities* 

4. There appeared to be no significant relationship between 

respondents' attitudes toward preretirement education and size 
of the city in which union was located, regional location of 
the union, and size cf union. 
25 

lireen and Marcus sum up their survey by saying: 
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Rather than be discouraged by the lack of information, the 
dearth of existing programs, or the seeming disinterest in 
this aria as a service of union concern, it is more accurate 
to describe the present state of union awareness of the 
problems nf older workers as reflective of the whole society. 
. . For many unions concern with preretirement education is 
premature. A union without an adequate comprehensive pension 
program will naturally place a priority on this benefit. . . 
Preretirement education is in its infancy; in time it will 
become an integral part of tht; labor union movement in the 
United States, comj>atible with the goals, principles and 
other multiple functions of trade unionism, (p. 46) 

As noted above a considerably larger number of labor unions are known 
to have developed preretirement education programs since Breen and Marcus 
made their survey in 1960. Clearly there is a need for up-to-date informa- 
tion about programs sponsored by labor, industry and other organizations 
and agencies. Accordingly there is a considerable interest in results of 
a stu^y and survey of preretirement educat.on by Greene ■ and an inventory 
of education for older adults which Is being conducted by tlie Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. under the direction of Roger DeCrow. 

Part II. Planning Preretirement Education Programs 

Part two of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the basic 
elements of planning preretirement education programs, drawing largely on 
experiences gained from offering the University of Michigan group discussion 
type Preparation for Retirement Program over the past two decades, from 
testing various materials with groups throughout the country and from eval- 
uating effects of participation in the program. 

In planning preretirement education programs experience indicates the 
need to cons der such matters as sponsorship, promotion, group composition, 
place and ti e of meeting, program materials, and leadership characteristics. 

Spo ns orshi p 

The re:ord shows that many groups and organizations are in the business 
of helping older people prepare for retirement. It also shows that there is 
considerable variety among organizations in the extent to which they are 
willing to engage, in one kind of prograiu or another. Some industries, for 
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example, reject responsibility for anything n,ore than informing the eu,ployee 
about pension benefits because they do not wish to infringe on the personal 
life of their employees whiJe others are engaged in programs in which they 
give information and advice about many aspects of retirement. There is the 
same difference of opinion among labor unions and government agencies. Whose 
responsibility xs It. then, to offer preretirement education programs? There 
was a great deal of discussion of this issue during the 1971 White House Con- 
ference on Aging with two points cf view predominating. One group of 
delegates to the Educatio, section took the position that preparation for 
retirement Is a respon.lbi ' ity which should be shared by many elements in the 
community each one of whi( h makes its contribution to the total effort of 
supplying facilities, funds, and leadership, providing infonnation. giving 
counsel, developing opportunities for retirement living and encouraging older 
people to av.-ili themselves of the opportunities created for them by the com- 
munity. L'nd.r these circumstances the delegates argued, it makes little dif- 
ference who sponsors the program as long as the various elements of a community 
work together to achieve the goals of the program. 

Another group of ('elegates had misgivings about the failure of the Ed- 
ucation section to specify responsibility for retirement education. In 
their view something which is everybody's responsibility Is likely to become 
nobody's responsibility. Accordingly, this group of delegates was eager to 
charge the public education sector with primary responsibility for initiat- 
ing and conducting programs. They argued that adult education departments 
of public schools and institutions of higher learning were In the best 
position to insure continuity of programs through the use of public funds, 
and that they had other resources for program development including per- ' 
sonnel with skills for conducting adult education programs, equipment and 
facilities. They argued as well that a publlcally supported program was in 
the best position to ercourage part .cipation on the part of many older 
people including those who were employed by small industries many of which 
cannot afford to sponsor a program for as few as five or six employees who 
retire each year. 

However, this group of delegates doubted that public education would 
face up to its responsibility without a commitment of funds to the federal 
and state offices of education for staff and program development. 
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Klnaliy, thli. second p.roup of dolegateH endcrsed the idea that public 
education fl.Mild oncour.-n-c thu support and cooperation of as many Inter- 
ested >;roiii.s In the conmmity as possible. In this con.ieuLion they rrcoin- 
iPundod thi- devil opmeiit of preretirement education council such as the 
council.-, which have been yo successful In Great britaln. Members of the 
council would represent In addition to public education, Industries, and 
labor groups, those agencies and organliiat Ions which provide a variety of 
programs and services to the elderly including social security offices, 
councils of social .-.w.-nrie:: , co~x.;lt tceo on the aging, libraries, cirploynient 
services, public health departments, churches, YM-YWCA's, public housing 
departments, recreation departments, legal aid. Insurance and investment 
organ I Kat ions, and so forth. As a matter of fact, leaders from these 
groups are often called upon to serve as resource persons in preretirement 
education programs, and thereafter. In addition, many of these groups are 
In a position to offer their facilities for programs In various couvenient 
sites around the community. 

It Is to be expected that the Initiation for program development may 
come from various sources. For example, In Waterbury, Connecticut the author 
h.id the opportunity to train leadership teams for preretirement education 
prop.rains comprised of persons representing the management of Scovill Manu- 
f.n< Luring Company and leaders from I'AW Local 160^."^ Adult education in 
Waterb.iry participated In the program as did other community groups. The 
progr-im. tlie first of its kind, was organized and conducted for Scovill 
,.np;.,ve. liowever, by a joint management-union organization. Shortly 
ibotcMler Chrysler Corporation and UAW Joined forces through their Pension 
IJo.ird nf Admlnlstrai:lon In developing a similar program for Chrysler em- 

33 

p'oyees .iround the country. 

■u the .res«.nl time approximately 8,000 workers and their spouses have 
p,..i Ulpaled the ChrysJer-UAW program making It the largest effort of its 
kind In tlie ajvr.Kiy. 

rromot Ion 

<-ponso.'hli is -llrectly related to effective promotion of a preretire- 
ment edu( at Ion program. Some groups of hourly-rated workers are more likely 
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CO participate If their lahor uninn is Involved in conduct Inf; the |.r.....,t,-ini; 
other eraploveos bIiow ,i prel iTCMice for procrams sponsored 1 v n.anageiM...iit ; 
still others feel more at ea.so when ns was the case in V,„tcrhury . Connec- 
ticut, both rannaKemer,! nn.i the ui i,n. eo-aponsored tho pn.Rram. In tht;: 
connection, the author rfcaJls a situation in NlaKar,. IV.] Is, w York, when- 
an Indi.atry offered a program and purposeful ] y excluded thr union. The 
union's reaction was oni: , f snspectln managemen I ' .s nviiyvH and ri dis- 
couraging union members from particii.,uing. Pregr.im.s vonsotid Ly adult 
education departments because they . u not repr- sent o>,o inter o.M group or 
another often appeal to many groups of uld. peoi-l, ..y.cepi that some older 
people have negative feelings about a classroom or unlv.rsity campus .sotting. 

In any event, it is usually necessary Irr .pectiv of .sponsors,,, p l,- 
overcome resistance to participation in preretirement education programs. 
Older people are reluctant often io identify themselves wlfh anything 
associated with growing older and they .sometimes tear that participation in 
a preretirement education program will somehow h.. ten retirement. I'or these 
reasons success la more likely if the prac 1 1 1 i . nor anticipates concerns ot 
older people and emphasizes In promotional literature liu pracHt,;! va)u<.^ 
that can be derived from discussion of such .-.opics as how to maintain rune's 
health, how to determine how mucli income will be available during retirement, 
how to manage one's retirement income , how to m.-k. the he .t .holce ol where 
to live in retirement and how to make wholesome, satisfying use of one's 
time during the retirement year.s. 

There is the i. :ed also to establish a positive phll-K ophy aging as 
a basis for promoting the program, to create a permis'Jvr .a nio.';where In 
which older people feel free to raise que.sClons and dis.uss their concerns, 
and above all to make clear that the program i.s intended to reflect the con- 
cerns of participants rather than those of the .sponsors. 

It helps, of course, to emphasize the peisonal approach or Invltat.V.n. 
Once a prospective list of participants is prepared every effort should be 
made to contact persons, explain the program and answer t(uestions. Wtien 
groups are large it helps to announce the i)rogram in a mass meeting and to 
ancwer questions. No promotion is quite as effective, however, as that which 
satisfied participants are likely to undertake ulth very little prompting as 
they talk wll.h others on the job. Kxpurlence sliows time and again that 
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tollowlng thv Initial. prDgramy olilor people huf.ln to ask tor the opportunity 
to partici ,,'ate , 

Group f^om^os 1 tion 

Such fact(>rj, at: , ocM.-uput Ion , and marital and socio-economic status 
are Important factori? to consLdor In thi' compo.H i tlon of a preretirement 
ftroup. Although proKriiins arie usually offered to people five yearn before 
they retire, they attr.u:t those who have only one or two years remaining 
before retirement. Thus, one of the problems faciuK. program planners Is how 
to motivate thosu who still have as tnanv as five, ten, or more years In which 
to plan for retirement. Kxperlence show; that younger IndivldualB become 
Interested In a preretirement ^roup after an initial pro^'.ram had been com- 
pieted and reports of its success had been circulated among the employees. 

Husbands and wives report considerable benefit from Joint participation 
In a preretiremt-nt pronram. They say that sharing; in thf program promotes 
the development of mutually satisiyinv, plans and develops ways of being of 
assistance to each other In making* adjustments to a different way of life. 

Difficulties sometimes arise when older people from diverse occupational 
levels are enrolled in the aame preretirement program. Tarticipants complain 
that snpervlfiory rrlat ; onj.h ips on tiie Job tend to inhibit discussion. Prac- 
titioners sometimes sec heterogeneity a« a problem from the standpoint of 
determlnliiK program content and of selectint» appropriate methods. For 
these reasffis hwr-wi.i. (1958) reached the conclusion that preretirement pro- 
y.r/ims should be designed differently for at least two occupational leveld: 
Mpper level occupational groupfi and omnual workers. 

riace and Time of I fie f roj^raini 

Ouritig t^liP Initial planning preretirement 'durators should nsscBS the 
acceptability and accessibility of a meeting pi. e, the best time for 
scheduling discuflslonfi, tlio availability of equipment and facilities and the 
general pliysical arrangements whle.h are possible in a meeting room. In a 
program o flered at a plant eng.-.ged in heavy Industry, wives were reluctant 
ti) attend brraune th*'lr husbands maintained tliat the plant was no place for 
women. in another iriJ^anre workers ^referred meeting in a nearby church 
because they did not wish their co-workers to see them taking part in a 




preretirement proijram. Some j^roups foel more comfortable In a union hall 
while others, because of convenience, prefer a nelghborhoi" church or 
school, Hecijuse ^•,roupr, differ In this respect It is necessary that the 
leader assess the situation ahead of time, 

W\\en assessing the accessibility of a meeting place experience shows 
that cocivenicnt parking faciliUes are an important consideration. Moreover 
older p»ople, after a fulJ day of work, iire reluctant often to drive long 
distances in heavy traffic. 

Programs have been offered at all time:, of the day and the evening. 
Industries differ, however. In their wi llnsness to release employees during 
working, hours. In sorte Instances tlicy have compromised and offered pro- 
gran'S toward th*" end of the work day, part on company time and part on the 
individual's tinte. On the other hand, when ypouses who are employed in a 
different industry are invitt'd to participate it is usually necessary to 
schedule the proj;ram during the evening hours. 

in Great Britain there is a romraon practice of offering programs on 
company time and often ar ranjr;eip«Mits are madt' for employaes and their spouses 
to participate in one of the Adult Kducation Centrec during a long weekend 
or for a continuous period of several days at the cot-panyVs expense. It 
follows that programs in Great Britain are often more comprehensive than 
those offered in America including a greater emphasis on ways to use 
leisure time. 

Discussion is facilitated when il is possible for participants to sit 
facing each other. In additJ'>n they appreciate having tables on whicli to 
plac^ theii' mat»*f ials and take notes. Anyone who has had to lead a discus- 
sion in a ]ouif^ narmw room realize : also that the distance between partici- 
pants is an in>i;ortarit: factor in their ability to communicate easily. Finally, 
the nieetinK room ^^hould lend itself to the use of blackboard, exhibits, and 
projection equipnient. 

Pr ogram Nlatrrljils 

A (ritlral astj^-^t of a pi oret I rement diucussfon program other than con- 
t<»nt ^ he matter of achievlnp, gncnl cor .unication between grou^ members. 
This in often diifl ult to accomplish, sincr most older people have had 
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little uxperler.ce with dlycusalon or adult educatLon programs. The commun- 
IcatJon problem is intcnslfird when groups Jncludt- f oreigii-born persons who 
hcwu difficulty speakfny, reading, or writing l*np,llHh. 'Hiu^; , a basic task 
confronting thf discussion leader is one of providing, common expprience!i 
around which there can be identification of inte.rests, interchange of Ideas 
and reactions, and, eventually, a crystallization of decisions on the. part 
of the individual. An increasing amount of reading and visual material has 
become available to help le:iders achieve these goals including a book by 
the author titled Preparation ior Reti rement which contains ten subject 
m.itter essays, a ketirc»ment Ueac'lness Checklist, and a series of short 
stories; seven preparation for retirement films; and a set of TAT type still 
pi c tures . 

The purpose of the subject matter essays is tc raise questions, and, 
rather tlian provide the answers, to supply a frame of reference by which the 
individual b> himself or in conjunction with othdrs may seek .solutions. 
Moreover, it is the intention of the essays to expose older people to typical 
retirc*ment situations as revealed by research and practical experience. The 
essays are written U\ non- technical Lerms for older people, many of whom have 
no more than eight years of formal education. 

The position is taken tliat planning is a firs' step toward preparation 
for retirement, but by far the more important step is actually doing something 
about it. Therefore, the purpose of the Retirement Readin'"-s Checklist is 
to j-rovJde a list of Important things to be done h fore retirement and a 
yiandy way to check them off as they are completed. Itembers of the discussion 
pr i^rams are given the checklist at the beginning of the piogram and en- 
couraged to check off those things which have already been accomplished. Other 
checks may be added during the discussion program, and at the final secsion 
results are preserited and discussed. 

The series of ten short stories are based on case history material col- 
lected by thf author and transformed into stories in iboration with a 
pi of*":s i(;nfl» 1 writer. TheJr purpose, like the subj< ' tter essays, is to 
alert old'^'r peopl* ahead of time to some of the situations which may happen 
after retirement, lliey di^'fer , >v he subject matter essayr however, both 
in content and metliod of prosentat . > 'U . The content deals largely with the 
feelings of retired people. The mc ♦^hnd is one of retired p ^ple tellliig their 
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story. After reading the stories, older people are encouraged to ask 
themselves certain questions: How did it happen that the characters in 
the story foirnd themselves in the circumstances they dej:cribe? How did 
they feel about it? How will the situcition turn out? If the reader were 
faced with the same situation what would he do? 

There is no lack, of films on various retirement subjects. The problem 
is that most of them are inadequate for use in a group discussion program. 
Existing films on aging are, for the niost part, documentary; that is, they 
present a problem, analyze It carefully and su^igest solutions, one or more 
of which may be docunu'i.ted by experiences of older people or others. It 
usually takes 30 to 45 minutes to present complete statements: of this sort. 
For these reasons the author developed a series of three to four minute 
16tmn sound films on various themes. The films deal primarily with the feel- 
ings of people and no attempt is made to present facts or solutions. To the 
contrary, the viewer is encour£iged to decidt* how lie v.ould have felt and 
what he would liave done under similar circumstances. 

nes'!;ned along Thematic Apperception Test lines the purpose of the 
series ot 20 still pictures is to provoke group discussion. The special 
value of the still pictur«es In contrast with the film marerlal is that their 
content is somewhat more ambiguous, and i hey are easily Introduced into the 
program whenever the discussion leader believes they will help to improve 
the quantity and quality of the dLscussion. There is no scheduled use of 
the still pictures. Whenever the discussion leader thinks one of them will, 
stimulate discussion he asks the group whether they would like to take a look 
at a picture. Kach of three or four small group?; of five to seven partici- 
pants is given a copy of the picture. 'Hie instructions are as follows: 

1. Who are tht* people in the picture? 

2. What are they doln^? 

3. How do they feel about it? 

4. How will Lt turn out? Please tell a story about tlie picture. 

When Lt appears that a llvrly dii3CUs£.ion had been generated in each of the 
small groups the leader obt/lns Lhelr atf Lion and asks them to share their 
reactions with people in the other groups. 
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^t?ll JL C!bar act eristics 

Although qualified to conduct group dlncusston programs, a preretire- 
ment education leader still requires infcrmation which will enable him to 
encourage discussion of a wide variety of solutions to retirement problems 
and he must be informed about community resources available to older people 
during the retirement years. If he prefers to use resource people for this 
purpose he must be informed In order to plan and guide the discussion. Bet- 
ter still, discussion leaders will prepare themselves by taking an inventory 
of community resources and by interviewing a small san.ple of persons repre- 
senting the same oecupat 1 onal , economic, and social charac te r .st ics as 
those with whom he will be working. in this respect experience shows the 
value of interviewing persons in their own homes in order to learn about 
life styles, expectations of husband and wife, the manner by which they 
express themselves and the ways they use their time. 

Since the shortage- of professionally trained personnel presents a 
serious problem in the expansion of preretirenient programs, attempts arc 
being made at the University of Michigan and elsewhere to train discussion 
l-'ai|t'ls from among personnel men, union leaders, recreation workers, 
librarians, and others. This appears to be a s.itisfactory solution when 
trainees are given an opportunity to learn basic information about the aging 
process and retirement, to obtain help in establishing the content of the 
program, and to learn and practice some fundamental group discussion tech- 
niques. Leaders working with their own groups have tho distinct advantage 
of knowing thiM r members, r,\ being familiar with retirement policies and 
benefits, and of ' 'ng familx^r with local community resources. 

Continuitv c> i/adership for preretirement education programs appears 
to achieve bettt* results timn providing a different discussion leader for 
each ol the sessions especially in a group discussion ty)>e program where 
continuous effort must be made to encourage the group to acquire new in- 
sights, to help members assess their potential for living the later years 
satisfactorily, and to foster decisions about what needs to be done in order 
to prepare for retirement. Il lakes time, more time in seme groups than 
others, for leaders to become ac{iuaii\ted with group members, and for members 
to grr^w in understanding and in the skillij needed to sol/e y oblems. 
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Van III. Prci;ram Object Ivr.s and Methods 

Kducatlon for thti retirement yeijrs broadly conceived Is concerned with 
the quality of lite which people achieve they grow older. Older Amer- 
icans differ considerably, however, in their need for education. There 
are a good many older /Vjnerlcau.s, as many as one-fifth of the older popula- 
tion, who are unable to read or write. Others are unable to perform simple 
arithmetic tasks. Many older people lack Information about the availability 
of services which would Improve their situations. Others need encouragement 
in order to participate in meanxn^^ful activities. Still others arc Isolated 
either in their own homes or In institutions and need to learn how to create 
meaningful relations with others. There are a good many older people who 
because their mobility is seriously threatened would profit from education 
on how to negotiate their environment, 'lliere are many whose lives would be 
♦enriched were they able to cultivate new Interests in the arts and in lit- 
erature. Finally, there are a good many older people who are confronted 
with the nevd to consider ahead of time the changes which are likely to occur 
as they move from a working to a retirement way of life. For the most part 
this chapter addresses Itbelf to preretirement education, a type of education 
which facilitates the transition from work to leisure and Imparts Information, 
skills and attitudes which will help people solve problems of everyday liv- 
ing in retirement. 

More speclt Ically, preretirement education Is concerned with giving 
older people an understanding of the internal and the external changes which 
take place as one grows older and retires from work, and the ecognition that 
they face these changes iv common with many other people. Preretirement educa- 
tion is concerned also with helping people assess the aging process and to 
face up to the fact that there are both positive and negative aspects of 

'ving tlie later years as at all stages of life. In this connection poten- 
tialities both within and outside the individual are given careful consid- 
eration. In the last analysis, however, preretirement education programs 
have become a setting In which older people may consider alternative solutlorih* 
to problems of everyday living. It drals with such questions as how to nian- 
age ;n less income, fuiw to make a good decision about a place to live, how 
to react to the disruption of long standing relationships, how to compensate 
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for declines in physical strength, how to use free time In ways that are 
personally satisfying and socially productive. 

Here, then, is a brief statement of some of the principles and methods 
which guide the conduct of the group discussion program as developed at the 
University of Michigan. 

The University oi Michigan program conn lets of ten or more weekly ses- 
sions. Most sessions require at least two hours with an interuiiss ion of 
10 to 15 minutes. In some programs, a social period with refreshments is 
substituted for tl\e intermission. 

The groups are limited in size to 20 to 25 participants in order to 
encourage participation. Kxperitnce shows that group homogeneity based on 
a^t;c, occupation, marital, education and socio-economic status and retire- 
ment practices affecting older participants enhances [)ar t lei pat ion , In 
addition it is ln^portant for a group leader to understand the motives, in- 
tfrestft, life style, work experiences, and retirement expectations of the 
older people with whom he is working. 

Impo rtance J>_f_tj\e_Fi_rs.t,, SjL^iL^J^.^il 

Research on the needs of older people, and experience in offering them 
prugramr. and se^ vices make it possible t(> predi'-f with some accuracy those 
aspects of retirement they are most likely to want to discuss. On the other 
hand. It Is recognized that individuals differ in their recognition of some 
problems, and especially in their readiness to discuss them. For this anti 
other reasons, the first meeting of any preretirement education program is 
a crucial one in regard to establishing the content, of the various sessions. 
Part iclpi'ints and the leader should share in making decisions about content 
of the program, participants on the basis of [\eeils they were willing and 
ready to talk about, and the leader on the ba^is of his understanding of 
aging and retirement. 

The two and one half hours which are usually devoted to each session 
are never enough time in which to discuss all aspects of an issue, problem 
or plan of action. Neither ari.* ten sessions adequate in which to cover 
everything of Interest to participants. The position is taken, however, 
that unanswered questions or incomplete plans stimulate the participants 
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to think and to maku decisions between one session and the next and follow- 
ing completion of the prc^'^ram. There is some evidence that the 25 hours 
spent In group discussion are, is a matter of fact, amplified rrany Limes 
as older people, their spouses, relatives and friends talk over the ideas 
that had boon geneiiated through discussion. Some of this extra time spent 
preparing for retfroment Ls prompted by reading and discussing the prepar- 
ation for retirement essays and short stories which are made available to 
everyone in the University of Michigan proj^ram. 

Nevertheless, the time i,s all too short in which to do more than 
initiate the process of thinklii/j through retirement situations and of 
weighing as carefully as possible the various alternatives. This limitation 
of the program Is made clear in the first session. The point is also made 
clear that the leader should nut be expected to have all of the answers. 
This is difficult for some participcmts to accept because in their view a 
leader should know all the answers. It is also difficult at first for some 
of the participants to share responsibility for the discussion and to dis- 
cipline themselves In ordt-r to give others equal opportunity to participate. 

In sun, the fir^L ^session of the preretirement education program should 
be concerned with the following specific objectives; 

1. Creating a permissive atmosphere in which participants feel 
welcome, at ease, and able to discuss their concerns. 

2. Hnatling participants to make decisions about the content of 
the 1 rogram. 

3. Kncouraging participants to get acquainted with each other 
and the leader. 

4. Kncouraglng participants to sliare responsibility for the 
discussion, for preparation before the meeting, and for 
the actual conduct of the' meeting, 

5. Initiating the maximum tnteraf;tlon in temis of ideas, 
information, attitudes and ways of doing things. 

6. Practicing tiie process of decision-making in the group. 

7. Kncouraging older people to develop a positive frame of 
reference in regard to aging and retirement. 
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8, Creating anticipation for future ye.vsiorfs: ^ And the J»?siro 
to continue the process of preparirj[; fur let i remtnt between 
sessions by reading, discussion, ob starvation and self-an<i lysis. 

Beginning v;ith the second session specific issues are dlscus'}(^d and a 
final session is devoted to a review of plans and to socialization anions; the 
members • 

Work and Retir ement I ssues 

The second session is usually devoted to a discussion of the inean^n>; of 
work and retirement in our liiodern industrial soclecy {lot only because the 
issues involved are centra] to any understanding', of ihe reciremf-nl proce.sc^ 
but also because it creates an opportunity to tUscu^s a po,siJ:ive view of 
retirement. Moreover, experience in discussion program.s tr^fjlcatesi the 
need for a wann-up period of at least two sessions in which participants 
have the opportunity to sit back, observe, make estimat^is of each other, 
get better acquainted and practice participation iu a discussion prog;ram, 
As might be expected older people do not usually suggest the topic of work 
and retirement. On the other ha;.a, they usually enter into the dib'c^sylon 
of work and retirement with considerable interest. A film, still pictures 
and a short essay on the subject are used when needed to prompt discussion. 
One of tlie most effective discussion techniques is that of liaving retired 
persons and their spouses tell what it means to be retired, The wife's 
account of her husband *s attempt at adjustment, his tendency at first to get 
In the way usually brings forth a good deal of humor, More importantly, 
participants learn from hearing about realistic life experiences of people 
they understand. Thus what could be a rather gloomy recitation of all the 
problems of retirement and old age usually turns into an exciting encounter 
with retirement in real life. The responsibility of the discussion leader 
for choosing positive models for this purpose is self-evident. 

By this time it will have occurred to most readers that the leadership 
role in this program is soTiething more than calling together a group of 
people and asking: "Now what would you like to talk about?" For example*, 
it is the leader rather than the participant who is likely to suggest a 
discussion of tht* meaning of work and retirement, and the leader mus^ take 
the initiative to invite retired people to talk about their experiences. 
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Income Issuts 

As might be expected participants frtquently suggest that the program 
should include a discussion of the sources and amounts of retirement income, 
and usually for straLej^c reasons this discussion is scheduled during the 
first half of tlie program. 

Every effort is made to give participants an opportunity to make an 
accurate estimate of their retirement income. Company and union personnel 
are invited to be on hand to help compute pension belief its and a social 
security resource person usually attends to answer questions. Follow-up 
investigation is encoura^od with these as well as other resource people 
including the older person's banker and insurance agenf. because thrrc is 
never enough time in one session to discuss all possible situations. It is 
especially important to have company, unJjn and social security perHonnel 
encourage the participants to contact them personally if they ha>'e furtht^f 
questions . 

This session like the one on I'.-gal issues depends to a larger extent 
than the others on the use of the lecture method to present a good many 
facts. In addition forms are handed out and a he^', luuliu', made on computing 
pension benefits. Other printed materials are distributed to explain pension 
and social security benefits. 

M o n ey- M a n age m e n t I^ssues^ 

There is the m-ed not only of knowing how much money will be available 
for retirement from various sources but also how i"uch it will cost to live; 
and, if there Ui not enough money to go around, what can be done about it. 
The monoy-management discussion is purposefully scheduled tar enoui',h in 
advance to give participants the opportunity to keep an exac<. rt^cord lor one 
month of all their expenditures. Usually as many as a third of the partici- 
pants will decide to keep records as a basis for estimating expenditure'^ 
after retirement. 

The main object of tiie discussion is to move those participants who 
are worried, concerned and feeling helpless to a position of recognizing 
certain practical steps which they can take includinji family budgeting. Re- 
tired couples are often called in to tell how they have n^^anaged financially. 
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Sovxe of the f ?rti( ipant6 will express a desire to find gainful employ- 
ment after retirenitnit because they anticipate the need to supplement their 
regular retirement income, but also because they want to work for the sake 
of Going something useful. \;iien several older people are interested in 
employment, time shoulu be scheduled to discuss what it means for an oJder 
person to look for a job, what kinds of jobs are available, and how to 
approach an employer. Older people often point out that it has been a long 
time since they looked for work. It is suggested that those who do not 
express an interest In the topic might take a cue from a z< od many retired 
workers who report having returned to work temporarily in order to buy a new 
stove, a car or carpet for the living room. 

Physical Health Issue 

To be effective this -session should involve leaders who can speak with 
authority on questions of health such as a physician, a registered nurse 
and a dietician. When a physician participates it is suggested he discuss 
the meaning of symptoms, rules for good health, rehabilitation procedures, 
a positive philosophy of health during the later years, and, especially the 
Individual's responsibility for maintaining his own health. Another impor- 
tant consideration in any discussion of the physical health issue is the 
reluctance of many people to seek out medical attention, not only when they 
are sick, but also when they are well. 

But probably the most important goal of this discussion ia that of help- 
ing oldor people recognize that aging is a normal process which serves a 
useful biological purpose; that old age and sickness are not one and the 
same, and that much can be done by the individual and the health professions 
working together to insure a healthy old age. 

The style of this particular discussion owes a great deal to Dr. Edwin 
Smith, Associate Professor of Physical Medicine, University of Michigan, who 
prepared the essay on health which ;virticipants read before the meeting, 
advised on the preparation of the film whicl; is used during the discussion 
and conducted a number of discussions during the developmental phase of the 
program. 
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Mental Health Issues 

The point of view is taken that stress, t'ruetration and uncertainty 
are connron feelings of people especially at times of major physical and 
social change, but that the measure of a mentally healthy person is the 
manner by which he accepts responsibility for his own future. 

What are the basic needs of people? What happens when needs are not 
satisfied? Is it possible to anticipate needs In the later years and to 
make decisions which in the long run will enhance adjustment? How does one 
characterize older pt='.oplc who have made a success of retirement living? 
Films, short stories, still pictures, mental health experts and retired 
resource persons are used to help participants find answers to questions of 
these kinds. There is obvious lessening of anxiety in sone cases when It 
Is recognized that mental health concerns are common among all members of 
the group. 

Finally, changing mental capacities are discussed and potentials for 
maintaining them at a maximum functional level in the later years. 7n this 
regardj it is of interest that the discussion of mental health is often 
touched off by reference to the loss of memory in old age. 

Issues of Family J Friends j and Living Arrangeme nts 

The mutually supportive behavior of husband and wife, relatives and 
friends is emphasized as a crucial element in any attempt to achieve good 
adju.stment in old age. Accordingly, the idea that we are social beings who 
require interaction with and the support of other people to realize our full 
potential at all stages of the life cycle including the retirement stage is 
discussed at length as well as those factors in the later years which miti- 
gate against nutually satisfying social relationships. Individual respon- 
sibility for trying to understand the attitudes of children, the need to 
live one's own life, but at, the same time to accept help when it is needed, 
and the d'is Irability of sustaining or even expanding one's social relation- 
ships are concepts which are fed into the discussion by the leader and others. 

The questions of where to live i \ retirement are discussed first of all 
in terms of the changing needs of people from 60 to 90 and secondly in terms 
of a place to live being something more than a roof over one*s head. Living 
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with one's children, living in a home for the aged and living alone are 
given special attention. Part icipan tft are urged to observe firsthand as 
many typev; of housing for older people as possible. Check lists, essays 
and short' stearics arc mad*, vnilabic to help idr.ntify the important con- 
siderations vlien living in various settings. 

\ valuable technique for Kciinulat.'ng discussion of where to live in 
retirement is that of asking two couples in thi- group with different plans 
to present their viewpoints to the group for review, discussion, and 
tpvaluat ion. 

Legal I ss ues 

When older people in preretirement education programs are asked to 
identify questions of a legal nature, as many as fifteen to twenty different 
questions are frequently identified. Despite this apparent interest of older 
people in Iegi:l issues Professor Richard Wellman of the University of Michi- 
j;,tn haw School, who developed materials and served many times as ret;ource 
person for this particular discussion, insists that under no circums tancer. 
should the discussion of. legal affairs take the place of seeking legal 
counsel on an individual basis. 

With this injunction in mind the discussion approaclies such questions 
as: What happens if a pers )n does not have r. will? What ie the difference 
between an (xecutor and adniinis trator ? Is it a good idea for the individual 
to make his own will? Wliat does one need to know about Joint ownership of 
property? '/hat is the function of the probate court? How does one locate 
a reputable law>'er? What does a lawyer need to know to make a good will? 

In lhii> session more t.lian in most of the others, participants have 
much misinformation, F*or this and the other reasons given it is mandatory 
to have a lawyer on hand to inform and monit(^r the discussion, especially 
one who is familiar with v/llls and probate procedures. 

Issues o n the Use of Fre e Tim e 

The position is taken that the essential starting point for any dis- 
cussion of the use of free time is the individual's felt needs. Some of 
these needs are conmion to n:any people while others are specific to particu- 
lar individuals. 
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Once individuals express such needs as the need to be useful, to be 
mentally alert in their later years, to have friends who care what happens 
to them, and to be financially secure it becomes possible to discuss alter- 
natives. Many techniques are used to higlilij^ht the alternatives: retired 
people tell about their use of tiuie, a librarian brings reading raater:'.als to 
the meeting and discusses the resources of the public library, an adult edu- 
cator presents opportunities to learn in the comnjunity, a YMCA director presents 
his program, a scout leader encourages the men to teach skills to youth, a city 
recreation director discusses the range of possibilit r'.es throughout the com- 
munity, members of an activity center for older people give firsthand experi- 
ence, and so forth. 

Two techniques for learning about alternate way? to satisfy personal 
needs for activity stand out as more effective than any of the others: 1) par- 
ticipants are encouraged to visit various opportunities for retirement accivlty, 
including opportunities to render volunteer service and to report to the group 
on thviir findings, and 2) participants plan and conduct an exhibit of their 
interests, activities, hobbies, or skills as part of the session on the use 
of free time. In a group of 20 older people, it is not unusual to find a wide 
range of activities and inrerests some of which are waiting for expression 
until more time is available. Frequently the first reaction of older people to 
the questions of free time is that they are eager for the time when they will 
have nothing to do. This goal is usually reconsidered by asking participants 
to put on the blackboard what they think a typical weekdf:y in retirement will 
be like and testing the activities of a typical day against needs of individ- 
uals in the group. 

Issues Lg the Utilizati o n of Communi t y Re^ojirces 

The responsibility for adjustment in retirement should be shared by the 
individual and the community in which he lives. For this reason every effort 
is made to maximize contacts between the older workers in the program and 
leadprq of community programs and services of special value to older people. 
It is axiomatic in the first place that the present generation of older people 
is not as aware of community resources as tomorrow's generation of older people 
will be and today's people sometimes have misgivings about using what commun- 
ity resources exist. 
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Two approaches have been tested. One approach considers resources at 
that session when it was appropriate to do so while the ^ther approach is 
that ot having an en Lire session devottJ to many kinds of community re- 
source's: health, recreation, fli.mcial, housing, educacioii, employment, 
counseling and religions. Tlie conclusion was reached that it is more mcciU- 
Ingful to use the former approach, for example, to discuss the health re- 
sources durinp, the session on he-.th. 

The Fin aj^ Session 

Although certain things can be expected to happen at the final session,. 
It, like the first session, requires careful planning by the leader. Par- 
ticipants like to talk a! ^ut their participation in the program. Almost 
always, participants say they are sorry the program is ending, and sometimes 
they take the initiative and make plans to continue relationships with others 
in the group after the meetings. Also participants frequently express their 
pleasure on having made new friends In the program. 

Thus, the final session should be planned to reinforce decisions which 
participants have made in reference to retirement living, make it pt)ssible 
for participants to express their feelings about the program and encourage 
participants to continue their preparation for retirement. 

I'art IV. New Approaches 

I::ducat ion J'Jtej K^.^^^.'^.^E^^il?- 

The reluctance of many members to terminate the program suggests the 
possibility of providing periodic follow-up sessions in which new informa- 
tion Is supplied, uniiolved problems discussed, reports of successful adapta- 
tions Diade to the group, and an esprit de corps, and mutual helpfulness 
encouraged among the members. Also after retirement there is time in which 
to encourage them to use the community as a laboratory for learning about 
housing for the aging, health services, activity programs and so forth. And 
yet, those who deal with older people in churches, libraries, and activity 
centers have made very little use of the group setting in which older people 
come together to solve problems of everyday living. 
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Recently in collaboration with Schoolcraft College In Southeastern 
Michigan the institute of Gerontology made an appraisal of the educational 
needy of 418 older pt-opie in various ntiarby e:iDun'jnltley , Their replies 
served as the basis for developing Schools for Retirement in three Michigan 
communities,^' Specifically, res^^ondents In the survey expressed an interest 
In obtaining information about social security, medicare, legal aspects, re- 
tirement houslag, social services, selecting a pliice to live, making good use 
of iQlyure time, volunteer activity, making the most of retircniont income, and 
ways to maintain one's health during the retirement years. Respondents in 
sizeable numbers also expressed Interest in participation In cultural events 
and ii: being of service in the community. Older respondents also expressed 
a narked preference for day time programs conducted in neighborhood locations 
such as senior centers, senior housing projects, union halls and churches, 

Accordii\gly , the major purposes of the Schools for Retirement were to 
supply infcrirption about various aspects of aging and to teach skills in 
solving problems of everyday living. The title Schools for Retirement was 
selected to convey the idea that a curriculum consisting of a number of 
short courses were to be offered and that older people would have the oppor- 
tunity to eurcll in one or more courses In each of two semesters depending 
on their needs. El^'ht courses were offered on the following topics: 

1. Wliat one needs to know about social security and medicare. 

2. Ways to maintain good health in the later years. 

3. Making the most of retirement Incone. 
A. Legal information for the later years. 

5. The good uses of free time. 

6. How to nave a good family life in the later years. 

7. Choosing a place to live In retirement. 

8. Consumer skills for the later years. 

The first aersion in each course was devoted to supplying up-to-date 
infonnation. A second session was d ?slgned to discuss solutions to problems. 
Courses were conducted in activity centers and in senior housing projects 
during a^^ternoon hours. There was no charge for participation in the Initial 
courses. Older people expressed a willingness, however, In paying a nominal 
registration fee for subsequent courses. 
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It was concluded that an oducatlounl program whit'h retlocted the prac- 
tical coucurns of retired people has conslderablr value especially if it is 
oftered at a convenient time and in a place where older people normally 
conjjregate and if the cost is one they car. afford. 



^!L^^-°r'^^*l^-iii ItLf^^D- i^ii^iLL I'^'rHons in CotnR iunity Action Roles 

A proposal .such as this one to train older persons for cooununity action 
roles has its origins in the current trend of providing:, older Americans v^ith 
opportunities to contribute their knowledge and their skills in a variety of 
seLtin^',s across the nation. For example, the new federal volunteer agency 
ACTION .sponsors a number of pro[i;rams which are designed especially for older 
persons such as the Foster Grandparent Program, Retired Senior Volunteer 
Proj;ram (KSVF) , Service Corps of Retired Executives (SCOKK) , as well as a 
number of pi'oRrains which are designed for adults of all ages including older 
adults, such as VISTA and the Peace Corps, 

The U.S. Uepartmer>t of Labor has made grants to the National Farmers 
Tnlon for establishing the Green Tliumb and the Green Li^ht programs; to the 
National Council of Senior Citizens for developing; a Senior Aides program; 
to the NationaJ Council on the AKinj;, Inc. for developing the Senior Community 
Service Project; to the National Retired Teachers Association and the American 
Association for Retired Persons for finding part-time jobs for Senior Com- 
munity Aides. 

Similarly, the U.S., Office of Education and the ^-'minist ration on Aging 
have funded a variety of programs in which older people have been able to 
engage in many kinds of useful activities. Most of the federally sponsored 
programs have been developed to help low-income older people to earn money. 
Some of the government-sponsored piograms, ho^*.ever, such as VISTA, SCORE, 
the Pence Corps, and the Teacher Corps appeal more to the interest of older 
people to be of service. 

From all reports^"^"^ ' ^^'^^^ older people ate making an excellent record 
as volunteers liere and abroad; and, apparently there Is a growing awareness 
where they have vo Uinteeted their services that they have considerably more 
p^^tentlal for improving the wellbelng of those they ser»'e than was commonly 
understood. As a matter of fact, during the pa-Jt decade older volunteers 
have become as indispens ib le as younger volunteers who traditionally in this 
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country have bolstered the programs and services of many social welfare 
agencies and organizations. 

The purpose of this project is to add a cor^unity action dimension to 
volunteer activity by older Americans-older people serving as volunteers 
In their comn>unity to identify needs and to stimulate community action on 
behalf of older citizens eenerally. The prototype for this proposed pro- 
ject is a program which Wilma Donahue. Helen Maurice and Woodrow Hunter 
conducted in Grant Rapids, yichi.cn nearly twenty years ago in which a group 
of older citizens collaborated with community leaders, studied the needs of 
older residents and organized programs and services for the aging. 73 The 
success of this program is underscored by the fact that most of the programs 
and services which were instituted in Grand Rapids by this pioneering group 
of older citizens are still in existence including a local planning committee 
for the aging, a senior skills show, a friendly visiting program for isolated 
older people, a library program for older people, and a number of senior 
citizen social groups. Hence, given h.ip and encouragement older people have 
demonstrated their ability to stimulate comn.unlty action on their own behalf. 

The proposed project also reflects the fact that the Wl,ite House Con- 
ference on Aging has given considerable impetus to action for the aging in 
communities throughout the nation. Indeed, the WHCOA has designated 1973 the 
year of action on behalf of older Americans. Hence, this is a project to 
give older people a full share in implementing the recommendations of the 
White House Conference. 

Experier.ee in Grand Rapids teaches us that older people welcome assist- 
ance m learning volunteer con^unity action roles. Unlike some of the 
volunteer roles in which they have participated community action roles ,re 
usually an entirely new experience. For that matter, relatively few vol- 
unteers of any age have engaged in the complicated process of identifying 
needs of people, assessing community resources, pinpointing unmet needs, 
mobilizing resources and finally prompting local leadership to support the 
development of programs. 

Coals of the Project 

The principal goals of the project are to give older people in concert 
with others in the community the opportunity to learn and practice skills 
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required in the development of local community programs and surv'ces for 
older cUUens, to help connnunlr.ies mobilise local resources for the aging 
and to stimulate local program development for older citizens. 

The focus In this project In other words is on older people hecoming 
active agents in community change- At the same time they cannot do the job 
singlehandedly. Kvery community has many decision-makers in matters affect- 
ing community change. Hence, a major purpose of this project is to educate 
the community to the needs of older people, and through participation In the 
project to give local conmiunity leaders the opportunity to join forces with 
older volunteers In the development of needed programs and services. Thi3 
means, of course, that the project should involve local leaders as advisors. 

The opportunity to serve with others encourages older people to per- 
ceive volunteer activity in positive terms. In a major way, therefore, this 
project is intended to foster advocacy by groups of older people, the members 
of which reinforce each other in achieving community goals. 

The goals of the project are achieved by developing the program in four 
stages, each stage requiring approximately three months to complete: 

Orientation of Ol der Volunteers . A twelve-week, orientation 
course is conducted for approximately 25 older volunteerb. 
This course recognizes special problems of older people and 
presents positive approaches to their solutions. It depends 
in part on the lecture method, in part on group discussion, 
and in part on field visits in order to study firsthand 
older people in various settings. 

Typical programs to meet specific needs of older people in 
various parts of the nation are evaluated; needs in a local 
community are analyzed and a final effort is directed toward 
understanding a total integrated plan to meet the needs of 
older citizens. 

Stage 2. Ex£l^tJmLJ5j_ tJici}eels_^LJ5id_er_P^^^ During this 

stage older volunteers and community leaders join forces 
in exploring the needs of a specific older population. 
Community self-survey techniques may be used as was done in 



Stage 1. 
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Grand Rapids or older volunteors and community leaders 
may be organized into panels, each panel studying a dif- 
ferent area of need such as the need to counteract 
isolation among the coinniun i ty * s older residents, the need 
for part-time employment, the need for leisure time activity, 
the need for preretirement education a;id so forth- 

S t age 3 . Community Inyq Ivement aiui IX^ision^aki ng for the Agin R . 

Having surveyed the needs of oldev residents existing organ- 
izations and associations are given the opportunity in col- 
laboration with the older volunteers to assess needs and 
develop recommendations for community action in a coraraunlLy- 
wide public foruni on aging. 

Stage 4. Community Acj^n, The final stage ronsists of the development 
with assistance from tlie older volunteers one or more programs 
to meet specific needs of the older people. 

Anticipated Outcom es of the Proposed F rojec t 

Increasing numbers of older people coupled with the effects of modern 
urban living have created problems for people as they grow older. Older 
people are being faced with a longer and longer period of retirement. They 
need to find substitute activities which will yield usefulness and purpose 
to living. Therefore, this project is an attempt to apply some well estab- 
lished educational techniques to the development of fuller opportunity for 
older citizens and in so doing to give older people themselves an effective 
leadership role in creating community change. 

Kduca tion fo r Ma turity 

At the same time that education encourages older people to realize their 
full potential for performing socially productive roles such as community 
action roles it must be concerned to a much larger extent than it haj: been with 
helping older people assess their maturity and improve their skills in relat- 
ing to other people. As a matter of fr-ct an educational prop,ram designed to 
increase understanding of what it means to be a matur*» person capable of 
relating effectively with other people may, in the long run, contribute more 
than any other educational experience to the well being of older people. 
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In a p,roup discussion program it should be possible to encourage older 
people to assess such attributes of maturity as selflessness, social ex- 
panslvenoss and self-detenidnation . In regard to an assessment of self- 
lessness or the capacity to serve one^s fellow men initial efforts would 
be directed toward an examination of the tendency of people to become 
preoccupied with their own needs. Both the causes and the effects of self- 
preoccupation would be critically examined. Following assessment opportunities 
for service would be explored Including service to other older people, to the 
sick and to children and youth. Practice in service to others would be the 
final goal of the program. 

It appears W'j becanie committed a long time ago to the need to develop 
more and more clubs and activity centers for older people in order to counter- 
act the tendency of many to become lonely and Isolated. One wonders </hat 
would happen, Dn the other hand, were people as they grow older Co possess 

in full measure the skill and nre.iisposition to make satisfying social rela- 

99 

tionships or as Moreno stated it to be socially expansive. Clearly, an 
educational program with group discussion dimensions could be devised which 
would encourage people to analyze themselves and their relationships with 
other people, to study the causes and effects of social isolation and to 
practice skills in social living. 

In addition to selflessness and social expans iveness education for 
maturity should be concernetl with such attributes as mental, alertness, in- 
quisitiveness ,1 flexibility, active citizenship, self sufficiency in thought, 
initiative and action and the capacity to realize goals for the remaining 
years of one's life. 

In summary, an attempt has been made in this chapter to evaluate exist- 
ing preretirement educational programs for older people and in the light of 
new understanding ot- the process of aging and retirement and to suggest new 
directions for educators and others whose responsibility it is to enhance 
the well being of older Americans through education. 
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CrimER 9 

THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE IN LATER MATURITY 
Janet R. MacLean 

"If the last phase of life, is badly lived, distorted, disillusioned, 
embittered, hopeless, feaiful--then tt casts a shadow over all of life and 
one ends thinking—so this is what life has become." 

For many years the plight of the aged population in the countrio3 of 
the world was principally a family affair or an individual responsibility. 
In a three-generation household and a rural environment, the senior citizen 
wUo succeeded in accumulating an unbelievable 70 chronological years in his 
life-span could expect preferential social or family status, a community 
deference to his superior wisdom and strength, a dependence upon his expe- 
rience, or a lessening of his economic burdens. Such community reciproca- 
tion for services rendered has become today a complex, if not at times 
impossible, responsibility which has focused dramatic attention on the acute 
problems of thu aged in our country. 

In the last 70 years, the composition of our society har undergone a 
revolution, which was at first gradual, then accelerated. Since 1900, the 
numbers of aged in the United States more than quadrupled, while the rest of 
the population only doubled. Social, economic, technological, and scientific 
ilevelopments have created changes that demand drastic adjustments in the lives 
of those who are over 65 years of age. As millions of people live to becojie 
aged, the concerns of this age group must become the Interest and problem of 
the community; solutions to problems are rarely found solely through indi- 
vidual effort to adjust to circumstances beyond individual control. 

The first half of the twentieth century in the United States saw a con- 
certed effort toward better leisure opportunities for youth. The last half 
of the century may well be spent in showing like concern for the aged. The 
human life-span seems to be evolving into three phases of pmphasis: the 
first devoted to basic education, the second involved with family and 
vocational responsibilities, and the third given to retirement. With the 



current predictions on drastic eJongatlon of life cixpuctancy In the future 
(some say we may be living tc the age of 125), this third phase may well 
prove to be the iar^.est. How we prepare for ft niay determine whether or 
not it can become "the last of life, for which the first was made." 

Compulsory retirement, elongation of the expected life-span, reduction 
of work opportunities, loss of social status and contacts because of with- 
drawal from the work force, difficult housing conditions, little outlet for 
creative self-expression, and decreasing chances for maintaining p'yslcal 
and mental health have produced a large population of potentially lonely 
persons with a large number of leisure hours. Projections Indicate that 
the future will Increase both the numbers of tlie aged and their aniounts of 
leisure. What the aged do in that leisure may help them in their social 
and psychological adjustments or may condemn them to an elongated period of 
"grr.veyard watching." 

As America faces th2 obligations emanating from the rising expectations 
of a number ot minorities, so it must meet the challenge of the over 20 
million older Americans who are now faced with increasing hours of enforced 
leisure without having been educated to a philosophy of the dignity of 
leisure . 

Other chapters in this book deal with the psychological, physiological, 
and sociological characteristics of the aged. The focus here then will be 
on leisure, and recreation opportunities in that leisure which, in my Judg- 
ment, are as important to the business of living in the so called "Third 
Age" of man as is the need for food and shelter. 

Recall these familiar words? "It was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness; 
it was the spring of hope, it was the winter of despair, we had everything 
before us, we had nothing before us." Words written to describe conditions 
in a foreign country nearly 200 years ago become f rlghteningly descriptive 
of the present scene and particularly the certain ambivalence we find in 
our aged population. 

Perhaps, as a recreation professional, I operate from a biased view- 
point, but I'm convinced that the challenge of leisure at every age, but 
particularly in the retirement years, must become one of our prime social 
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concuniH. And w<» ntu'd unification of effort toward i-'ilatablu solutions to 
present problems. 

In a world of diminishing; work opportunities and Incruasud leisure, 
in a world of decreased demands on physical activity in work or daHy 
llvUiKi In a world of environmental comploxitieb which tax our psychologi- 
cal well helnj;, 1 can speak with enthuyiasm about the contributions of 
recreation to self-realization and "the ^;ood life." 

For many a^e j',roups, expenditure of leisure may ultimately condition 
not only the quality of life, but survival itself, in terms of psychological 
balance and physical well-bein^;. 

The essence of our problem In preparation for retirement age is to get 
individuals to realign their emphases to focus on a better li fe instead of 
a better living in a world which Is still all too hung up on work as the 
essence of value* and identification. "Workaholism" may be more degenerative 
than alcoholism and as hard to cure. 

Leisure lias played and will play a major rule In our social, physical, 
psycholojU f-nl , or temporal environment. It provides n particular challenge 
In later maturity. The words later maturity (that's the nice way of saying 
o\i\ age) conjure up a variety of psychological responses in today^s cybernetic 
world. To some, they mean life with dignity; to others, withering on the 
shelf. To some they mean disengagement; to others, they mean rest from years 
of pressures; to others they mean rust trom inactivity. How an aged person 
in retirement feeis about himself and his withdrawal from the work force 
depentls largely upon the physical and social environment around him and his 
oppr)r tun 1 1 les to maintain health and economic security and to find meaning- 
ful experiences in his new found leisure. 

Kxcept for one obvious alternative, aging is Inevitable. Only consid- 
ering that alternative already somewhat changes our attitude toward a more 
graeeiul acceplatice of the phenomenon of aging. Hut realism must Join 
opt imism. For many aged, the glory of the golden years is a painful myth. 
Five million are alone, five uilllion are bedfast, one million Institution- 
al l/-ed, and three million functionally 1 1 1 lterate--tactors which considerably 
restrict their leisure choices. Many suffer from geographic Isolation; others 
withdraw because their poor teeth, hearing, or sight decrease their own 
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confidence or self loiage; still others are immobilized in institutions, 
the inner city, or simply because of present inadequacies in public or 
private transportation systems. 

But let's not stereotype. Cicero reminded us long ago, "A? it is with 
wine, so It is with men; they do not all grow sour with age." A more recent 
poem is evidence of historical contributions of seniority: 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old? 

Ah, it is too late J Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Creek at 80; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand Oedipus , and Simondlea 

Bore off the prize verse of his compeers 

When each had numbered more than four score years. 

And Theoprastus, at four score and ten 

Had but begun his Characters of Men . 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with nightingales 

At sixty wrote T he Cante rbury Tales . 

Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 

For age is opportunity no lesH 

Than youth itself, though in another dress. 

And as the evening twilight faded away 

The sky is filled with stars— invis ible by day. 

Modern examples are even more vivid in my mind as I recall the contri- 
butions at the last Wliite House Conference of former Senator Margaret Church, 
a dynamic 80 year old; the ever present energies of grandfather John Duke 
Wayne; the lightning mind of Dr. Alexander Reid Martin; the three career 
at-.ack on lite of the late Albert Schweitzer. Advantaged, disadvantaged, 
rich, poor, acclaimed or forgotten, the older Americans have a common base— 
a considerably enlarged block of leisure and very little pre-educatlon for 
either its significance or ics meaningful use. 

Let\g take a look at the people and the problem, or as I prefer to say, 
the challenge. We've chang id their tiames often— Golden Ager, Senior Clti-- 
ZRn, Older American, Keenngers, r:>rtoved Timers, senior adults— but we 
haven't made nearly drast c enou^jn rhautjes in their welfare. 

Much has been written about thoae who have entered what one author 
describes as the "Mild Blue Yonder." A dynamic recreator, on his 65th 
birthday, announced that he had row entered the Metallic Age, "silver in 
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his hair, gold In his tf?th, iiud load in his i)ants." All too often the lead 
fibsumi's such proportions that it makes this segment of our population all 
but immobile. And it is not always caused hy physical disability; it builds 
from mental depression. For others, it provider; a ballast of experience for 
n rouRh but exciting voya^'.c on a stormy sea. Creative*, meanin^-ful oppor- 
tunities in extended leisure in later maturity for the sick or the well my 
make the difference. 

Alon^i with health, housing, and financial security, increased leisure 
in old ap.e has become one of the greatest challenges of our pre jnt society. 
Time is not segment i^d in even units. Twenty-four hours a day may be an 
eternity to a yS-year-old living in a work-oriented, youth-oriented world 
which seems to have passed him by for his double sin of being old and 
retired from the work force. lt*s not enough Just to sustain life, just 
to provide shelter in a tiurfiing home, just to minister to medical needs. 
The older American must be given opportunity to live . 

Some people go to an early grave at the tender age of thirty. Others 
really die at thirty and aren't burled for another forty years, ^'roper edu- 
cation for and opportunities i^n leisure, as well as work, may help to keep 
people in our society from that e.^.rly death and postponed burial. The world 
classifies human needs into two categories-- thos*? necessary for survival and 
those necessary for an enriched life. In the second category--an enriched 
life— personality development as a total human being* m^^anlngful ese of 
leisure lias become a very real need, as basic as the need for food and 
shelter. Not to live, but to live a'^ fully as pos:.ible witliin our physical 
and mental limitations at any age is the challenge of our times. Let's 
look at those clianging times which have made leisure and its use one of 
the most pertinent concern/; in that challenge. A new world Is in the 
making. The Twentieth Century has thrust upon us many changes and they've 
made us uncomfortable. Cliange shakes our complacency and demands adjust- 
ment. Change Itself Isn't new. It's the rate of change in our lifetime 
that lias been psychologically, sociologically, and physically disruptive. 
The rules of the game of life used to be fairly constant. You learned the 
rules* and if you played by them, you were home safe. Now, the rules a»*e 
constantly dynamic, the goals are no longer static, and the environments 
in which the game is played are f righteningly unfamiliar. We are 
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experiencing what Alvin Toffler has termed "future shock" which he des- 
cribes as a "dizzying disorientation brouglit on by the premature arrival 
of tVie future," Out of that collision with the future have come the 
following real, if unwelcome changes: 

Nature of work. A century ago, our nation devoted itself essentially 
to handicraft manufacturing methods of agriculture, A man sowed his saed 
and reaped his crop; he was his own boss. No one told hlir. whac to plow 

what to plow under or when he had to stop plowing. Another took a fine 
piece of ieather and from it created a beautiful pair of boots which sorae- 
01 e purcha;ied and praised him for his art. One of the greatest satis- 
factions in life should come from our work; work used to be the means of 
self-realization, fulfillment, recognition. Times have changed; for a 
vast body of our population, work is either unattainable because of com- 
pulsory retirt^ment practices or because our skills aren't needed for new 
positions, or it is no longer rewarding in itself. For the man on the 
assembly line £'nd sometimes for the professional, "off the Job" hours must 
be the source o.^ creative self-realization. Those opportunities for getting 
a bit of ourselves expressed must come in leisure in many instances, or not 
at all, If man i oses the meaning of life, which came from his work, what 
takes it.] place? For some aged, particularly the disabled, no suitable 
answer has been fcund to that question. The "dignity of work," which 
politicians stress, has meaning as the essence nf life for all but those 
compulsorily retired to balance the same political economic system. 

Changing cnv irtm ment . In a three-generation rural household, each 
member of the family was needed, depending upon and being depended upon by 
others. For the pioneer, no ore was concerned with worry about finding 
adventure — new challenges came daily in Just eking an existence out of the 
soil, the forest, or :he stream, No need to conjure up ideas for expres- 
sion of agressive desires; no need for Air Force exercises; the pioneer 
was testing m?ntal, physical, ami moral fibres each day. In short, oppor- 
tunities for tiatisf actl.ons of baf.ic needs to keep his physical health and 
his psychological integrity were made to order — new experiences and adventure, 
social participation, racognition in pride in achievement, response, creative 
experiences ami finally, the security of the evm rhythm of sleep and waking; 
night and day, work and leisure to return to v,ork. Time meaiit little; actual 
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iic.coir.pl ishmeuts meant a }:]reat deal. Hti engaged in a kind of elemental 
livinj', in which work look .J of his energy and most of his time, but it 
rewarded him with soundness of .'icep and no need for tranquilizers. 

Today people still share the same kinds of psychological needs as did 
their forefathers. UHiiit; Uian has changed little, the environment in which 
he lives has changed considerably. The Twentieth Century may be easier 
physically, but it's far from easy mentally. In the pushbutton era of the 
seventies, there is no button which ij4 conveniently marked "relax." 

Urbanization which imprisons poor and aged in a concrete Jungle, deple- 
tion of natural resources, mobility which splits a family and leaves the 
aged isolated, decreasing demands on pliysical activity because of automa- 
tion—all have played a part in the mental and physical health of the 
retiree. Tn many Instances, the ag^d person even with adequate financial 
securltv findp, difficulty in maintaining physical or emotional health in 
this "payoff" society. Teenage has often been called an emotional "No Man^s 
Land" with youngsters half-child, half-adult, fluctuating between demands for 
adult roles and fear of adult responsibilities. The aged in present society 
have some of the same difficulties in establishing meaningful roles as they 
move from busy breadwinner and head of household, to lessening work demands, 
diminishing family and community participation, loss of the security of a 
daily routine, and admittance to a health care facility. 

inrreased leisure. Today's scientific advances have evolved a world of 
leisure. Children enter the work force later; adults retire at an earlier 
age and modern technology ha« significantly reduced the working hours of the 
interim age span which mans the labor front. Modern cybernation has provided, 
for the many, leisure that ancient slavery provided for the few. The people 
of this nation, particularly those over 65, some willingly, some unwillingly, 
have become part- or full-time members of the leisure class. Unfortunately, 
we arc learning the hard way that it take^; thought, skill, end practice to 
become a successful member of a leisure society. Throughout history, people 
have zealously sought lelrsure. But leisure brings no guarantee of 'Jtopian 
happiness. This generation of aged has an abundance of leisure. Leisure 
is like the story of the cookie Jar. When one has grown tall enougli to 
reach the cookie jar, he has lost some r,f his taste for cookies. G. B. 
Shaw's comment aptly describes the feeling of some when he says, "A 
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perpetual holiday is a good defin.Uion of Hell." Boredom is a Twentieth 
Century disease. Americans must now iearn to ccpe with this world which 
their technology has created. 

What foundations can be laid for more helpful leisure outlooks in 
the futur*:*? Predictions at every turn indicate that the coming years hold 
even nore leisure for the aged compounded by earlier retirement and elon- 
gated life span. Can the conditions of life for the aged of the future, 
111 or well, be eased by better planning today than was achieved in our 
yesterday? 

Foreseeing today the expansion of leisure for tomorrow, can we more 
intelligently plan for those future hours? Can we stimulate some long-range 
planning which will effect a more wholesome leisure environment for future 
generations of aged? Can we concentrate basically in three areas of responsi- 
bllify and attention, though there are others? 

1. If we are going to live with emotional security in later ciaturlty 
in a leisure world, then we need to develop better understanding of and 
attitude toward leisure and recreation — in short, develop a philosophy of 
leisure for all ages In keeping with what we bellpvr* to be its potential 
value. The term "recreation" does not necessarily conjure up the same picture 
to all who use or hear it. To some, it connotes children at play; these 
people as adults feel guilty as they snatch some enjoyment. To others, it is 
a banner to be waved against social ills; these people feel that recreation 
is a cure for riots and delinquency. To some, recreation is meaningless 
frivolity; they are too dignified and industrious for recreation. To others, 
it is a charity for the underprivileged; they'll contribute money for others* 
quest for enrichment. To some, recreation is a reward for work, on a debt- 
credit basis; these people without work In retirement feel they have not 
earned enjoyment on a day to day basis. To still others, recreation is 
c reative , meaningful , leisure activity of an infinite variety. 

Re(*reation, In truth, Is^ a basic human need. It has gained an increasing 
importance In today's world often as the only channel to a better quality of 
life. Paul Douglass* descriptive capsule captures the essence of recreation 
as "unhurried, pleasurable living among man's spontaneous and educated en- 
thusiasms." The emphaais is on the people , not the activity. Such 
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definitions are broad onouj'h to Include reading a book, hiking, planting 
a window garden for the shut-In, being a foster grandparent, singing 
around tho piano, "wheelcliair walking" In the yard, pitching horseshoes, 
engaging In political discussions, or chatting wltli a friend, The poten- 
tial of recreation for creative, satisfying, enriched living in increased 
leisur:-, particularly for those who must be confined to one location, is 
1 imlt less , 

2. We need to otfer opportunities to learn early in life a variety of 
skills, knowledges, and appreciations which will have carry-over value for 
the present and tor future leisure pursuits. The 1 Ishing pole and tlie 
rocking chair have been over sold. We need also to teach people to discrim- 
inate between the enjoytuents which enrich and those which degrade or wo may 
have a future generation of senile delinquents. 

3, We need broader opportunities~-a whole cafeteria of exciting choices 
in a variety of settings. We need more people concerned about motivation 
toward enriched, meaningful leisure. And last, but not least, we need to 
foster better attitudes toward the aged, by society, especially youth, and 
by the aged themselves, 

Leisure Attltiides. These three are Interrelated, but are not easily 
accomplished. We have lived long in a society in which work and piety were 
synonymous, and it sometimes takes significant effort to teach older people 
to engage in pleasurable pursuits without a sense of guilt or a need for 
justification of their activity. When life itself depended upon all-day work 
effort of evety man in the days of early Colonial life, the Puritan concept 
that i-c^reation was sinful and evil was justified. The Puritan Ethic, in 
truth, had an economic base as well as a moral one. The good life was the 
work life, A good man worked iiard, idleness was sinful. The devil found 
work for idle hands. In the present, when leisure hours must for economic 
balar.ce exceed work hours, such a concept is no longer tenable. Americans 
must accept the fact that leisure, and recreation in that leisure, are not 
only respectable but mandatory for physical health and psychological well 
being, and that in the work-leisure cycle, leisure complements work and is 
not the reward for work on a deblt-ctedit basis. Then the aged who cannot 
work or are not allowed to work, may rioi: find their leisure unbearable. 
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Unfortunately, a recent cartoon characterizes the typical disdain for 
the non-worker when its caption reads, "America is the only country In 
which decisions are made by the teenagers and the elderly are told to go 
out to play." 

Psychiatrist Erich Fromm sayw that a society which has not learned to 
honor what it is conunltted to produce creates a restless population. We have 
leisure, we have elongated life spans, and therefore, have aged with leisure. 
How can we proceed to build a philosophy that will make the retired com- 
fortable in their leisure? Many aged want to go back to work. If that^s 
not economically feasible, then we have to learn as a society to worship 
different idols. 

Edu cation for leisure . If appetites aren't whetted and skills aren't 
taught early through family and school, at 65 few will be willing to try 
something entirely new. A partnership needs to be formed between school 
teachers and recreators who will inspire broad leisure choices and teach 
leisure sUlls to which the aged will return when they finally find time. 
We also need broader continuing education opportunities within our insti- 
tutions at every level. Some of the most exciting leisure pursuits for 
some aged are found in language or literature classes at 78. 

Program opportun ities . Last, but not least, we need broader programs 
and better attitudes toward and by the aged themselves. People over 65 are 
individuals as different from each other as they may be from other groups. 
Society's first mistake is categorizing them into stereotypes. They repre- 
sent a thirty-five year chronological age span, and obviously will not fit 
any one pattern any more than will the 20-55 age group. Let's start think- 
ing of them as individuals with different physical and mental capacities, 
different social and economic backgrounds, different interests, different 
experiences— Just like the rest of us— only they've been that way longer. 
We need to plan accordingly for people , not programs. Get rid of the 
stereotype— Grandma with her knitting. Grandpa with his whittling, and both 
with their rocking chairs beside their beds. 

Many eighty-year-olds arc still traveling; playing ball on the Kids and 
Cuba teams in St» Petersburg; running tutoring classes on college campuses; 
girl watching; going back to school; Joining RSVP, Mature Tempn, the Peace 
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Corps; acting as cousultant^J ; running the neighborhood bridge club; or 
guiding or misguiding political mertlngs. 

Boredom for nifiny aged Ik a disease. If one has few things to be 
llred from he finds many things to be tired o_f. The current tendency to 
create formulas has evoked the following for the retirement years: 
H = FS X MA X BN. Happiness in retirement equals financial security times 
meaningful activity t Ime s being needed. Notice that the three units are 
not added, they are multiplied. If any one of them becomes zero, the whole 
equation Is reduced to nothing. The need for financial security Is apparent. 
A starving man, an elderly person worried about tomorrow's medical or 
grocery bill, is not free to live. When man has no bread he worships bread 
and It will be hard to excite him about leisure opportunities. (Guaranteed 
Incomes may solve that problem.) Being needed Is a matter of joint partner- 
ship between the aged and society. Their own positive attitude, initiative, 
and desire will combine with an increased concern for opening channels of 
interaction by society to allow them to continue their chosen contributions 
and really live all their life. Meaningful activity is the province of 
leisure when the work years are over. Recreation has been recognized as an 
essential ingredient in the formula for abundant living. It has also been 
recognized as an important adjunct to medicine. Recreation should give 
opportunity to learn new Interests, to renew old Interests or to share 
talents. Recreation should provide creative outlets, opportunities for per- 
sonal development, social interrelationships, links to the world outside the 
family home or institution, physical exercise, chances for individual pur- 
suits of learning, aesthetic and cultural programs, and a chance for service 
to others. 

Oscar Kwing at the 1950 Conference on Aging remarked, "This is a country 
where it is wonderful to be young. It must bpcofre a country where it is 
wonderful to be old,'* The key to that challenge belongs to every American, 
to make this country a place in which Individuals can gro w old, not just 
get old. At least one turn of that key belongs to meaningful leisure. 

In an affluent, effluent-soaked, hyper-mobile, leisure-filled, work 
oriented, cybernated, sedentary, overpopulated nation, we need to reco v^ize 
that what one does in his leisure can help at every age to achieve phyairal 
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health, intellectual satisfaction, emotional contentment and true meaning 
in his life. But that meaning does not appear like magic. Someone must 
make it happen. The recreation profession has the expertise to provide a 
cafeteria of exciting leisure opportunities but the smorgasbord will go 
unsampled if societal attitudes remain tied to work as the essence of life. 
We njust each start by selling ourselves on a different attitude toward 
leisure and toward old age. Start building skills and appreciations for 
leisure outlets which will carry over into later maturity. 

An old P:nglish proverb says, "Cod gave us memories so that we could 
have rosfcs in December." Is it possible for all of us to be, at least 
figuratively, still growin g our roses in December; still living in active, 
enthusiastic participation, not just in fine memories, lovely though they 
were? Leisure with meaning and dignity? Is it a possible dream? 

The Program 

Stereotypes abound concerning recreation experiences for the older 
American. All too often they have been relegated to bingo, kitchen bands 
and shuffle board. Because of our implic'* and explicit work orientation, 
there has been a natural stress on activity "doing something," a substitute 
work Joad which must carry some societal approval. Secondly, the complex- 
ity of a rapidly moving technological woild has fostered a need for ex- 
periences which can bolster self-identity, promote continued social inter- 
action, and provide meaningful new roles for the aged. 

Within his limiiations, the aged person must have opportunities in 
leisure to make himself useful and wanted in his own eyes. Within liis 
limitations, he must be encouraged to engage in leisure pursuits which will 
keep him physically active, socially Involved, and mentally alert to prevent 
atrophy and stagnation. 

Here are some basic suggestions as leisure programs are planned — regard- 
leas of the setting — in a multi-purpose center, in a nursing home, or in a 
Leisure World Retirement Center. 

1. ^lan w ith , not for older people. Some of the best programs are 
evolved when an environment is provided in which the aged participants 
can take over to do the job. 
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2. The program shouUl be cliverstf led, not only In kiin^s of activity; 
but In degreo ot proficiency needed for participation. The current tendency 
to prof;ram en masse wil.li the hymu singing, tlie hln^o nl^ht, or the grand- 
children party shouiu be ab.^Un'ned. These are individuals. Their social, 
economic, and educational backgrounds differ as Mt;dlcare and Medicaid put 
a variety of classes into one nursing home, or ♦^^he availability of only one 
center becomes the focal point for several different social or economif. 
classes . 

The empathy tliat many of the aged need can't be aehlevod on a 'nass 
basis. Programs need to run the gamut, in any setting, from classes, 
informal activities, and clubs, to large special events. Opportunities must 
include a variety from cultural arts to social, physical, and intellectual 
activities. The homebound who are not Institutionalized must be contacted 
and served as well as the spry sailors and square dancers who freely travel 
to the leisure setting, i'rograms must be available on a vertical as well as 
horizonta. age basis, which Integrate the aged with as well as isolate them 
from other age groups. Here, too, we have a matter of taste. Some senior 
citizens share the philosophy that they prefer to be with their peers. 
"Tl ere is nothing that makes you feel young like being with young people. 
Hure is nothing that makes you feel quite so old as trying to keep up with 
t.icu/' Others express just as strong feelings that they don't want to get 
classed with those "old fuddy-duddies." 

Continuums of proficiency must serve the accomplished musician, cratti*- 
man, or poet along witii the novice. Too often we serve only the end of the 
continuums with the polarization of a choice between elementary shepherd 
pipe or full scale symphony. There ought to be opportunities for several 
degrees of prof lclency-~a chance to begin, to progress, and to master the 
more difficult skills outlets with regard to arts and crafts, drama, music* 
or sports. 

Variety is still the spici? of life, even at 80. Too many succumb to 
a routine. There's a fine line between enough routine for security and too 
much for boredom. Inventories of interest may be heipful in getting ideas, 
but they provide only a beginning. New opportunities must be stimulated. 
Recreation horizons need to be broadened. The aged cannot request a 
leisure choice to which they have never been introduced. 
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3. Tht regular mass media are not tvemendouHly effective in contacting 
the aged population. It's not easy to find them unless they are Institution- 
alized. Mother loses her husband and comes to daughter. It may be months 
before her name shows up on any coumiunity roster. Personal contact is 

most effective. 

4. A hierarchy of values in recreation programs must be avoided. I .ot- 
ball watching and be just as rewarding as visiting the poor at dlt'ferc it 
times and for different reasons. Being the best apple pie baker in the com- 
munity is still a worthy piece of recreative Ameriv.anism. Cooking by the 
ambulatory patients Is a program area hardly touched by nursing homes. 

5. There is a need to find some pra':tical outlet for products involved 
in programs. Elderly women in the Kvansville, Indiana program elicit kudos 
from the conference participants who eat the.^r lunches at the Center. P'ooc* 
Is an excellent program activity. The elderly lady whose family has gone 
may find her greatest satisfaction in showing off her CLlinary arts by 
staging suppers for her own or another age grouj., 

6. Talents should be discovered and used. The retiiod carpenter can 
work with the craft groups; the music teacher can provide knowledge and 
inspiration for a8-.)irlng musicians; the seamstress can help with the 
costuming for the community theater. Set up a clearing house for talents 
incorporated, oldsters who would like to serve with whatever offering they 
have. Retired businessmen in Connecticut formed a club to help young men 
who were starting new businesses. 

7. Being important counts. Allow for ample recognition of contri- 
bution of the aged via newspapers, personal notes, publicity, or aimply 
that rewarding "thank you" sincerely stated. 

8. Make sure that facilities are accessible. This may mean ramps 
for wheelchairs, fewer steps, handrails, and the like. Ventilation is 
always important, but the aged adjust less readily to heat and cold and 
suffer from drafts. 

9. Timing plays an important part. Time of day, pacing oi activities, 
and time for chatting are important, ^^rograms which operate on a once a 
month or even once a week basis are ignoring the fact that some aged, and 
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particularly the institutionalized aged, have all day every day at their 
disposal. Programs should be available particularly in the morning and 
afternoon, but evenings are lonely times, too. 

10. Quality leadership is necessary. There are those who would state 
emphatically that only the old should attempt to lead the old; others are 
as enthusiastic in their belief that young faces are best to stimulate 
programs with the aged. The person of any age who works with the aged, 
plans with the group, and possesses skills and understandings of both people 
and program ideas will find the experience a most rewarding one. More re- 
creation curri^^ulurcs are now offering courses with focus on the leisure 
needs of older Americans. Competept professionals are emerging who have, 
not only skill in administration of recreation programs and facilities, 

but also the awaroness of physiological, psychological, and sociological 
factors which either stimulate toward or deter the senior citizen from 
meaningful, creative, satisfying recreation outlets. 

11. Transportation is frequently a problem. Pairing an elderly 
person in need of transportation with a volunteer who is willing to give 
the appropriate time per week has been successful in forming continuity 
and mu^'jal commitment. In large cities, safety of the elderly from crim- 
inal attack is of great concern in evening programs. 

12. Leisure opportunities should be available in the following general 
categories. Thase are only sample ideas and are not meant to be inclusive, 

a. Service recreation . This area is placed first for emphasis. 
Programs which allovr the elderly to severe others even from a nursing home 
bed provide a sense of being needed, and are a king of re-establishment 
of communication. 

Line Alone Alert calling system 

Gift wrapping service 

Koitting and sewing for welfare families 
Volunteering at child care centers 
Travel lectures for service clubs 
Story telling on playground or at library 
Le«':ter writing for bedfast patients 

Cancer Conversation. In one city, the elderly who have survived 
a bout with cancer talk with those who have just received confirmation 
that they are affected with cancer. 
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Tutoring of children with 'earning disabilities 

b. Educational , M ental , Linguist ic 
Play Reading Clubs 
Political seminars 

Taped TV and radio shows 
Voting machine use programs 
Pre-retirement counseling 
How to meet death seminars 

c. Outdoor Recreation 
Senior citizen camps 
Walking tours 

Gardening In a community plot — flowers or vegetables 
Campflre festivals 
Canoeing and sailing 
Weather stations 

Arts an d Crafts from knitting to ceramics, upholstery, or 
cabinet making 

e. M usic and Drama 
Old Record Club 

Concerts under the stats in park 
Jug bands and kitchen concerts 
Any piano and a hymn book 
Theater clubs — reduced prices 

f. Travel - bus, train, or plane trips 

Social Activities - parties, potlucks, board games, cards, danc- 
ing to old time taffy pulls 

h. Sports - the gamut from horseshoes to Kids and Cubs baseball 

^* Special Events - the extravaganzas, the frosting on the cake, 
from the San Diego Fashion Show to the Golden Age Parade 

Drop-in Activities - the rest stop, puzzles, chess, checkers, 
coffee , conversation. 
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Recreation experiiinces , at any age, can be the means for maintaining 
physical health through stimulating, enjoyable activity; tor providing 
outlets for creative self-expression sometimes denied in the world of 
technology; for Inter-relating with people inaccessible in reduced work 
relationships; for effecting a change of pace or focus for those whose 
Hves may be routine; for relaxation and relief from tension or boredom; 
for providing an environment in which aesthetic ai.d spiritual inspiration 
may evolve; for maintaining mental and emotional balance in a complex 
society* For the aged, wholesome recre'ation in increased leisure means a 
chance to maintain physical strength and mental ucuity, not degenerate; a 
chance to regain social communion, not isolation. 

But society must provide leadership and settings for such opportuni- 
ties. The multi-purpose center is one of those settings. 

The Sett ing 

For many years, the emphasis in indoor municipal recreation services 
focused on community centers for youth. In the last ten years, increasing 
efforts have been made for initiating visible focal points for services to 
the elderly. These efforts, sponsored by religious organizations and by 
social agencies, in addition to municipally funded recreation departments 
have ranged from a church basement allotted to senior activities on a 
*'once a month" basis to full scale, full time multi-purpose Centers for 
Older Americans and Leisure World retirement centers. 

The Older Americans Act made possible the emergence of multi-purpose 
Centers as central locations for education, recreation, social welfare and 
referral services both for and by the community's elder citizens. Some 
1,500 such centers are now serving the concerns of older Americans. 

Objecti ves . The range of objectives and services varies with the 
size of the facility and numbers of staff. Common objectives include: 

Coordination of existing leisure opportunities and stimulation and 
extension of constructive services to and by the elderly citizens. 

hovelopment and demonstration of approaches, methods, and programming 
which will add opportunities for meaningful activity within the 
widest range of civic, cultural, and recreational experiences. 
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Provision of identifiable location to which the older Americans 
can come for information and help for a variety of services. 

Dissemination of pertinent information to the elderly concerning 
available community services. 

Provision of an orientation to understanding of practical profes- 
sional experience with the elderly for students whose professional 
careers will necessitate contact with older citizens (social service, 
recreation, law, home economics, health). 

Provision of a laboratory for pilot studies or research projects 
dealing with the problems of the aged. 

Provision of workshops and other in-service programs for those now 
working with older citizens on a paid or volunteer basis (i.e., 
nursing home personnel, senior citizen clubs, CAP). 

Provision of means for providing better nutrition for isolated aged. 

Provision of public relations programs to alert the community to 
not only the concerns of the aged but their positive potential for 
contributions to community welfare. 

The major aim is the attempt to give dignity and meaning to the extended 
leisure of the aged. 

Program . The program continuum allows for a gamut of opportunity: 

Referral and information on employment, health problems (i.e., eye 
care clinics), personal counseling, finance, social security benefits, 
etc. 

On-site programs for ''drop in" activities (coffee and conversation, 
cards or checkers); parties and special events; clinics; classes in 
arts and crafts, dance, or physical fitness; clubs for reading, 
sports, play going, or neighborhood interaction; service projects 
for others* w^-lfare; pre-retirement information projects; food and 
nutrition; legal and protective services. 

Off-site programs include meals on wheels, library service, home- 
making aid, transportation, and visitation. 

Org anizat ion. The most frequent organizational pattern is indicated 
in the following chart. 
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Sponsoring 
Agency 



Executive Committee 



Executive Director 



Directors of Special 




Center Staff 



Advisory 
Committee 



Projects (RSVP, etc.) 



The Advisory Committee Is composed of professionals who can be a liaison 
for Implementation or Initiation of services for the Center plus represen- 
tatives from the older citizens themselves. 

The Center staff usually Is committed to employing elderly citizens 
In some phases of Center operation. 

The multi-purpose Center, centrally located for the community which It 
purports to serve, has provided a focus, a needed Information center for 
the- elderly who sometimes lose the will or energy to pursue the quest for 
answers to their concerns If shunted from agency to agency. It has also 
provided a setting In which the aged can serve and be served, an open 
avenue to re-entrance for some Into the mainstream of community life as 
needed, contributing members of their society. 

The multi-purpose Center Is, by no means, the only setting through 
which senior citizens should be accommodated. For the 111 aged, nursing 
home£ can and must provide leisure opportunities which will help maintain 
mental and physical health. Fraternal organizations, service clubs, and 
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other civic organizations roust recognize and use the expertise of the 
aged for mutual contribution. Settings and channels will provide a means 
of integration within the capacities and the deslreg of older Americans 
so that the "last of life" can truly become a fulfilling, rewarding 
denouement both for the individual and for society. 
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PART V 



PREPARATION FOR CRITICAL PHASES OF LIFE IN AGING 
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CHAPTER 1.0 



THE ROLE OF COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES IN EDUCATION FOR AGING 
Muriel Bliss Wilbur 

Community health services play a vital role in education for aging. 
They attempt to teach the elderly about health maintenance, good personal 
health practices, the value of preventive medicine, when to seek health 
care and the sources of this health care. 

Health of the Elderly 

Health of the elderly varies tremendously among the various members 
of that group. A retired professor in his eighties swims a quarter of a 
mile each day. Others much younger have difficulty in even walking, and 
some are confined to a v^heelchair or bed. Some have the strength of ttieir 
youth; others are weak and need assistance. Some have a chronic illness 
that has incapacitated them; others seem to be as healthy as they were 
twenty or thirty years ago. Some have been confined to a mental institution 
for many years; others are doing brilliant, innovative work of a deep intel- 
lectual nature. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, a recognized medical, health and rehabilitation 
authority, has written: 

It has long been recognized that age is physiological and not 
chronological. Some people are old at 50 and others are young 
at 80. One's ability or disability cannot be measured by the 
calendar 

Old age has never been a barrier to creative individuals. At 84, 
Clara Barton founded the American Red Cross. Tennyson was 83 when 
he wrote "Crossing the Bar." At 89 Michelangelo painted some of 
his greatest masterpieces. Verdi composed his "Te Deum" at 85. 
Viscount Bryce was past 80 when his two-volume "Modern Democracies" 
was published. During his introduction to the Harvard student body, 
the chairman commented that "Whenever Mr. Bryce might happen to die, 
he would die young." 

One of the finest examples that age is physiological and not chron- 
ological is Sir Winston Churchill. He broke all the rules of health 
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maintenance — smoked cigars like a chimney, drank champagne and 
brandy like water, k^pt irregular hours, was always overweight, 
worked under terrible tension — and still lived to the ripe age 
of 91. If he had retired at the age of 65, the Battle of 
Britain would have been fought without him.^ 

In referring to the elderly, Randall has said: 

Years plus the events of our lives together make us what we 
are--for each of us is the "sum of his days" — and it ta' es more 
Chan "years alone" to make us what we are.... We, having been born 
unique, become througli our lifetime more and more unique, making 
us a group of the most individualistic people there are...^ 

One general statement that can be made about the health of the elderly 
is that society as a whole believes that poor health is a part of becoming 
old. Since the general population feels this way about the health of the 
elderly, it follows that as a person reaches the -age of 65 and is termed 
aged or elderly for statistical and other reasons, he is apt to feel that he 
must then assume the characteristics of the elderly. One of these is deterior- 
ation of his health. 

In addition, if the individual who has reached the age of 65 compares his 
health with what it was in his teens or even at 35 or 40, he may feel that 
he is in poor health. As I.oether has stated. 

State of health is a relative matter. A significant factor 
in the evaluation of one*s health is the reference group with 
which one compares oneself. The person who compares himself 
with his own age group, or with those older than himself, may 
consider himself relatively healthy even though his health 
actually may be impaired. On the other hand, the person who 
compares himself with younger people may see himself as being 
in poor health even though he is, in fact, relatively healthy.^ 

In a national survey of the health of persons age 65 and over, Shanas 
found that 46 per cent of those surveyed felt that they were in good health, 
A4 per cent felt that they were in poor health, although they were still 
able to perfomi the activities of daily living. Only 10 per cent of the 
group regarded themselves as being very sick. 

It is generally agreed that the incidence of chronic and degenerative 
diseases is greater among the elderly. This has become increasingly true 
in recent years. The increase in life expectancy is due primarily to the 
medical and sanitary advances that have conquered many of the infectious 
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diseaceo, those that strike people- of all ages. This has led to an increase 
in the incidence of chronic diseases such as arthritis, heart disease and 
cancer — conditions that aff(ict primarily the elderly. 

In addition to chronic illness, the elderly are also more likely to 
have decreased or Impaired vision or hearing. Accidents are also a health 
problem for the elderly. As many 25 per cent of the members of the older 
age group are reported to have an accident each year. Two-thirds of these 
accidents occur in the hotnc.^ Some of these accidents are relatively minor; 
others are serious, causing broken bones and involving long periods of nurs- 
ing care or hospitalization. 

In summary, it can be said that the health of the elderly varies tremen- 
dously among the members of the group, but that in general it is not as good 
as that of the rest of the population. It presents problems for both the 
elderly and to the rest of the population. These problems include the 
provision of care, financing of the care and the prevention of unnecessary 
illnesses and prejnature deterioration, 

Loether states that 

...many of the health problems plaguing older persons could 
be avoided or alleviated. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that many older people do not get proper medical treat- 
ment. TTiey often avoid going to physicians until it is too 
late... Tile regular medical checkup is not yet an accepted 
practice in our society, particularly among older people who 
are most in need of it. Then, too, people avoid going to 
physicians because they fear that some illness of which they 
are unaware will be discovered. 

Older persons frequently attempt to treat themselves with 
patent medicines or folk remedies rather than to go to a 
physician. . .Quite often old people simply cannot afford medi- 
cal help. Or, even if free medical help is available, the 
needy person may be too proud to accept charity, or the cost 
of transportation may be more than he can afford. Unfortun- 
ately, there is an inverse relationship between income and 
incidence of rhronic illness ... .Tlie health problems of some 
older persons stem from the fact that they do not eat properly. 
They are intrigued by food fads, they have poor eating habits, 
they do not bother to eat regularly, or they cannot afford to 
eat regularly and properly. Proper nutrition could be the 
solution to many of the health problems experienced by old 
people . ^ 
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Need f or Health Services 

Since the health of the elderly is not as ^ood as that of the rest 
of the population, and since both the number of the elderly and the pro- 
portion of the population in the over-65 age group can be expected to 
Increase, the health of the elderly presents an even greater problem and 
challenge to society. 

To meet this problem and challenge, existing services have begun to 
direct an increasing amount of their efforts to maintaining and improving 
the health of the elderly and new services have been designed to fill new 
needs. In addition, the health services are also attempting to help mem- 
bers of the younger age g.roups to maintain and preserve their health, both 
by health maintenance programs and routine medical examinations, partici- 
pation in screening programs, and a better knowledge of health care. 

Many community health services have been designed primarily for the 
elderly or for problems that affect principally the older population. The 
F blic Health Service program, "Strike Back at Stroke," concentrated on a 
tondition that affects the elderly almost entirely. Later, after heart, 
cancer and stroke had been shown to be the leading causes of death, the 
Regional Medical Programs were developed by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare to stimulate, finance, supervise and evaluate heart, 
cancer and stroke programs. These programs included many elderly people 
among the recipients of their activities since these conditions are found 
most commonly in members of the older vige group. 

Not only federal programs, but also .lany state and local programs are 
designed primarily for the elderly, or to prevent conditions that affect 
primarily those in the later years of life. Such programs include screen- 
ing programs for glaucoma, oral cancer and coronary risk. 

Today's community health services are planned to meet the needs of our 
changing population. With the concentration of the population at the early 
and later years of life, the health problems of the individual, the family 
and the community have changed in recent years, and the types of health 
services available in the community have changed accordingly. 

Community health services have now been developed to protect and promote 
the health of all the citizens. These services are designed to keep people 
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healthier, prevent unnecessary illnesses and suffering, and to increase 
the life expectancy of the general population. 

During recent decades in the Unitrid States, our health 
situation has altered enormously. No longer do we recall 
past events as occurring in the year that "Aunt Suoie had 
typhoid fever/' or the one when "little Joe died of diph- 
theria." Long past is the time when our major health 
problems could be solved for us by an edict of the city 
fathers to purify the town water supply or to require that 
milk be pastuerized. These were "big" decisions made by a 
few far-sighted and courageous people for the benefit of 
the whole community. 

We go on enjoying the dividends of these "big" decisions 
made for us in past years. Aunt Susin has no typhoid fever, 
and little Joe lives to become a venerable grandfather. Un- 
fortunately, we still have health problems, even though they 
are now chronic instead of acute. Now, instead of the "big" 
co\amunlty decisions of the past, we have mostly "small" per- 
sonal and family decisions to make for ourselves. They 
cannot be delega^'ed to others. We ourselves must decide when 
some indication of illness which may appear should alert us 
to the need for prompt expert advice which may lead to early 
diagnosis and make prompt treatment possible. If our physi- 
cian or dentist advises a dietary regimen as important to 
our future health, we must make daily decisions to eat the 
proper foods and to avoid Chose that tray be hanoful. Even 
Chough v/e feel quite well, we must decide to take out sick- 
ness insurance. And we must have the determination to keep 
on paying the premium even though our health continues, and 
even though our friend who may be ill seems to be reaping the 
benefits of the insurance for which we are paying.^ 

1o meet the needs so clearly painted by Dr. Leavell, a large gamut of 
community health services are available today. Services have been modi- 
fied and augmented to meet new health needs. As the composition of the 
population has changed, and the percentage of the elderly has increased, 
chronir illness and disability have emerged as the primary public health 
problems. The major effort of health workers is now devoted to the pre- 
vention and control of conditions that produce disability or chronic 
disease. 



Wha t the Community H ealth Services Are 

For the average person, "community health services" probably connotes 
his physician and dentist, the local hospital, ics clinics, and perhaps the 
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public health nurse. tU-alth insurance, Medicare and Medicaid, and Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield have also become more familiar terms in recent years 
as the financing of our health services has changed. In addition, an in- 
creasing number of peoplf* have served as canvassers for one of the voluntary 
health agencies or the United Fund, and are somewhat acquainted with the 
services that they perform. 

But few people, outside of tho se working in the health flsld or in 
related activities, are fully aware of the many community health services 
available today, and the multitude of functions that these agencies perform. 
Consequently information and referral agencies have been developed to inform 
people of the services that arc available, and to guide them to the proper 
agency or service iu time of need. 

Community health services today embrace a complex variety of agencies 
that have been developed to protect and promote the health of the citizens 
and to meet their many health needs. These include both voluntary and 
official health agencies on the local, state, national and international 
levels. 

The local health department, be it city or county, has the responsi- 
bility for the health of the local area. This responsibility Is delegated to 
it by f : e sovereign state through the state constitution and the various acta 
of the legislature. \ board of health or health council, or a health officer, 
or both, are appointed by the mayor, board of selectmen, or county board of 
supervisors. In turn, the health officer employs the necessary personnel, 
Including sanitarians, nurses, physicians, health educator, and clerical 
sf.af f . 

In addition, each state has its public health department and frequently 
other health services as well, such as a mental health department, a depart- 
ment for rehabilitation, and a commission fcr ti'.e blind. In the Federal 
Government, there is the Department of Health, Eduration, and Welfare. Other 
Federal agencies, such as the Administration of Aging and the Social Security 
Administration, perform or finance certain health services. Tlie World Health 
Organization has been established to promote and protect health on the Inter- 
national level. 
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All of the above are official agencies which arc organized, admin- 
istered, and supported financially by some level of government, through 
funds received from taxes. These official agencies are also responsible 
for the enforcement of the health Jaws. 

In addition, and working closely with them, are the voluntary health 
agencies. Kach of these has been organized voluntarily by a group of 
people to meet a specific purpose. The voluntary health agencies also 
have local, state, national, and international levels. 

Among the voluntary health agencies are the Heart Association, Cancer 
Society, Mental Health Association, Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, the Lung Associations (fonnerly known as the Tuberculosis and 
Respiratory Disease Associations), and also organizations concerned with 
epilepsy, diabetes, arthritis and rheumatism, and speech and hearing. 

For the most part, the voluntary health agencies receive their funds 
from voluntary contributions. They encourage, stimulate, and supplement 
the official agencies in meeting the health needs of the coiranunity. 

At times there are exceptions to the above differentiation between the 
two types of agencies. The official agency may be able ^o add a new service 
only when a voluntary agency pays the necessary salary to demonstrate the 
value of a position. On the other hand, voluntary l^ealth agencies sometimes 
receive grants from official agencies or are paid by them for rendering a 
specific service. 

Both voluntary and official agencies have paid professional and clerical 
staffs, rhe professional staffs of the two types of agencies usually work 
closely together and try to supplement and complement each other *s efforts. 

One of the major purposes of most voluntary health agencies is edu- 
cation. This is true primarily because most of them are disease orieu^d; 
they are organized to develop programs to prevent and control a specific 
disease such as heart disease or a condition such as blindness. 

In addition to the official and voluntary health agencies described 
above, there are many other health agencies that provide services to the 
elderly. Among these are hospitals, both acute and chronic; long-term 
care facilities, such as nursing homes, and convalescent and retirement 
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homes, and homes for the aging; health nmintenance organizations; clinics; 
neighborhood health centers; home health agencies; and comprehensive 
health planning councils. Closely related and working in cooperation with 
these health agencies are co;incils on aging, senior citizen centers, housing 
projects for the elderly, minibus programs to provide intracoramunity trans- 
portation, and Fish or Starfish. 

It should also be noted that many of these programs could not operate 
without the cooperation and assistance of the churches and synagogues, the 
schools and colleges, the many cooperating clubs, as well as the professional 
members and organizations of the community. Many of these provide some or 
all of the manpower that make the services function. 

All of these agencies work together to provide the necessary health 
services and to meet the health needs 'of the community. As the health 
problems have changed from communicable disease and sanitation to chronic 
illnesses, so have the means of meeting them. No longer do legislative 
measures such as quarantine and isolation, sanitation of food and water, 
and proper disposal of sewage suffice to control our health problems. 
Today's major health problems — chronic disease and cisability — require the 
individual to take the initiative and responsibility for seeking medical 
attention when it is needed, and to follow the advice that is given. The 
individual must make the decisions about his health. 

Change of Emphasis of Community Health Services 

At the same time, the emphasis of the work of the community health ser- 
vices has changed. Their major efforts today are devoted to interesting 
people in and teaching them about maintaining their health. Their aim is 
to motivate the individuals to assume the responsibility for their own 
health. 

Consequently the activities of the professional staff members have 
changed from doing things for people to interesting them to take the initia- 
tive to meet the modern health problems, Fducation has become a major task 
and the primary purpose of the professional members of the health team as 
is illustrated by the following examples. 
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The health officer gives leadership not only to his staff, but often 
serves as a member of groups such as the council on aging, the local citi- 
zens committtie on health, tlie voluntary health agencies, the public health 
nursing agency, and the information and referral service, ihis kind of 
participation allows him to guide such groups to be most effective in improv- 
ing the health of the community, while giving him an opportunity to coordinate 
their efforts with those of his department. 

The public health nurse is no longer devoting most of her time to the 
control of communicable diseases. Instead she is trying to help meet the 
needs of the elderly. The public health nurce still provides part-time 
nursing care in the home when it Is needed, but when the family physician 
asks her to give a daily bath to a utroke patient, she involves a member of 
the family if possible. She also involves the patient in the process, and 
shows him how he can do some things for himself. In this way, the patient 
and the family gradually assume increasing responsibility for the care of 
the patient, resulting in his assuming the tasks of daily living much 
sooner. Consequently, the nurse is able to devote more of her time to 
other patients. The public health nurse today not only does bedside nurs- 
ing, but also spends considerable time in consultations with individuals in 
her office, in senior housing projects, at hot lunch programs for the elderly, 
or at the community hospital. 

The practicing physician and dentist also devote a great deal of their 
time telling people how they can maintain their health and ways they can 
improve it. They encourage their patients to have regular examinations, to 
follow good health practices, and to participate in community health activi- 
ties. Often they volunteer their services for screening programs, serving 
as a board member of a voluntary health agency or on coiomittees of their 
professional organizations, and by giving talks to local groups. 

All of these people—the health officer, the public health nurse, the 
physician and the dentist— as well as many other health workers, including 
therapists, dental hygienists, health educators, hospital administrators, 
and social workers, are using educational methods to try to improve the 
health of the people of the comrjunlty by promoting better health practices. 
In addition to individual consultations, they give talks, participate in 
group discussions, distribute literature, and show pertinent health films. 
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Guided by the various conmiunlty health services, and using their 
resources and aids, these professional workers are trying to help people 
help themselves in maintaining and improving their health habits and 
health status. 

^ome of these people are employed by i\ community health service. 
Others, such as the practicing physician and the dentist, turn to the com- 
munity health services for necessary tools, including films, slides 
pamphlets. Community health services provide them with assistance in plan- 
ning their educational programs. Various disease-oriented voluntary health 
agencies have developed some excellent outlines of r.alks with slides and 
movies; pamphlets for the members of the audience to lake home; frequently 
furnish a projectionist and projector so that the speaker does not have to 
worry about this; and will take care of the meeting room, develop a news 
release if it is indicated, and take care of any other details. 

Prevention and control of the conditions that produce chronic illness 
and disability now occupy the major efforts of the community health services. 
Their hope is to help prevent unnecessary or premature disability by prompt 
diagnosis and adequate treatment of the causitive conditions. 

Need of the Klderl^ for Ed u cation about Health 

Since many of the health problems of the elderly could be eliminated 
or postponed by prompt and proper medical care, by avoiding patent medicines 
and food fads and by better health habits, the community health services are 
trying to educate the elderly in such matters. Such education needs to take 
into account heterogeneity of the elderly. 

Even the people in the age group between 65 and 74, whose health is more 
like that of the 45-64 age group than that of the 75 and over group, have 
their health problems* One of the main ones is health maintenance after 
retirement, when there is lacking the stimulation and motivation that comes 
from having to be well enough to be at work every day. They no longer have 
the advantage of participating in the health maintenance programs which many 
businesses and industries conduct or sponsor for their employees. 

In Addition, too few of them have had the advantage of a good program 
in preparation for retirement, such as Hunter has described so well.^ They 
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do not know how to use? their leisure time effectively, they are apt to 
develop poor eating habits, and they fail to get enough exercise. They 
also tend to postpone or neglect medical care. There are probably several 
reasons for this. Few of them already have been accustomed to a regular 
health check-up. The cost of the medical care comes at a time when the 
average Income has been cut in half. To avoid the expense of a visit to 
the physician, they postpone or do not get the needed medical care until 
it is too late to be effective; many lack the knowledge about the need for 
medical care until a serious condition has developed. Many of them are not 
accustomed to the use of a physician except in an emergency. The elderly 
also fear what the phywician may discover. Transportation may be difficult. 
There is o^'ten an unwillingness to accey.t charity because of pride. 

Adequate health maintenance could doubtless help the elderly avoid 
much of their ill or poor health. Smith has emphasized the maintenance of 
wellness among the aged rather than health maintenance. 

Wellness must be kept in mind when considering the health 
status of the aged. About 9b per cent of the persons over 
the age of 65 are not institutionalized. Our ideas of health 
of aged must not be based on the small number of sick or insti- 
tutionalized older people, but on the majority of the elderly 
who are still actively functioning within the community. Most 
of our ol^l ;r people are not sick, and our challenge Is to keep 
these people well to the limit of our present scientific 
knowledge. 

Preventive care, or nealth maintenance, calls for no less a 
comprehensive approach than does therapeutic care. One might 
say that the accessity for therapeutic care could be the result 
of deficits in preventive care. This is not meant to imply that 
all diseases and their accompanying illnesses can be prevented, 
but we know that early detection of chronic disease, followed 
by prompt and proper care, can prevent, postpone, or minimize 
many of the disabling effects of these diseases. Utilization 
of periodic health appraisal, supplemented by counseling and 
referral, can be viewed as the potent weapons in health pro- 
tection and maintenance of wellness. ^ 



Educating the Elderly ab out Health 

To improve the health of the elderly, the elderly must be educated. 
They must be taught many things about health—that it can be maintained, 
how it can be maintained, the fact that they must take much of the 
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responsibility for Its maintonance, when and how to Sfct»k help, and how to 
get the necessary finances if they do not have them. 

Educating the elderly of today Is not easy. 'Iliey are the r.roup with 
the poorest education, the lowest income, the least acquaintance with proper 
health practi^^-es, and the most vulnerability to food fads and health frauds. 

The community health services are making every effort to help those 
who are presently in this firoup to have as good health as possible, and to 
maintain it for as long a time as possible, by offering the elderly the 
necessary services, by trying to help them assume as much of the responsibility 
for their health as possible, and by constant use of the various educational 
techniques . 

To add to the difficulties, staying in coiraiiunicatioii with them is not 
easy. They are not attending school, most of them are not part of a work 
group, and they tend to be socially isolated. However, many older adults 
belong to a group or an organization such as the Golden Age Club, a senior 
citizens group, or the local chapter of the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, or the National Association of Retired Teachers. Others 
live in senior housing projects. Many attend their church or synagogue 
regularly, and perhaps belong to a special organization which it sponsors. 
Through these groups lectures, films and literature can be distributed to 
the elderly. 

Health services can ai^o he educational. A good mcals-on-whccls pro- 
gram nnr- only provides a good, appetizing and nutritious meal for the 
Individual at a price that he can afford tc pay, but the program also makes 
o •»»ry effort to see that he eats the meal. It also offers an opportunity 
t.; check on the individual and see that everything is going well. The beat 
food available, delivered with loving care and at personal sacrifice by 
both the volu.nteur driver and tht deliverer, will not benefit the client 
unless he is well and unless he eats the food. 

For many of these people, the person bringing the meal is the only con- 
tact he has that day with the outside world. One person, delivering a meal 
for the first time to an elderly lady living alone, was surprised when the 
lady came to the door, all dressed up including gloves and hat. The volun- 
teer, thinking that ♦rhe lady was about to go out, said, "Oh, I won*t leave 
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your meal since you are going out. Shall I come tomorrow?" In horror the 
lady of the house «aid, "I am not going out. I dressed up for you. I have 
been looking forward to seeing you ever since the public health nurse niade 
the arrangements, and told me that you would be bringing my dinner to me 
today." Obviously this was the high point of this lady^s day, and the only 
visitor that she would probably have. 

This situation is not unusual and demonstrates the opportunity for edu- 
cation that the deliverer of the meals has. It is a difficult task, however, 
to try to encourage the resident, check on his health and well-being, and 
still not take so much time that the other meals will be cool before they 
are delivered to the rest of the people on ths list. Consequently, most 
meals-on-wheels programs have tried to secure enough drivers and deliverers 
so that at least a few minutes can be spent with those recipients who wish 
it. This has necessitated the use of more volunteers and station wagons, 
but has led to greater satisfaction on the part of the recipients. 

Screening programs of various types have proven effective in some com- 
munities. The Lions dubs have worked cooperatively with health departments 
in conducting the glaucoma clinics. Since glaucoma is now the second largest 
cause of blindness, and can be treated successfully if it io discovered in 
tifpe, this is a particularly useful service. A simple test that takes just 
a few minutes c:an indicate the possibility of the condition. Those showing 
such results are referred to their ophthalmologist or an eye clinic for 
further study. The early symptoms of oral cancer can also be discovered by 
a screening test, and those with suspicious symptoms referred to their den- 
tist. In one coumiunity, screening clinics for both glaucoma and oral cancer 
are conducted by the health department each spring and fall. The health 
department furnishes the space and equipment, and pays for the services of 
two resident ophthalmologists. The ophthalmologist in charge donates his 
services; the public health nursing agency supplies the nursing personnel; 
the local dental society members volunteer their time to man the oral cancer 
program with the help of student dental hygienists; members of the Golden 
Age Club and other volunteers register the people and guide them through 
the various steps in the program. It takes the average person about twenty 
luinutes to go through the program. 
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Coronary risk screening', proi^ramK are also boln^ conducted, usually 
by health departments. The majority of those participating In the pro- 
^•rams are in the older age bracket. 

In all of the above programs, education plays a major role* Pub- 
licity about the programs has been shown to stimulate many people to go to 
their own physician or dentist for an examination. In addition, educational 
materials are circulated during the short waiting period; the professional 
workers try to explain the importance of having the tests repeated periodi- 
cally, and "a year has passed" cards are mailed to those who have gone 
through some screening program. People moving from the community sometimes 
ask to have their records mailed to a professional person in their new 
locat ion. 

Multiy^haalc screening programs Lave also been developed in some 
cases . 

Health maintenance organizations, which are growing in importance, 

have 

...a strong financial incentive for better preventive care 
and for greater efficiency.... Under this arrangement, (a 
fixed price contract for comprehensive care) income grows 
not with the number of days a person is sick but with the 
number of days he is well. ilMO's therefore have a strong 
financial interest in preventing illness, or, falling that, 
in treating It In its early stages, promoting a thorough 
recovery, and preventing any reoccurrence. Like doctors in 
ancient China, they are paid to kee^ their clients healthy. 
For them, economic interests work to .«lnforce their pro- 
fessional Interests . 

It can therefore be expected that there will be an increasing emphasis 
by HMO's on the use of education to show their participants how to keep 
well. The Health Insurance Plan of New York has had a well-qualified health 
educator as a member of Its staff for many years. Other health maintenance 
organizatlf ns, it is hoped, will follow Guit. 

The 1 ospitals are also playing a greater role in education. In 1964 
the American Hospital Association sponsored a conference on Health Kducation 
In the Hospital. The participants In that conference stated that "tiie goal 
of education In the hospital setting is one of assisting the patient and 
responsible family members to assume and exercise responsibility for the 
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changed way of life that illness may demand so that fullest rehabilitation 
may result." 

An increasing number of hospitals are adding trained health educators 
to their staffs. These people are working primarily with the various staff 
members, showing them hov educational techniques can help them serve their 
patients better. They also try to improve the staff libraries, and work 
with the public relations department in the development of the various 
materials. 

Homemaker and home-health aide services place a major emphasis on 
education. A homemaker or home-health aide works under the direction of a 
social worker or public health nurse. She has been trained in such areas 
as personal care, nutrition, home managenient, safety in the home, personal 
health and grooming, and understanding the ill and the elderly. Since her 
time is not as limited as that of the social worker or the nurse, she is 
usually able to be with the older person for a longer period and has more 
opportunity to give advice. Her role is both to give practical assistance 
and to show the patient how he can eventually take care of himself. 

Conclus ion 

In 1m9, Hiscock wrote: "Public health education, if it is to achieve 
maximum results, must be tlie concern and responsibility of all members of 
all the staffs of all the health organizations in the community, each con- 
tributing wherever it can through its personal contacts and services." 

If the health education reeds of today are to be met by the various 
community health services, and particularly if these efforts are to be 
successful in education for the elderly, Hlscock's statement is still true. 
But it presents an even greater challenge thm in 1939 because there are so 
many more people now in the community health services. Each of these people 
must feel the need for health education, realize what his role Is in pro- 
viding it, be stimulated to perform his part, and contribute his personal 
contacts and services. 

The elderly need to be made aware of the existence and availability 
of the community health services, what these services provide, how they 
can use them, and when to call upon them. Since the major health problems 
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of the elderly are chronic illness and disability, the individual must take 
much of the responsibility for his health; the community health services 
can not do all the necessary things for them to protect and preserve their 
health. 

Consequently health education has assumed a continually increasing 
importance as a means of teaching and stimulating individuals to do things 
for themselves. Community health services utilize health education to 
help the elderly learn the necessary facts, make a decision to act, and 
take the indicat'^.d action. 

Since many chronic conditions start insidiously, education necessarily 
assumes an even greater role in the programs of community health services. 
The first signs of illness are often apparent to the individual, unless 
they are delected through some kind of an examination or screening program. 
Continuing educational programs must be conducted for the individual to be 
aware of the importance of early symptoms, and to encourage and stimulate 
the Individual to continue treatment, to follow the physician's orders, and 
to participate in rehabilitation when needed. 

Hiscock also prophesied the problems of today, when he wrote that the 

health educator, when he comes to "the hygiene of maturity..., must prepare 

himself well, must make cautious exploratory attempts, end must study what 

others are doing, for this is the field where he will eventually concentrate 

1 3 

most of his efforts. We are an aging popi'la^ion. '* 
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EDUCATION FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS IN THE LATER YEARS 
Herbert A. deVries 

As an exercise physiologist I am concerncid with two major aspects having 
to do with the physical fitness of our older adults. First, I am concerned 
with the immediate problem— improving the fitness level of the current gen- 
eration of older adults. Secondly, I am concerned with the long term prob- 
lem of how do we educate our young so that they will be both motivated and 
knowledgeable regarding the maintenance of physical fitness throughout a 
lifetime with all the important health benefits that this would entail? 

Wlien ail educator thinks of a program to be offered for voluntary par- 
ticipation, one of the firs' concerns anist be the question of motivation. 
In the present di,scussion, the question bjcomes: what kind of drives are 
likely to be important in influencing the older individual to participate in 
a physical fitness program? In a national adult physical fitness survey, 
which involved interviews with 3,875 men and women aged 22 years and over, 
It was found that the major reason for exercising was concern about health. 
However, there were sex differences in the responses in that men are some- 
what more likely than women to exercise for health reasons, or because they 
enjoy it, while women are twice as likely to exercise to lose weight. Inter- 
estingly, 45 per cent of our adult population do not engage at all in physical 
activity for the purpose of exercise and many of the remainder probably do 
not get enough to assure physical fitness. This is not a very happy com- 
mentary on the motivation we have provided in our physical education 
classes in the public schools. Perhaps we have been too much concerned with 
teaching sports activities such as baseball, football and basketball— games 
adults find Impractical. Possibly the results of such a survey would be 
more satisfying, had we assured ourselves of the involvement of each boy 
and girl in at least one individual type sporting activity in high school 
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rapciblo of cluil len^.tng ihv. cardi ore,spl ratory and neuromuscular Hys turns 
sul'f Iciont ly to niatntain optimum Il»vcJ« of fltnt'ss. 



Xll^L .rJlZ'^A^'ll M^cl{_ne Which Accompati los the A^inj^ Proct|BB 

There Is a Inr^.e and rapidly growing, body of literature which deals 
with the physloloKical changes that accompany the a^lng process. Note the 
emphasis on the word "accompany" wlilcli I sliall explain later In this scctlc^n. 
I shall only skim tht* surface of this literature since excellent reviews 
are available. ' * 

As we grow older, the ability of the heart to function as a pump 
declines approximately one per cent per year due to a lessening strength of 
the lieart muscle. Alon^', with this los?i of functional capacity, the arterial 
blood pressure ordinarily increases and tlie coronary arteries gradually be- 
come plugged up, and the circulation in general "slows down." 

Along with these changes in the cardiovascular system the respiratory 
system also loses some of Its youthful capacity. The vital capacity de- 
creases and tlie ability to move large volumes of air during heavy exercise 
declines. In general the chest wall seems to become stlffer and breath- 
ing requires more muscular effort. 

Our skeletal muscles decrease gradually In strengtli and In their 
abllf'y to persevere with heavy workloads (endurance). Indeed we probably 
lose about 3 per cent of our active protoplasm (largely muscle) each decade 
after maturity. In spite of this loss of active tissue however, we usually 
allow ourselves to gain weight as we grow oldo.r. It Is wortliy of note that 
even If we maintained the weight of our early maturity we would still be 
getting i^J-t*v since the replacement of the active tissue lost is very 
largelv adipose tissue. 

Many other change;; occur also. Sometimes tliese are mc^re obvious such 
as drying and wrinkling of the skin, and graying of the hair, but they are 
not as important In determining tlie functional capacity of tlie individual 
as is the individual's level of vigor, best measured as the capacity for 
oxygen consumption, sometimes referred to as "aerobic capacity." i3y 
age 75, men have on tlie average lost about 50 per rent of their maximal 
oxygen consumption and the data for women follow roughly a parallel course. 
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But roost interestingly, many of these changeSi particularly the loss 

aerobic capacity or vigor can also be brought about in young, well con- 

IM.ioned roen by the simple expedient of enforced bed rest in as little 

ds three weeks. For example, in one of the outstanding studies in this 

area, it wa« found that in three wtaekri of bed rest, the maximal cardiac 

output decreased 26 per cent, the maximal exercise stroke volume by 30 

per cent, and the maximal ventilatory capacity by 30 per cent and oxygen 

consumption by 30 per cent; even the amount of active tissue declined by 

1.5 per cent. Thus we see that inactivity can produce losses in function 

entirely similar to thost; brought about more slowly in the average indi- 

30 

vidual when he becomes more sedentary as he grows older. 

These observations lead us to question how much of the observed age- 
wise losses in function are tialy necessary age changes and how much may be 
brought about by the long term deconditioning of the increasingly sedentary 
life we lead as we grow older. This of course is the reason why I used 
and emphasized the term "ac company " in the section heading. It seems 
abundantly clear that the physiological changes which accompany the aging 
process may not be the result of aging alone. 

Indeed there is at least one other process which could conceivably 
account for some of the agewise changes observed. Incipient disease pro- 
cesses, undiagnosible and unrecognized in their early state could also con- 
tribute to the losses in function. For example, the coronary arteries 
whose occlusion by fatty deposits results ultimately in a heart attack may 
show early changes even in the teenager. Autopsies on 200 battle casualties 

of the Korean war (mean age 22.1 years) showed that 77.3 per cent of the 

13 

hearts showed some gross evidence of coronary arteriosclerosis. ' Some of 
these casualties were in their teens. 

To summarize, we may hypothesize that the functional losses which have 
been observed and reported as agewise changes in the medical and physio- 
logical literature, must be considered as results of at least three composite 
factors, only one of which is truly an aging phenomenon. Of the other two 
factors, unrecognized incipient disease processes may or may not be causally 
related to aging. The third factor, disuse phenomena or "Hypokinetic dis- 
ease"— as Kraus and Raab refer to the increasingly sedentary way of life 
as we grow older, is the only one of the three factors which can be 
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easily reversed. The remainder of this chapter is directed toward the 
physiological and methodological consideration^^, involved in achieving and 
maintaining physical fitness in niddle and old age. We shall also conside 
the long term problem of producing a citizenry capable of maintaining phys- 
ical fitness throughout the life span, in spite of the lessening physical 
demands made upon us by our newly emerging "life of leisure." 

Potential for Improvement of Health and Physical 
Fitness in Old Arc 

Only a few years ago, the trainability of older people was still in 
luestion. In Germany, It had been concluded that commencement of physical 
training in a person unaccustomed to sport caused slight effects of adapta- 
tion after forty, while after sixty there was practically no observable 
16 2 3 

effect. • An article from Japan also stated that marked improvement of 
physical ability by training cannot be expected in older people. 

On the other hand Czechoslovakian physiologists had reported better 
physical performance and functional capacities in a sample of physically 
active older men than in a comparable sample of sedentary older men.^^ 
Two other investigations had showa significant improvement in physical working 
capacity and cardiac function by conditioning older people, although the 
sample size was very small in both; eight in one and thirteen in the other. ^ 
An excellent series of investigations from Stockholm clearly demonstrated the 
trainability of men in the 34-50 age bracket . * This work demonstrated 
a 14 per cent improvement in aerobic capacity, a 13 per cent increase in 
cardiac output and some suggestion of decreased numbers of EKC abnormalities. 
However, it is difficult to consider even the upper end of this age bracket 
as old, although the investigators did refer to their subjects as "middle 
aged and older" men. 

For these reasons the author entered into a series of experiments regard- 
ing the trainability and training methodology for older men and women. This 
work was dont at the Laguna Hllis retirement community under the sponsorship 
of the Administration on Aging (H.E.W.). 

9 

In the first experiment, one hundred and twelve older Caucasian males 
aged 52 to 87 (raean=69.5) volunteered for participation in a vigorous 
exercise training regimen. They exercised at calisthenics, jogging, and 
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either stretching exercises or aquatics at each workout for approximately 
one hour, three times per week under supervision. All Ss were pretested 
and 66 were retested at. 6 wppks , 26 at 18 weeks, and 8 at 42 weeks on the 
following parameters: a) blood pressure, b) percentage of body fat, 
c) resting neuromuscular activation by KMC (relaxation) , d) arm muscle 
strength and girth, c) maximal O2 consumption, f) 0^ pulse at heart rate « 
1^3, g) pulnonary function, and h) physical work capacity on the bicycle 
ergometer. A subgroup of 35 was also tested before and after 6 weeks of 
training for a) cardiac output, b) stroke volume, c) total peripheral resist- 
ance, and d) work of the heart, at a workload of 75 watts on the bicycle. 

The most significant findings were related to oxygen transport capacity. 
0^ pulse and minute ventilation at heart rate 145 improved by 29.4 and 
35.2 per cent respectively. Vital capacity improved by 19.6 per cent. 

Significant improvement was also found in percentage of body fat, 
physical work capacity, and both systolic and diastolic blood pressure for 
the large 6-week group (N=*66) but with the smaller group which exercised for 
42 weeks (N=8) statistical significance was not achieved, although the same 
trends were observed. Controls did not improve upon any of the above measures. 
No significant changes were seen in any of th^ lemodynamic variables tested. 

A group of seven men was placed in a modified exercise program because 
of various cardiovascular problems. This group exercised in the same manner 
except that they substituted a progressive walking program for the jogging 
and were restricted to a maximum heart rate of 120 instead of 145 which 
obtained with the normal group. This group was exercised for 6 weeks, at 
which time their improvement showed a similar pattern to that of the harder 
working normal Ss at 6 weeks. 

Life history of physical activity was evaluated in a subgroup of 53. 
Neither the mean of high and low years of activity nor the peak level of 
activity engaged in for a period of 6 weeks or more correlated positively 
with physiological improvement found. 

It was concluded that the tralnability of older men wif:h respect to 
physical work capacity is probably considerably greater than had been sus- 
pected and does not depend upon having trained vigorousl> in youth. 
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Improvement, In muscular function at this ag» level probably occurs 
largely by Improvement of CNS activation and only very slightly if at all 
by muscular hypertrophy. 

In as much as not a single untoward incident occurred during the 18- 
month tenure of our exercise program, in addition to the improvements in 
function which were demonstrated, it war. concluded that the exercise regimen 
as developed was boLh safe and effective for a normal population of older men 
in the presence of medical and physiological monitoring. 

In a subsequent study 17 older women (age 52-/9) from the same community 
participated in a vigorous three month exercise program and again physical 
fitness was signif ican':,ly improved although the women did not show the large 
improvement in the respiratory system shown by the men.^ 

On tlie basis of these studies, we concluded that the older organism is 
very definitely trainable. Indeed the percentage of liuproveraent is entirely 
similar to that of the young. 

Since we had earlier found in our electromyographic investigations that 
vigorous exercise has a well defined tranquilizer effect (both immediate and 
long term) upon young ai.d middle aged men, we decided to evaluate this 
effect of exercise in our older population. Tcward this end, the tran- 
quilizer effect of single doses of exercise r::^ meprobamate (a commonly used 
tranquilizer pill supplied on prescription as either "Miltown" or "Equanil") 

were compared with respect to reduction of muscle action potentials in 10 

12 

elderly, anxious subjects. Thirty-six observations were made of each sub- 
ject before and after (immediately, 30 minuto and one hour after) each of 
the five following treatment conditions: 1) meprobamate, 400 mg. , 2) placebo, 
400 mg lactose, 3) 15 minutes of walking type exercise at a heart rate of 
100, 4) 15 minutes of walking type exercise nt heart rate of 120, and 5) 
resting control. Conditions 1 and 2 weie aHmif istt ced double blind. It 
was found that exercise at a heart rate of 1(0 lowered electrical activity 
in the musculature by 20, 23 and 20 per cent at the first, second, and 
third post tests resp(?ctively . These changeii were significantly different 
from controls at the one per cent confidence level. Neither meprobamate 
nor placebo treatment was significantly diff.^renc from control. Kxercise 
at the higher heart rate was only slightly Jos'? effective, but the data 
were more variable and approached but did net achieve significance. 
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Our data suggest that the exercise modality should not be overlooked 
when a tranquilizer effect is desired, since in single doses, at least, 
exercise has a sij^nif ic-'intly greater effect, witho ut any undesirable side 
effects, than does meprobamate , one of the most frequently prescribed 
tranquilizers. This is especially important for the older individual in 
that this approach can avoid the further impairment of motor coordination, 
reaction time, and driving performance, which may occur with any of the 
tranquilizer drugs. A 15 minute walk at a moderate rate (sufficient to 
raise heart rate to 100 beats per minute) is a sufficient stimulus to 
bring about the desired effect which persists for at least one hour afterward. 

It seemr then that vigorous physical conditioning of the health older 
organism can br^n^ about significant improvements in 1) the cardiovascular 
system, 2) the respiratory system (at least in men), 3) the musculature, 
A) body composition and in general the result is a more vigorous individual 
who can relax better. 

Physiology of Ex ercis e in Gerontology 

Precau tions. Because the older organism has lost much of its capacity 
to respond to homeostatic displacements and also because degenerative dis- 
eases of the cardiovascular and pulmonary systems progress with age, it 
seems important to base the use of vigorous exercise for the older individual 
upon experimentally derived "dose-response" data. 

Indeed, our experience over the last six years with older men and women 
in a series of exercise physiology investigations leads us to believe that 
the physician-patient relationship should be a close one. This is necessary 
to maximize benefit and minimise hazard, since in at least three "normal" 
subjects, our standard exercise program was found at six-week retest to 
have overloaded them. It would seem that "prescription" of exercise is 
almost as necessary as the prescription of drugs. 

An idealised model of physician-patient relationship for older men 
might be as follows: 

1. Initial visit to physicians office 
A. History and physical examination 
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IV. 
V. 



B. Exercise stress test including exercise ECG if possible 
(work load to be determined from history and physical) 

C* Formulation of exercise prescription 

II. Patient uses exercise prescription for six weeks during which 
time he keeps a daily record of his heart rate rpspnn.se to the 
prescription. 

III. Second visit to physician's office for follow-up 

A. Retest on exercise stress test 

1. If regression or no improvement, perform physical 
examination to rule out disease process 

2. If suitable improvement shown, adjust exercise pre- 
scription upward accordingly 

B. New exercise prescription in either case 
Patient works at new prescription for additional twelve weeks 
Third visit to physician's office for follow-up 

A. Retest on exercise stress test 

B. If appropriate improvement is shovn here, the patient 
probably can be released with written instructions for 
future adjustments in his exercise regimen 

C. If regression or no imnrovement 

1. Physical examination 

2. Modification of prescription downward ^f no disease 
process found 

3. Follow-up needed in six weeks. 

Leadership by professionally trained physical educators with a strong 
background in physiology of exercise and physical fitness work is needed 
to produce the maximum in benefits with a minimum of hazard for the older 
age group if the exercise program in to be vigorous, I will define the 
term "vigorous" as any activity which raises the heart rate more than AO 
per cent of the way from resting to maximal. Any exercise of less intensity 
is unlikely to bring about benefits to the cardiorespiratory system, 
although it is possible that some physiological benefits to muscles and 
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joints may occur at lower intensities. The social and psyoholofiical advan- 
tages of low intensity exercise may also be significant but are ncl as yet 
defined by scientific research. 

Individual vs. Group Exercise . While there are probably social and 
uiot ivational advantages to be derived from group exercise, not all of our 
older Individuals can or wish to meet a tiir.e schedule in their retirement. 
For those who wish a "do it yourself" home exercise program the author has 
provided a book to furnish guidance with reypec.n to 1) nethods, 2) self 
testing, and 3) norms on which to measure progress. The group program 
of exercise meeting three Mmes a week under the leadership of trained phys- 
ican educators and with the guidance of a physician trained in exercise 
stress testing Is the ideal model. Sufficient uumbers ot suitably trained 
leaders in both the medical and phyLiical oducationK piofessicns to serve 
the needs of our older people are still lacking. 

"How Much Exerc ise is Enough ?" In one of our studies^^ 52 asymptomatic 
male volunteers from the. Laguna Hills retirement community participated in 
a six-v/eek jogging program which constituted a varying level of stresrt for 
the participants, depending upon their physical fitness level. They were 
tested before and after the exercise regimen with the Astrand bicycle ergo- 
meter test^ for prediction of their maximal oxygen consumption. During the 
six-week exercise regiTxen, they kept daily records of the heart rate elicited 
by each of the 5 to 10 run phases and the daily peak heart rate was used In 
calculating the mean exercise heart rate for the six-week period. This 
mean peak heart rate was then used in calculating the percentage of heart 
rate range at which each subject worked. 

It was found that : 

1) Improvement in cardiovascular-respiratory function (Astrand score) 
varied directly with the percentage of heart rate range at which the subject 
worked . 

?) Improvement in the Astrand test varied inversely with the physical 
fitness level (Astrand score) at the start of the program. 

3) The exercise intensity threshold for older men appears to be about 
AO per cent of ht^art rate range compared with about 60 per cent found by 
others for young men. 
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A) Normalizing the per cent heart rate range UHRR) for physical 
fitness level furnishes the best estimate of the exercise intensity thresh- 
old. On this basis, men in this age bracket need to raise their heart rate 
slightly above that %HRR represented by their Astrand score in milliliters 
per kilogram uer minute to achieve the intensity threshold necessary for a 
training effect. 

5) On the basis of tho data, men in the 60s and 70s of average physi- 
cal fitness need only raise their heart rates above 98 and 95, respectively, 
to provide a training stimulus to ::he cardiovascular system. Even well con- 
ditioned men in these age brackets need only exceed 106 and 103 beats per 
minute, respectively, (when heart rate is taken immediately after exercise). 

6) It was concluded that for all but the highly conditioned older men, 
vigorous walking which raises heart rate to 100 to 120 beats per minute for 
thirty to sixty minutes daily constitutes a sufficient stimulus to bring 
about some, though possibly not optimal, improvement in cardiovascular- 
respiratory function. 

Table 1 provides the data on maximal exercise heart rates for men based 

25 

on the data of Robinson. Similar data for women aro as yet not available, 

bui our experience in the laboratory suggests that these data may also be 

used lor the older women, until more specific data are developed. 

TABLE 1 

J-IAXIM/M. HEART I^ATES IN OLDER MEN 



Age Heart rate Age Heart rate 



Age Heart rate Age Heart rate 



70 


156 


80 


1A7 


71 


155 


81 


146 


72 


15A 


82 


1A5 


73 


153 


83 


145 


74 


152 


8A 


144 


75 


152 


85 


143 


76 


151 


86 


143 


77 


130 


87 


142 


78 


1A9 


88 


141 


79 


1A8 


89 


141 



50 174 60 166 

51 173 61 163 

52 1/2 62 164 

53 172 63 163 

54 171 64 102 

55 1/0 65 161 

56 169 66 16U 

57 168 67 159 

58 lh8 68 158 

59 167 69 157 
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Monltorlng^ the Kxerci se Stress by Heart Kate , Every older partici- 
pant in a conditioning program should be taught to take hi.; ovn heart rate 
prior to admission to an exercise program. Each individual should be pro- 
vided a small card and clip board (approximately 5"-7") which can be carried 
with him during the first 6-8 weeks of a conditioning program upon which to 
record all exercise heart rates. This is done by the group leader timing a 
15-second period which must commence within 5 seconds of the end of the par- 
ticular exercise (or Jog phase of jog-walk program) in order to provide a 
reasonable estimate of what heart rate was achieved during the ex* 'else. 

On the basis of age and resting heart rate the individual is then 
furnished with three reference heart rates for guiding his personal progress: 
1) minimum rate for cardiorespiratory improvement, 2) target rate for optimal 
improvement, and 3) maximum or "do not exceed" heart rate. These values are 
calculated from % HRR as follows: 

HKK = - "^'^ X 100 

MHR - RHR 

where EUR = exercise heart rate 

Rl-IR = resting heart ra^e in standing position 

MHR = maximum heart rate predicted from age by use of table 1. 

Minimum heart rate is set at AO per cent HRR, Target heart rate at 60 per cent 
HRR and maximum '*do not exceed" heart rate Is set at 73 per cent HRR. 

Thus tor example, ;.in individual of 73 years of age with a resting heart 
rate of 70 wouxd be given the following values: 

HRR - MHR RHR 

= 153-70 = 83 beats/min. 

Min. WW = RHR + 40/, HRR 

« 70 + (.40 X 83) = 70 + 33 = 103 beats/min. 

Target HR = RHR + 60/^ liRR 

= 70 + ^60 X 83) = 120 beats/min. 

Max HR = RHR + 73% HRJ( 

= 70 + (. 75 X 83) = 132 beats/min. 
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TY2^of Exercise (Iso tonic vs. Isometric, etc .) So far we have talked 
about exercise in very general terms and what has been said applies only to 
rhythmic exercise of large body segments such as found in walking, Jogging, 
running or swimming. 

For any given workload that the body as a whole is subjected to, the 
work of the heart is greater under conditions of 1) static (isometric) 
muscular contraction of 2) high activation levels of small muscle masses. ^'^^ 
This is so because the blood pressure response to exercise loading is set 
not by the total body work accomplished but by the arterial blood pressure 
required to perfuse that muscle which requires the greatest perfusion 
pressure. Thus even a small muscle working at 90-100 per cent of its max- 
imum strength occludes muscle blood flow and can raise the systemic blood 
pressure very significantly. ^^'^^ Isometric exercise would be undesirable, 
because not only are high levels of muscle contraction attained, but they 
are maintained without the relaxation pauses provided by rhythmic activity 
during which blood flow is unresisted. Thus we may conclude that exercise 
programs for older people should maximize the rhythmic activity of large 
muscle masses and minimize 1) high activation levels of small muscle masses 
and 2) static (or isometric) contractions. The natural activities of walk- 
ing, jogging, running and swinmiing seem to be best suited to this purpose. 
Calisthenics if properly designed to conform to these principles can also 
be very beneficial. 

Monitoring Progress (Ph y sical Fitness Testin g). One of the most im- 
portant factors in the motivation of adults and older people for conditioning 
programs seems to be the periodic retesting of their fitness levels in the 
effort to show them some objective measurements which confirm physiologically 
the health benefits suggested by their enhanced sense of well being. Ideally 
this testing takes the form of measuring aerobic capacity by actually measur- 
ing 0^ consumption at ever increasing workloads until a maximum value is 
obtained. However, in older people there are at least two serious problems 
in this approach: 1) the musculature is usually not capable of fully loading 
the 0^ transport systems so that the mixircum is really meaningless with 
respect to cardiorespiratory fitness, a.id 2) even more importantly, maxim^jm 
workloads must be sondiered potentially hazardous for the unconditioned 
sedentary older Individual. 
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For these reasons we reyort to estiratlna the maximum (aerobic 
capacity) from the heart rate response to sub-maximal exercise. Other 
things being equal, the more tit the individual, the lower the heart rate 
responses to any given workload In bench stepping, on the stationary 
bicycle, or on the treadmill. The error of estimating aerobic capacity in 
this fashion is between 10-15 per cent but this error muiJt be accepted since 
no better approach exists. 

Wc have found the two most suitable tests for the older age bracket 

to be: i) th3 Astrand test on a bicycle ergometer, or 2) the Progressive 

Pulse Rate test as modified by us for use on older men and women. These 

3 11 

tests are described In detail elsewhere. ' No Instrumentatlxon Is re- 
quired for the latter test and our experimental subjects respond well to 
both tests. In either case the tesi should be administered at least twice 
before starting the conditioning regimen (to allow for familiarization, 
etc.) and then repeated after the flri.t 6 weeks and then regularly on 3-6 
month intervals. It Is Important that the results be communicated to and 
discussed with the participants on an Individual basis. 

lJre_vj3ntJ^n_qf^/^ Unaccustomed exercise In sedentary 

older people often results In moderate to severe soreness which pr .sents 
Itself In hours after the exercise. We have provided electromyographic 

evidence^ that this pain Is the result of a vicious cycle whose end result 
Is tonic local muscle spasm In the "overused" muscles. The vicious cycle 
probably develops as follows: 1) overuse of t^p muscle results In fatigue, 
'?) muscle fatlgu.i results In Incomplete relaxation, which causes 3) Ischemia 
by virtue of the partial occlusion, 4) Ischemia causes pain, and 5) the pain 
causes further contraction (splinting reaction) and thus the vicious cycle 
is born. We have shown that this vicious cycle Is easily broken by appli- 
cation of static stretching principles.^ This approach resulted In less 
than 5 per cent incidence of muscle soreness in our older subject population, 
so we have reason to believe it Is as effective In older participants as we 
have found It to be for the young In our laboratory experiments. 

The Lonj^ Tenn Pro blem 

It seems to me that physical educators cuncorniM with curriculum devel- 
opment must come to grips with the problem we have discussed earlier: namely 
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our boys and girls leave high school and/or college without having been 
"physically educated" to the extent that they can take care of their own 
"preventive health' or "body maintenance" problems. This fact seems 
abundantly obvious in view of the serious and growing health problems such 
as obesity, ischemic heart disease, and indeed the entire spectrum of in- 
activity-induced somatic and mental derangements referred to by Kraus and 
19 

Raab as "Hypokinetic Disease." 

1 suggest that our physical education profession must provide each and 
every student with a minimum background that would include: 

1) exposure to leadership which is itself physically fit; 

2) the experience of achieving the full potential of physical 
fitness of which the individual is capable; 

J) knowledges appropriate and necessary to the maintenance of the 
physically fit state of being: 

a) knowledge of what constitutes appropriate body weight 
for him and what changes to expect with age, 

b) knowledge of what his potential is for cardiorespiratory 
fitness and for muscular fltnes.^, 

c) knowledge with respect to the essentials of good nutrition 
both quality and quantity, 

d) knowledge of how food should be prepared to retain a maximum 
c>f nutritive benefits, 

e) knowledge of self testing methods for estimating physical 
fitness level, 

f) knowledge of the potential health benefits to accrue from 
high levels of physical fitness, 

g) knowledge of the potential hazards from "Hypokinetic Disease," 

h) knowledge regarding the need for rest and relaxation, 

1) knowledge of methods which can be used to improve neuromuscular 
relaxation; 

4) skills which will make the lifelong pursuit of physical fitness a 
pleasant and self motivating experience: 

a) swimming-wlti) sufficient skill so that a workout is possible. 
Relativc^ly few adults sv/lra well enough to continue long 
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enough (15-20 minutes) with one stroke to provide a suf- 
ficient stimulus to bring about improvement in fitness, 

b) recreational sports which can be physically demanding such as 

1) tennis 

2) badminton 

3) handball 

A) volleyball (if well played) 

5) skiing, surfing, etc. where appropriate, 

c) Jogging or cycling (for use when recreational sports are dif- 
ficult or unavailable or if little time can be devoted to 
fitness). Skills must be developed with respect to developing 
suitable progressions etc. 

In no way do I mean to leave the impression that other aspects of physi- 
cal education should be neglected. Game activities such as football, basket- 
ball and baseball have an important place in the program but they must not 
squeeze out the most important elements listed above. 

To conclude, it is my strong belief that "Education for Physical Fit- 
ness in the Later Years" should have begun in the "earlier years" in order 
that maximum benefits may accrue to each individual. However, when this has 
not occurred for one reason or another, data are now available to support 
the concept of trainability even in old age. Ideally, physical fitness 
is a condition which should be achieved in youth, pursued In middle age, 
and never relinquished insofar as that is humanly possible. 
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CHAPTER 12 



NUTRITION KDUCATION IN REIJ\TI0N TO AGING* 
Sandra C. Howell 

The Per h oua 1 and ^Social McaQl"^^ o ^ o 

Without a perspective on the meaning of food across the span of life, 
programs for tho delivery of raeals or for dietary education to the elderly 
are doomed to failure. 

Two particular characteristics of eating known from research in human 
aging are first, that food habits developed over a lifetime are closely 
iieJd by older people, and second, that isolation and Ions of close relation- 
ships often result in an extreme reduction both in the amount of foou con- 
sumed and In th*^ dietary variety of foods selected and eaten. 

Older people tend to eat the foods that they have become accustomed to, 
through family, geographic and cultural experience, from early childhood 
on through adultl\ood. Thus, If heav7 salting of food or the use of particu- 
lar splceL' or fats has always been a part of a person's dietary life, a 
demand for change In old age, even for the sake of health, will be strongly 
resisted. Wlien a culturally meaningful food Is declared off 'limits by a 
doctor .)r a nutritionist, many older people will reject the professional 
rath* r than t\u* food. The food helps them to maintain their sense of who 
they nif, and provides a social bond which they refuse to give up. 

This perfilstence (n eating habits also appllen to ways In which foods 
.'•rr pr< pared. If f rying In heavy fats and oils hai^ been the most familiar 
(lu'th .1 o» preparing meats and starches, then to convince a person of the 
unhi- li i hlri'.-^ . ol this co^-klng method becomea a difficult task. 

Dlfiary * dtiratlon for older people recjulres that the lollowlng concerns 
b(' pl.< t .1 at tl.-- lop of any list of rules: 

*The lualerlal in ihis chapter Is based on NJ.[TmiJ)N AND A^N^^ 
^ra]>[i J'rartltlLners by S.ir'iva ... Howell and hLirtln li. l.oeb, Hie Geron- 
toloj^ljit, Autumn l9b^K Used Here wltli peralssion of Thq^Gc^oju^olo^^ 
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1) A thoroii^;h ur)tlt»r«Lan(l inj', ot the food history of tht* 
Individual or groupH with wh(Mu one in working;; 

2) An empathy wltli the r^•c ^p^MUs that gofts ahovo and 
bcYoiid tlu' l ec'lmical kiiDwiedgo of nutrition and bio • 
chemistry whii ii the teacher may possess; 

3) Flf'Xihllity and innovat ivcm-ss in proposing menii^ and 
devl«lnp, food preparations which allow for the use ot 
some of Vha mc' UiJnj^f»iI fl -vors and foofls (<> Ue. retaiuid 
whlie at the ii.ime time im, roving tht» wcr.st a^ i>(»cts oi 
poor dxet . For example, key lierbs can often be retained 
as maskers to a sharp rt luci ion or ellmin - '.on of salt 

in dietary plans f<*:' elderly of Southern Kuropeau origin; 

4) The development, wUh the recipient or Lients, of a 
priority list of dietary chi ogi-.s or additions, I ased upon 
the must critical health needs. Decisions to modify food 
habits art* sclrly t!ie don.ain oi. th- Indlvldnai. Author! 
tarian d Iree uteres and the excluslt i of eliiait partic'pa 
tlon leails to loss of conf idenc< and non trooper ntivep^-ss 
in a recommended regimen. 

X^*l ..^^.*lf^"lL9.^ o-^ Nutrit Ion 

There are two kinds of economic issues which affect the diets of older 
people in the Uniied States. The dorUnant one Is I fie availability of rasu 
over a given month of older Jtfe. People living on Sociiil Security, old age 
assistance, and/or pensions from private Industry cannca rel> upon Cliese 
sources in amount or regularity and often llnd themselves short of money in 
the last half of a month. The slightest emergency expenditure^ (as for needed 
drugs) ean reduce a budgeted amount close to ^ero. The largest outflow of 
money for an elderly person ma> go for rent, taxes, *:nprpdicted liealth 
care. Thus, food becomes a secondary or lower priority. 

Kflort and energy are equally econoi;ij.c issues for oldtT per^rnM. If 
a grocery ytore Is not within walking distance or tlie weather is bad, or 
arthritis is flaring up, getting orange Juice and hamburger into the house 
may seem too much of an effort* 

Community services which complement and support nelghbor^? and re J at Ives 
In minimi/, (ng the effort required for older people to get food, are being 
tried and are strongly reconmiended . 

Nutr j 1 1 ona 1 Need s and Nu t r 1 1 1 o n a 1 Ad e «iua cj^ 

The kinds of foods that older people ar*"' least likely to use adequatt-ly 
according to surveys of eailng habits, are citrus fruits and meats. There 



nri* ti»iyjili-x rcnfjunfi lOr rlu' particular tlU'L.iry wo»ak'icHHfs which include 
In t' cuHv oi mrats, t lio co.hL and the dU tlculLy ol pro];arlni; and twitluK 
rvi i ti in out.'i. 

]t\ tin* ca.ML' "I li jlls and aomv Vi'y.ctabh'H, culturi', c.UHtom and pliynJ- 
(jl<)}',y may play niajf r rulrs. It is known thai (jidtjr nuMi dt'finltely tend to 
reject fni/t.H /md vcRi't abl I's Ju th^'Jr dltt w.vm than o^Jii wuiii(»n. Kaw 
foinhj fiMuI to he dirflcuJt to maMticato and di^i'Mt. Tlieru are, in addition, 
many mylhv. about "acidity" and " rou^Jwij'.c" which Lhi: current y,en('ration of 
elderly hold to, (ils>cournKlnr, t-liem from UHinf', certain ve^etablOH and frultH. 
Th/H is nut to deny that DORie tood,; may well bi' irritating to the dlj'.cstlve 
tracts oi older petMonH. A senHitWe j-hyaiclan can elicit thin Information 

r(jm an older patJent and recommend a Hubstitutt' wliich will supply the 
vitamins and minerals lout by tlie rel«*cted fuodfi. 

A review of the exintln^; r<-Huarcli in biochemitit^'y and ny,iuy, IndlcateH 
tliat for the t'HMent ially healtliy older individual there are no Hpeclal 
nutritional needs different from tliose of other |idul tH . The lowf.r >;eneral 
level <jf phynleal activity amonp. many elderly Indicatew that a total calorie 
level «.om<'wh.it lower tliaii younger adulto la In order. Recommrndation?' of 
N/iM(niat Keaearch flouncil, i-'ood and Nutrition Board (]9f>8) relative to age 
an<I av' r/i>;e hr'ij'.ln and wel^',ht nre Mwtcd below as are calorlew expended in 
lyplral at tivlti^M of older men. 

Over ')(} per (♦•nt of older people In the United States have loHt rnottt 
ol {'m il t.'ih. Uoi all of tlieni have replacement dentures which fit 
adequately er whhli they use re|/,ulnrly. This does not mean, however, tfiat 
peopli* with (iiMiture j)rol)lemH only ert breiid Hoaked in milk. Many older 
people with th^H problem eompennate by eating natrltious soupH, soft rice 
with v\:\'\( litot k and mashed cooked vegetal 'b. Others will y,\xir\ meats, re«- 
iiioviii)/, unchewet! mu;: I re>;ldue. If they at ;ure that Much behavior will 
not embjH ra/ts them In the family or Jn a public eating plaice. It is almost 
Imp^qiMble tn have lived for 7(>+ years without developing degree of common 
sense and r.nme wnyji .)! adaprin^; to problems. l^roi ess lona 1 s who work with 
older people f(jr the Mrs; time ofteti are not sensitive to the real solu- 
tions fo diet lound by their (llents. 
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Food and Nutrition Boi:rd, National Accidemy of Sclencus-Nat I onal 
Research Council. Uuslgncd for tho malntunanct' of good nutrition 
of practically all healthy puMfple in the U. S. A. 



Malefi Females 

,_5W!) 55-75 

Calories 2^00 1700 

Protein (r;ni.) 65 55 

Vitamin A (I.U. ) bOOi) 5000 

Vitamin K (I.U.) 30 25 

Ascorbic Acid (Vlt. C) 0.^ 0.^ 

Niacin (Mg.) 1^ 13 

Riboflavin (Mg.) 1.7 1.5 

llilamlne (Mg.) l,^ 1.0 

Vitamin (Mg.) 'P.O 2.0 

Vitamin B^^ (ug) 6 6 

Calcium On:. 0.8 0.8 

Fho«phoruR Cm, 0.8 0,8 

Iodine ug 110 80 

Iron Mg. 10 IQ 

Magnesium Mg. 350 300 
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UM.UHIES fc:Xl»ENDED DURINO VARIOUS PHYSICAL ACTtVlTliiS 



AcLivity 



Energy Cost 
(C/KC./Min.) 



Sit t Ing 

"quiet" .sitting (reading, watching T.V., 
etc . ) 

Ly ing 
Asleep 

Housework 

Making beds 

Shopping for groceries 

Stairs 

Ascend J ng 
Descend i ng 

Both ascending and descending 
(I flight - 12-16 stairs) 

Gardening 
Weed ing 

ItousehoU) Maintenance 
Painting wails 
Chopping wood 

Sports l.elfiure 
Swimming, relaxed 
Fing Pong 
flycling 

Playing with yo'Wig children 



.025 



.02 



. 16 
.05 



.056/flight 
.032/flight 
.088/flight 



.05-. 07 



.0/ 
.09 



.Oh 
.06 
.05 
.06 



Source: Mrdandy. R. B.; Barrows, C. H.; Spanias, A.; Meredith, 
A.; Stohe. .i . I.., and Norrls, A. H. "Nutrient Intakes 
and energy expenditure in irien of dilfereiit ages." 
J 0 u rna 1 jo f |e r o ru o logy , 1966, 21, 583. 

At times older people do nssunie that some ' ,. which they ''elt neceM- 
'M\Ty younger ages are no longn ru'cespary for ii m. Snch information can 
and sho'ild he brought out 1' oi)pn discussions and .suggest f' us made as to how 
the .'JtlJl needed food type n\iy i^n included In the person's regular menu, 
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Reduction In the preparation and eatinj.' of "three mealH a day" is not 
uncommon for older people. Changes in sleep-waka cycles and in appetite 
sometimes lead to a pattern of small snacks scattered acroiis waking hours 
with, perhaps, a single "major" meal In mid-afternoon. There Is nothing; 
basically wrong with thi.*: meal pattern. Educators should be slow to attempt 
to impose a professional's rule against such habits. The important thing i.s 
that a total 24-48 hour diet Include all of the elemenfs necessary to good 
health. 

To find out what people actually eat, a hour dlarv (diet-recall) Is 
often requested of individuals. In reviewing the foods, the quantities and 
the mode of preparation for an iramediatrlv past 24 hour period, both the 
learner and the teacher can get a j»ood idea of the quantitative and quali- 
tative adequacy of a person's ri-guUu diet. Such a recall must be phrased 
in a way so that the Individual has an opportunity to comfortably describe 
irregular eating patterns. Vnr example, r.itVier than asking. "Wliat did you 
eat for breakfast," a better question is "When you first got up this morning 
did you have something to eat? What was rhat? Is rhat what you usually 
have to eat in the Tiorning?" etc. The probe also nc.us to ask, when the 
respondent says coffee or uea, "Do you usually put milk, sugar (or lemon) 
m it?" 

Only a mt'dlcal examinaticm and i sequence of blood rests can provide 
preclae information on how nutrients are utilized by an individual's body. 
Where a reported diet appears, on recriJl. grossly inadequate In quantitv or 
quality, the individual should he counseled ro visit a phvsician oi clinic 
for a check-u]). There are n number of chroalc dlseises which affect both 
the klnc . and quantities of fcods oaten and the way in which the body 
utillzt' the food,.. 

Supervision ana counst-ling with regard to special dit;ts prescribed by 
a physician shoulc' always be done Jn consultation witli the physician or 
registered nurse responsible for the patient. One of the reason? for this 
r t'l-essary contact ts th.u It is now ^nown that cert:aln prescription drugs react 
badly with particular kind: of foods. Th- physlctc'P will know what kJndF cf 
drugs have been presi ribed ini a patiei.i .d will indicate if there are any 
roc'^u that the patient shoulc avoid in relation to these drugs. 



linsic nutritional nct'tls fall into two majta caLu^'.or it»s : 

1. Thivsu rt'Cju Lrtui for ^;rowth nr\d repair of ju'^ri:i;il structurt-; 

2, Thosf rt'ciuirtu for the proauctlon of onerj'.y t(i provide fur 
tunctioonl nci'ds. 

The Litter reprt'HeiUs tho calorie needs nnd all. hut a sirall proportion of 
tile diet is utilized to provide enerp.y for day-to-day function. Such enerj'.y 
proline inj; foeds include carbohydrates, fats, and thoye proteins not required 
for maintenance of structure. The components of the diet required for nialn- 
tenance and repair of structure Include nine t-r ten essential amino acidj; 
(the f undauit iita I coniponents of hoily protein), several unsaturat(»d fatty acids, 
vitamins, and minerals. 

A calorie Is a niL'/isure of the enertiV-producinr. oi)ntent of food In unitH 
of heat, Tlie (.^nerj^y ni'ed.s of an individual are influenced by various factors. 
Tliesi» Include l)asal metahol isnj, sleep, physical activity, <ind tlie effect -t 
U^o{\ (spicific dyniirnic action). In addition to tiiese factors, the body re- 
(;uirer. eiu-rjAv for the svntfu'sis of body tissues and excretory processes and 
to help r< j',uJate liody temperature. 

There Ls a nermal ^'.radual reduction of basal me tabol isni with a^e. This 
reduction w.ny ri' fleet a loss of functioning body cells with aj^e , Because of 
till' r<duction with a^e of physical activity, basal metabolism may represent 
u hi>.',her pr,>portion of the total eru*ri;y needs of elderly pt-rsons than of 
vounj'. adults who -are physically -ictive. 

Caloi it neetis of i nil i vidua Is may vary according; to; 

J. Aj',e arui sex and basaJ uielaijolibut; 



j. Ocnipa' ion; 

6. Knvironment. irn iudin>.» ^tfjy^rapliy and temperature; 
S . 1m> rmona 1 ba lance ; 

h, IMiynleal activity patterns and habit:;, 

H« i .eise of the deer* v;e in physical activity and basal metabolism witli 
a>;e , cal<^rie Intake should Se grathia'.iv reduce as prrsons become older. 
Tlu* r'»ntl and Nutrition lioard of the National Research Couttcil (M<C) (in^8) 
has I iM u;:mn»pdrd that talorle allow;ujces be re duced by per treat lietwt'en 
a;'.es 2/ and J'), bv '\ per cent per decude b-etween ai;e:; ^\) and 33, and 5 per 
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cent per decade from ages 55 to 75. A further decrement of 7 per cent is 
recommended from age 75 and beyond. 

Overweight statistically shortens the duration of life. There still 
exists a large number of overweight elderly people. In one study of 100 
individuals aged 65 or over conducted in Boston, 48 per cent of men and 
59 per cent of women were 10 per cent or more above thr-ir desirable weight. 
Of 200 persons over 65 years of age who were referred to the Out-Patient 
Nutrition Clinic at Ohio State University, 6b per cent were 10 per cent 
overweight and only 8 per cent were more than 10 per cent underweight. 

Healthy women who were active in their homes were subjects for a 
regional study on the nutritional status of older women of the North Central 
Statec. Fifteen to 20 per cent were moderately overweight (10 per cent to 
20 per cent over desirable body weight for height) and 20 per cent to 30 
per cent were more than 20 per cent above the desirable weight. 

The frequency of obesity in older adults Is a result of the persist- 
ence of unrestricted liberal eating habits, although the ene-rgy expenditure 
has gradually but significantly become reduced. Obesity is a manifestation 
of overnutrit: ion that most often results from the failure to decrease caloric 
intake with succeeding decades, rather than from gluttony. Thus, older, 
obese people who claim they do not eat more (perhaps even less) than they 
used to are probably correct. Often the gain i.i weight occurs gradually 
with perhaps two or three pounds a year so that by the age of 50 a person 
may weigh 40 to 60 pounds more than at the age of 20. 

Excess weight does not indicate satisfactory nutriti i. Nutritional 
Inadequacies are common among thf o/erweight. The mas.sive Ingestion of 
"empty calorie" foods contributes to the great numbers of overweight people 
in tills country. Examples of "empty calorie" foods are cooking fats and 
sugar, in the form of free sugar or that in pastries, candies and carbonated 
and alcoholic beverages. Consumption of these foods, which are totally devoid 
or nearly devoid of protein, essential minerals, and vitamins, decreases the 
appetite for the intake of foods high in nutritive valuer 

Dietary counseling is essential for the older person who is advised to 
lose weight. Because physical activity is limited, the restriction of 
calories to bring about weight loss must be carefully planned ao that the 
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diet supplies adequate amounts of the esfciential nutrients. To achieve a 
loss of one pound of body weight per week a reduction from the usual pat- 
tern of eating of 500 calories per day is nece.s.sary. 

Exercise cannot be solely depended upon for weight reduction since 
(a) great degrees of exercise would be needed to reduce weij^ht and (b) 
such exercise might be dangerous in a pt*rson whose heart and circulation 
already are overburdened by excess weight. Moderate exercise, however, is 
important for elderly individuals. 

There Is good evidence to indicate that older people do better and have 
less complications from most acute and chronic illnesses when they ingest 
an adefiuace protein diet. It Is unfortunate that the self-selected diets 
of many elderly individuals are frequently deficient in this food group. 

Animal protein foods such as meat, fish, poultry, milk, cggn and cheese 
are of particular importance since they are complete proteins which supply 
all the essential amino aci(is. Veget ihle proteins, as well as those In 
cereals, bread and gelatin, are incomplete proteins tlial are i)artially lack- 
ing In one or more essential amino acids. 

There Is a misconception that protein digestion and absorption are de- 
creased In old people. iJecreases or inadequacies In digestion and absorp- 
tion are most likely related to disease conditions, at any age. 

The protein need:; of the geriatric person will ordinarily be If 
10 to 15 per cent of the energy value of the diet is derived from protein. 
Two glasses of whole or skim milk, and an average portion of meat or meat 
alternate consumed each day will provide an adequate source of good quality 
protein, 

Hunger l.s a state of temporary or continuous appetite for food, Hunger 
can be appeased, in the short term, by eating and drinking relatively small 
amounts of almost any food. An obese person who is trying to lose weight 
will certainly express hunger because of the amount of food which has 
formerly been eaten to reach the feeling of fullness. There are American 
people > Including the elderly, who are ainic)st constantly hungry because of 
insufficiency of food. Old people, particularly those from 75 years up, 
may hf' less conscious of their "hunger" because of reduf ed senses of taste 
and 9mell and lowered activity of the stomacli. It is probably quite 
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possible, thfrctor^', for an older person to be eating inadequately but 
not express hunger. 

If one had to be on the alert for the three moKt crlt:i(:al health Issuea 
which relate to nutrition in older Amerieans, these issue.s would be (1) obesity 
(2) carolovascular rll ease and (3) reactive depressions. These issues are 
not unrtjlated, although overeating of "empty calories" (mainly sweets and 
excessive breads) tendi: to be parr of a litelong pattern, snacking on these 
foods Is also often a way people havt- of compensating for loneliness, loss 
of love and sex and personal disgust for the way one's ovm body is visibly 
aginK or badly f unc t ion Inv, . 

in turn, anxiety and d(.*pression fre(piently accompany the presence and 
awareiu^ss of such chronic diseases as cardiovascular problems, diabetes and 
arthritis. In the case of chronic and pronounced obesity, a vicious cycle 
is set up between poor eating, weight gain (or no weight loss) and Illness 
symptoms and dej)rcsHlon. 

I) let i n Ke 1 a t i on Jo _t'^J.sojJiil_and r>f)cl al St ress 

Because Wf have placed depression as such a key feature of nutritional 
problems among elderly people, it is Important to extend the discussion some- 
wliat in order that elderly readers and people who work with them will consider 
carefully certain particular facts of life. 

Since the stress-inducing experiences of aging often do occur seemingly 
close in time, it Is difficult to Isolate and Identify one which could be 
called most critical. The difficulty of attaining such specificity is 
further exacerbated by yet another factor: the effectiveness and mechanisms 
with which a purson dealt with the problems of his earlier adulthood are not 
necessarily good predictor;; of his coping capacities when old. The reasons 
for this are related not only to such concomitants of aging as illness but 
also to the greater importance and finality of many of the crises that 
people face through middle and old age. In a sense, it might be said that 
the integrity which adult personality represents Is severely tried in later 
life. 

A revlL'w of adult experiences common In our culture whlcli may create 
depressive crises for the Individual suggests thrive major tocusesi Loss of 




what sociologists refer to as a person*^ "primary role" and Idsssu, through 
death and mobility, of significant other people have a major impact cn the 
middle-aged and older adult. 

For thti man in our culture, this is his rolci as breadwinner-worker. 
Retirement, whether voluntary or imposed by employer or illness, creates a 
mamDioth change in the daily life of a man. No longer are his d&ys scheduled, 
his social interactions with other men to be anticipated, or his dally ac- 
complishments (or frustrations) available for review in the evening. Few 
husbands or wives are fully prepared for the effect: of retirement on the 
daily life of the family. Often marriage rela^JonchijrS which were n^^ver 
faced and fully developed come to critical ftword-poiwts with Lhf? husband at 
home all day and the wife required to attend to greatoi* demands. A v^redtct-- 
able area of potential conflict iti such a situation is with regard to house- 
keeping, meals, and food. Additionally, the man over 5C who Is able ami 
willing to work has a much more difficult time locating employment and is 
often hard hit financially and psychologically if he loses his Job. Men in 
certain industries, e.g., construction and heavy industry, are particularly 
prone to irregular employmen, '.fter 50. 

For the woman, whose primary roles have been as a wile and as mother, 
two critical events can be particularly stressful. The Jast of ho:r children 
to leave home for college, work, or marriage results in the sensation of an 
empty nest. The woman has constructed her daily life for nearly two decades 
around the clutter and demands of growing children and is suddenly faced 
with silence. To the mother, whose primary role has been one of nurturance 
strongly characterized in meal preparation for her family, the absence of 
children in the home may well have its greatest impact on her food shopping 
and preparation activities. Motivation to maintain her previous careful 
meal planning may wane, unless an appreciative and supportive spouse con- 
tinues to emphasize this aspect of her role. It is possible that patterns 
of selective, maladaptive eating may begin in middle age for women, at the 
time of loss of children from the home. 

T\\e second and later role loss for the aging woman comes with the death 
of her husband. Widowhood coiustitutes a major and critical turning point 
for women between the ages of 50 and 70. 
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In the irr.mediatt' trauiua of widowhood (for man or woman) food may become 
a iVmboIic taboo. Thu extension of the normal grief period, with a slow ad- 
JusT'ent to llvlny alone, can result in the "oversimplification" of a diet. 
ThoHt* foods wlilch are the easiest to prepare lack varifty, and concentration on 
fllleii^ (i.e. starches sucli as breadfi) may become liabltuated at this tJme. 

In reacting to lor.seij In old age L'ach person may use thost- models devel- 
oped eat" ler in life thiit are perceived to be appropriate for the stress they 

are presently confronting. On the other hand, there are characteristic re- 
V 

sponses ot.- the aged to a severe crisis such as the loss of a loved one. These 
are general y described as grief and mourning reactions, and persistent teel- 
ings of "des lation." Of importance is that sucli feelings of ilfsolatlon may 
occur in spit' of the jirescnce of many remaining significant other persons 
with whom the ^^^^ person is in contact. Such feelings of "desolation" that 
accompany tlte l>ss of a loved cue must be different iated froi;i feelings of 
"isolation" that\'jre more descriptive of the lonely aged pi lsun who may feel 
the need for, and J)e able to make usi' of, more social Inlrractlon with i»thers. 

This distinction Is important for the practitioner who Is developing a 
conmiunlty nut r it ion^*:^ and education program and wlslii-s to Identify tliuse who 
ran be best relieved f loneliness. The ilged person who fei'\:; "desolated" may 
need to be prof ess Ion/** ly helped thrt»ugh an acute g.rief reaction or chronic 
mourning reaction, l.'n r t una t e I y , health |)rof esslonals may, themselves, unwlt- 
Ingly contribute to Lhe " r xtended gricl reaction i {\\u\ de.^olatlon of relatives 
of the deceased. 1 1n wt>i'^, I hiMt , ot practitioners who plan programs and si»r- 
vic'.'s tor the "desulate" u*^ y require resolving of the uncompleted grief, help- 
ing to "let Kv,'* The aged erson wl»o feels "isolated" but whose grief ha,i 
been liealtlilly resolved, iriay feel immedlateJy or ultimately rt'l li'Ved thruUgb 

contact with an aide or neigh or as food server or eating coinpauioii . 

i 

From a different persprTt 'e ^ that of Identifying the isolate, it 
should be noted tliat he may be i'i;fferlng from neither desolation nor iso- 
lation. Indeed, ma!iy of the oldeA persons whom we call th^ isolate m;.iy 
have a life- long stryle of alonenes 4i!id be rather content with lotf level« 
of inter art ion with others. S Impl >^stated , psychological leeliny'fJ of 
desolation and Isulatlon can be indc endent of the aitiount ol hit e< action 
with others; whereas tlie Isolate reff.s r.o those people who h.iVe minimal Inter- 
action with others and wlto often are s fferlnjt, from lonel iix. ss . Suffice to 
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say that our taxonomy may be very rudimentary in discussing isolation and 
loneliness, but it is indeed a truism that many isolates are not suffering 
from loneliness and that many non-isolates are suffering from the loneliness 
that accompanies the loss of a loved one. 

The Changing Physical Self 

Visible body changes that accompany chronological aging are not com- 
fortably accepted by most people. Physical appearance has many cultural, 
social and psychological mecmings. 

Gerontological research indicates that many elderly people do not iden- 
tify themselves with others of their age. If shown pictures of oli.lar people, 
they often deprecate the signs of age and assert that they are not 'cnat old. 
If asked to place themselves on an age continuum, those over 65 are likely to 
place themselvcis in middle age, particularly if they are ar.tlve and rela- 
tively healthy. It is also not Infrequent for practitioners to hear older 
peop:^ reject associations with senior centers and "Golden Age" clubs with 
the comment, "I don't want to be around all of those old people.'" 

Psychologists, exploring the inner worlds of older people, find clear 
signs of anxiety and depression related to deteriorating body changes. 
Denying the changes and their ioiplications is a major way people avoid 
anxiety. Denial is not difficult to understand since a major source of 
anxiety to the aged is fear of losing their indepiandence , of not being in con- 
trol of their own bodies and life, which is associated with old age. 

This problem may become even more profound for the actually disabled or 
chronically ill older person, his spouse, or his family, and may be at the 
root of non-compliance with prescribed diet. 

The extent to which an adult does adjust or cope with the interacting 
external and internal stresses accompanying aging is highly individual. So le 
elderly persons are well equipped economically, socially, and psychologically 
to meet losseb and illness, while for others the seemingly identical stresses 
will be quite disorganizing and devastating. It is likely that, for each 
individual, there are crisis points where the cumulated losses are sufficient 
to "profoundly influence physiological and somatic status. Poor nutrition or 
social isolation could be the precipitants to such a breakdown." 
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Although social deficits are highly correlated with depressed states, 
social interaction is not necessarily indicative of high morale in the 
elderly. An individual's morale (i,e., felt sensft of satisfaction or de- 
privation) appears to be based both on current comparisons with his age 
peers and, as well, to comparisons with his own earlier self. Some research 
strongly indicates that the presence of a single "confidant" may serve as a 
"buffer against social loss" as great or greater than multiple social 
activities . 

For the older person vno is either on a prescribed special diet or who 
finds certain foods unacceptable or uncomfortable to eat, living with a 
family of younger persons may create particular problems. The accommodations 
made, gracefully or reluctantly, by younger members of the household may affect 
both the relationships and the nutrition of the older member in ai; yet unex- 
plored ways. The older person, rather than fight for special fooJs, siay 
pick and select from what is offered. An extreme form oi this rejection of 
food has been referred to as a "poison food" paranoid symptom seen occasion- 
ally in the older woman residing with her daughter-in-law. 

It is reasonable to propose that lack of companionship and sharply cur- 
tailed social interaction may be considered by many elderly persons to be a 
state of "deprivation," thereby causing emotional stioss. Emotional stress, 
in turn, is believed to have negative nutritional effects, particularly on 
nitrogen balance. 

The effects of psychological stress on the metabolism of oMier than 
protein nutrients is in much need of exploration. Individuals in calcium 
balance have been reported to have gone suddenly into negative balance under 
the stress. 

The importance of stress on metabolic processes has been indicated in 
that cholesterol levels have been found to change with variations in emo- 
tional tension. 

In order for practitioners to explore new and better ways to motivate 
the older person toward improving his nutrition and maintaining consistently 
good dietary patterns, it is important to see the possible irrational bases 
for behaviors toward food. It has been acknowledged by nutrition educators 
that the usual methods of teaching good nutrition are very often ineffective 
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for all adults Including older persons. It is likely that the difficulty 
encountered in modifying food behaviors is due in part to just this irra- 
tional component in the meanings which food may have for an old(?r person. 

It h<;s been assumed, by younger prof essionalii , that a human being's 
desire for longevity, retention of youthful energy and good health (includ- 
ing weight control) , could be used effectively in gaining attention to and 
compliance with good eating habits. Wlille these may be motivating forces 
for the young to middle— aged person who has a clear future toward which 
he IS directed and personal goals yet to achieve, it appears that they are 
not strong motivating factors for the aged. For example, psychological 
research involving adult men (aged and non-aged), botl; In the United States 
and :*.n developing nations, strongly suggests that th. motivations are not 
effective for the elderly. It is likely, at least in the case of men, that 
aging Involves a shift developmentally in personality in the direction of 
greater passiveness and receptivf v. 

Cider men, across cultures, tend to "wish" to be taken care of as they 
were b/ their mothers. They frequently remini.sce about food they ate as 
children and the cirr.umstances surrounding the growing, preparing, or 
':Jervlng of the food. Further, elderly men often see the present world of 
uv.iilablt foods as depriving and inadequate because of the absence of 
earlier foods and conditions, as they remembered them. Tliese needs were 
(expressed by Caucasian aged men in the mid-western United States (Kansas 
City) as s«:iOngly as by Navajo and Mayan men. 

Older people probably do not seek novelty and variety in the foods they 
eat 'because the familiar and remembered foods give greatest enjoyment. Food 
becomes a symbolic vehicle through which reminiscence of things past can be- 
come psychological realities for present concerns. Food becomes, "'.n other 
words, highly personalized to the older individual, not only in '.he choice 
and manner of eating but In its visual appearance as well. 

Summary: General F rinc iples of Nutrition Education for E 3 derly 

Given the above brief review of many oC the key isFaes which complicate 
nutrition education with regard to older people, cert/.in general principles 
should emerge: 
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Educa tional Content, The content of nutrition education should be 
aimed at the rather unique and complex situations in which older people 
find themselves with regard to budgeting limited incomes, chronic ill- 
nesses, feelings about themselves, e.nd losses of loved ones and roles. 
These kinds of issues simply do not Indicate that a standard or "canned 
program" should be used or would be effective for older people. 

Methods of Transmitting Advice or Information . Learner par t ic ipa t ion , 
based upon where the learner is and an individual history in relation to 
food and meals is required for the elderly. 

The principles of relevance , repetition and reinforcement are key to 
successful re-education for older age groups. 

Written material and formal lectures are probably the lease effective 
methods of transmitting nutritional infomiation to the elderly. Small group 
discussions, demonstrationi: in which the learn'ir participates and home- 
grocery store shared experiences between teacher and learner are probably 
the most effective potential teaching methods. 

Resources for Nutrition Education for the Elderly 

The Administration on Agin^;, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has produced a series of papers on the topic of Nutrition and Aging. 

Dietitians who work within teaching hospitals and attempt to counsel • 
patients prior to discharge will often have had personal experiences with 
older chronically ill people and their families. 

State offices of aging are increasingly addressing the problems of 
delivery of group and individual meals to older community residents. 

Most of all, the older persons themselves constitute the best resources 
for defining food and nutrition problems for which they seek alternative solu- 
tions. The principle of teaching by members of one's own peer group is un- 
beatable for the elderly who have many common experiences to share. 
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CHAPTER 13 



SEXUALIIT AND lliE LATER YEARS 
Mary S. Calderone 

General Constdera * :lons 

At the outset one must accept as fact that, although we are slowly emerg- 
ing fron the dark ^ges as regards our knowledge of the nature of sexuality 
prenatally, and postnatally in early and late childhood, in adolescence and in 
adult life, we are still in prehistoric times as regards clear knowledge and 
understanding of the nature ot sexuality in what are euphemistically called 
"the later years." la actuality, we have not even defined what is meant by 
the later years — later than what? Presumably we begin to age from the moment 
of birth, or even from conception; yet there exists no clearcut definition of 
when the aging person b«icomes aged. 

However, for the purposes of this discussion, the later years will be 
accepted as those after 60, and the aging can be considered to be those who 
have passed this landmark age — which is after menopause, and after the 
children presumably have U'ft home, but still before retirement. 

Some Characteristics of T1iok3 over 60 

One might also speculate that the aging are ourselves, a certain number 
of years and experiences from this very moment. We can also recognize that 
some people were aging long belore 60, and others will not really age until 
a considerable time afterwards. The existence of disabilities might or might 
not contribute to or emphasize tie aging process, and perhaps during the 
process some special characteristics of each individual might, in effect, be 
accentuated or diminished. Nevert\ieless it would be best if, from the outset 
of any consideration of the aging, one would take for granted that this group 
eats, sleeps, goes to the bathroom, likes or dislikes, loves or hates, enjoys 
or is apathetic, is lonely or bored, solitary or gregarious, in about the 
same measure as the general population. We find among the aging the dominat*- 
ing and autocratic, the passive and servile, the witty, the dull, the 
intelligent, the humorous, the phlegmatic, the timid and the courageous, those 
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who keep up with charge . and the tv-addicted who stick to the reruns — Just 
as they aluays were, but perhaps In greater or lesser degree as time 
advances* 

Most especially there is one quality that sterns to run through the 
lives and attitudes of those who are over 60: most enjoy — or would like 
t:heir circumstances to permit them to enjoy— living, and resist the notion 
of dying, whether physiclogicall> , emotionally or spiritually. In any 
case, by 1980 there will be an estimated 33 million people over 60 years 
of age in the United States. 

In connection with the over 60 age group in the population, the 
discussion ought always to be from two points of view: from that of those 
who are themselves over 60, and from that of those who deal with them, 
whether professionally or as family or friends. If the «eeds of the over 
60 group are to be met by society, then 3ociety must take the trouble to 
understand this group as it really is, not in terms of the stereotypes that 
v;e would have them be. 'fhis means that those who deal with the aging should 
include not only professionals and nonprofessionals, but a) so the young and 
the not so young. It would seem important fc.r young people to be better 
oriented than they are regarding an age group that they themselves will 
ultimately be part of, for in this way their mental and altitHdinal sets 
can be such that growth toward and into the age group may eventually be 
easier, smoother, happier and with less resistance than may be the case 
with their parents. 

If the over 60 age group contains many indiv:*.duals who have accumu- 
lated large funds of knowledge, wisdom, experience and scholarship and who 
have attitude.; that are relevant to the times, there are as many who are 
anachronistic or out of date. However, members of either group rarely 
consider themselves '^finished" as early as society apparently so considers 
them. Their drive to live, to participate, to enjoy in their own ways is, 
for the most part, limited not by their incapacities but by the rest of 
the society that tends to segregate them into a special breed different 
from the rest of us. If they are different, it is primarily in terms of 
quantity — of energy, of stamina, of emotional or financial resources — and 
thus, inevitably, we must eventually face the realization that aging 
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individuals are not automatically desexualized by their increasing years, but 
by the rest of society, for they are sexual like most of the rest of us. 

Knowledg e A bout the Sexuality of At^in g 

Chrlsr.€?nson and Cagnon (1965) have remarked on the scarcity of good 

studies on the se/cuality of aging. "The ever growing lists of bibliographies 

ou aging invariably fail to include headings which cover sexual adjustment in 

older persons." Unfortunately too, although a few studies do recognize not 

only the presence but the Importance of this factor among those over 60, 

they have tended to deal primarily in terms of sexual performance.^ Thus 
2 

Newman and Nichols studied 250 men and women, ages 60-74, married and unmar- 
ried. They found that of the 149 who were married, 54 per cent in that age 
group were still sexually "active," whereas of the 101 unmarried in the same 
Age group, only 7 per cent had continued sexual activity. It appeared that 
the principal differentiating factor here was the need for, and easy avail- 
abiJity of, a "socially" (legally) approved partner in order to continue 

activity. They also identified sexual "interest" as a variable but did not 

3 

define it, although by and Jarge they agreed with Masters and Johnson that 
the best way to maintain sexual interest and activity into old age is to 
have an interested and interesting sexual partner! 

They found that a marked decline in sexual activity occurred after the 
age of 75, but in this age-related watershed it was the degree of sexual 
activity of the male that appeared to be the controlling factor: a man of 
70 was apt to be married to a woman on the average four years younger than 
himself, but a woman of 70 was apt to be r.:arried to a nian on the average 
four years older than herself. Tlius a man of 70 had tour or five more 
years to go before his own sexual activity would begin to decline markedly, 
while the woman of 70, being married to a man already at the critical age 
of 75, experienced a sharper loss of sexual interaction than her younger 
peers. Chrlstenson and Cagnon identified similar findings among wives 
aged 50 to 55 — the percentage of orgasms was far less for 55 year old 
wives of older husbands than for the 50 year old wives. The fact that 
thel ' studies are based on Kinsey's data obtained for women born prior to 
1900 means that similar information Is needed for women born after 1910 and 
presently in their 60's, 70'a and 80*s. 
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To balance the studies that emphasize sexual activity or performance 
levels, there are unfortunately few, if any, on the subject aspects of 
sexuality in the later years. There Is, of course, a great deal of empir- 
ical evidence of the continuing need for the same kinds of companionship as 
exists in human beings from the earliest years, which for the aging is recog- 
nized to include the ^^amut of forms of sexual contact, from simple touching 
and caressing through coitus. There is also a lack of information on the 
present day use of masturbation as a sexual outlet, whether in marriage to 
balance disparate sex drives of the partne^rs, or among the single. 

Furthermore, such studies as exist have almost all been on aging heter- 
osexual Individuals. Weinberg studied aging homosexual males and found that, 
as to their general adjustment to life, ''contrary to popular opinion, daLa 
reveal Improved adjustment and less imhappiness among homosexuals as they 
age." Another shibbo]eth knocked downl His present day data were gathered 
from 1,117 individuals, supported by data gathered at the Institute for S(iX 
Research for anotiier 458. lie remarks that, in homosexual males over age 45, 
there Is a decrease in the frequency of sexual activity as there is In hetero- 
sexual males, but that, because of the high premium placed on youth by the homo- 
sexual communiny, the older homosexual is most likely to be living alone. He 
found too that, unlike the 25-35 group, the older homosexual has more asso- 
ciation with the heterosexual world. This does not, however, "lead him to 
throw off his identification with other homosexuals ... the older the homo- 
sexual the more psychologically adjusted he appears to be in ether ways.'* 

The sexuality of the aging homosexual couple has been studied little 
if at all. Empirically, however, the existence Is recognized of many homo- 
sexual couples of both sexes who over nany years have lived highly con- 
genial, loving and happy lives in their communities, with appropriate 
recognition of anniversaries juL,t as with heterosexual couples. Obviously 
research is needed on nhe sexual lives and responsiveness of homosexual 
couples who are in the over 60 age range. 

But, whether heterosexual or hotnofje'.cual , most especially we do not 
know how the aging feel about themselves as sexual people — particularly 
if their sexual powers are waxing (or waning) while their partner's may be 
doing just the opposite. Nor do we know about the sexual self-images that 
aging people have, and how the various agir.g processes affect these > As 
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an example, one specific aspect of the agin>; process that appears to have 
a paradoxical, Incons istt*nt effect in thi? Krayln^ or whltcnlnj; of the hair. 
To some this Is a disaster, and as a result Interest In hair Cv^lorJnp Is 
wltle.spreaU and intense . On the other hand, many men and women look upon 
whitening; hair with a very positive feeling that it actually makes them 
look youn^;er and, prrtlciilarly if the skin Is tanned and smooth or If the 
eyes are blue or the cheeks pink, with a sense that the c<i'.itrast o.'* these 
with the white hair is. In fact, tlatcering, striking, and therelcre ego 
building. The author's own white bearde-l and mancd grandfather, at the 
age ot 80 conflued Lhat he never wore anything but blur: shirts "to match 
my eyes." 

Sagging skin, senile freckles and skin dlscolorations, thinning of 
body or scalp hair, and otten strange new body odors, may be taken very 
lightly by some, but with great anxiety by others who feel that these impair 
the self-image of youLli and beauty that our culture demands. 

Too, as the body ages, there may be diminishing litheness or increased 
body discomfort on movement, which v/ould extend to active Intercourse. This 
might mean that unrealistic ideals as to sexual performance would become 
even more unrealistic. 

Attitudes o f^ Others 

All such negative factors are undoubtedly reinforced by the I31rty Old 
Man-Dirty Old Woman syndrome that society by Its attitudes generally in- 
flicts on the aging. There are signs that older people are beginning to 
resist the stereotype that appears to assume that anyone over 60 ought auto- 
matically to oecorae desexualized , and thin is desirable, for the DOM-lVJW imag 
can cause a j^.reat deal of guilt or discomfort: the author recel^'ed a letter 
from an 81 year old gentleman whose wife had died two years previously. He 
stated that they had had a full sexual life until her terminal illness, that 
he was not only desperately lonely but sexually deprived. But he did not 
want to remarry unless he could really love someone, and he did not want to 
desecrate the memory of what he and his wife had shared by having an "affair. 
Thus his only recourse was masturbation, and his sense of fear and guilt 
about this was so strong that he was writing for reassurance, indeed for 
permission, regarding the acceptability of this form of outJ a. Obviously 
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he had a high sexual drive which was causing him a great deal of distress 
unless his conflict could be resolved. 

The attitudes of others regarding sexuality in the later years can 
create formidable difficulties for individuals. Montgomery^ includes sex 
as one of the many deprivations inflicted on the aging by society. In 
institutions for the aging the desexualizing, repressive attitudes of 
attendants is the norm, and in fact is strong enough so that any evidence 
of interest in a relationship, however nonsexual it might be, results in a 
great deal of tcaaiij;; ui" resistance on the part of the attendants. This 
was well illustrated by the insistence of a home for th«V aging that two 
residents over 70 were to be required to be married, if they wished to 
stay u? alone together after hours to waCch television! 

Families too are highly resistant to the concept of the renewal of 
sexual interest of a parent or grandparent who may have been single for a . 
number of years. This is undoubtedly partly because of a sense of threat 
to property and i\heritance rights of children and grandchildren, but more 
probably it is because the children and grandchildren cannot even conceive 
that their elderly relatives might really have a genuine interest in sex- 
uality, and they feel shamed by the very possibility. A revision of such 
societal attitudes is certainly in order, and should be centered around the 
single question of whether or not social or personal harm is being done by 
a relationship, possibly sexual, between two unmarried or previously mar- 
ried elderly persons. One example of a needed revision in attitudes that 
is apropos for all of us to think about, came to my attention in a com- 
munication from a friend. Her son had recently trarried on his return from 
the Peace Corps, and had taken a two months honeymoon driving trip across 
the United States to become reacquainted with it. The delightful touch 
was that his 75 year old grandfather, a widower for some years, was remar- 
ried at about the same time to a wom-^n in his age group, and at the invi- 
tation of the younger couple they shared the honeymoon trip. A very enjoyable 
time was had by all, for the young man and his grandfather had been extremely 
close for a number of years, a relationship nov; expanded with great success 
to include the two wiveB* 
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Discus sion 

Wliat kinds of Hexual lii'e stylus can society help the aging to develop 
for themselves? Individuals in their 60* s, deprived as they so often are 
of the human right to be functioning members of the society even as long 
as they are able to be Independent, mi^^ht be considered to have earned a 
compensatory ri^;ht to adopt and enjoy their own individual sexual life dtyle, 
to the enrichment of their last years and therefore of society as well. Rea- 
sonable and constructive provisos would be, of course, that a) the other 
individual involved not be harmed in any way, b) thai society not bp harmed, 
and c) that if the couple eventually married, the rights of inheritance of 
the familien on both sides be saf e][juarded in a manner equitable to all, in- 
cluding the new marital partners. 

As iJlustriited by the shared honeymoon of the younger and older gen- 
eration couples, surely there would be great value to the young in learning 
to see older people with new eyes. They would become more aware that, even 
when tiie truncatiou of life approaches, there can still be more, rather than 
less, need for experiences and opportunities lo increase the self-actual- 
ization potential of older people. Barach has observed that "we... see... 
how acutely relevant to aging people are the changes which the young seek 
to make in our culture, such as the cultivation of their natural inclin- 
ations and ^spontaneity . Such matters as the overthrow of genital supremacy, 
the resurgence of bodily sexuality, and the reinflation of childhood wishes 
may at first sight seem farfetched as a proper theme for the older person; 
however, if the psychodynamic mechanisms should indeed play a role in the 
convfjrsion of work into play and in the abatement of the evils of technology, 
* then indeed 'aging without abdiction* might take place and might forestall 
the premature renunciation of instinctive life which now takes place too 
frequently in our society." Young people need a new vision of their own 
future's so--called golden years, as a reassurance that those years might 
be truly g'.ilden instead of drab or full of terror, loneliness and sexual 
deprivation as is so often the case with older people today. Many older 
people certainly give up luxuries and even comfort for the far more vital 
and rewarding comfort of a partner to sliare intimiicy, joys and sorrows, 
whether under the conventional aegis of marriage, or In less conventional, 
innovative or totally new forms of relationships that would lend a special 
sonse of renewed radiance and zest to the last years of life. 
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Samuel R. Ogden in the New York Times Op-Ed page of January 23, 
1973 discusses the question of the will to continue living after the loss 
of a beloved life partner: 

At noon on one of the happiest Christmas days in which our whole 
family took part, my beloved wife died suddenly and painlessly 
in our midst, and from that moment on life had no more meaning 
for me. After 51 years of marriage as nearly id^al as one 
could humanly be, I was left alone. Not literally alone, for 
there were other dearly loved ones, members of the family which 
surrounded me (there were more than a dozen of us), but /n the 
tragic depths of my misery I could see naught but my own loss, 
and how great that was no one will ever know. Our love was not 
simply a compatibility of mind and spirit, but it was intensely 
physical as well. For 51 years, since our wedding night, 
slept naked together in the same bed and we enjoyed all the 
passions and excitements that two powerfully sexed persons 
induce in each other. 

So it was that now we two devoted lovers were parted at a time 
when the joys of our love were swteter than they ever had been 
before, and I, at the age of 76, was plunged into a blackness 
of despair which I cannot possibly describe. 

How blessed are those who have had such a relationship. It is the 
author's opinion that no circumstrnces should ever stand in the way of any 
two individuals who i?eek to re-create such a one. 
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EDUCATION OF IHE PROFESSIONAL LONG TER>f 
HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATOR 
Eugene E. Tillock 

Long term health care administration has emerged in recent years as a 
rapidly progressing segment of rhe broader field of health administration. 
The National Center for health Statistics estimates there are a total of 
16,000 nursing home administrators and assistant administrators. It is 
estimated that nationally there are 23,000 long term care facilities. 
Each year the number of nursing home beds has been increasing, the facil- 
ities are getting larger and more complex and the service spectrum and 
capacities of the long term facility have been considerably broadened. 
Requirements for physical plant and life safety code regula'-ions are becom- 
ing increasingly more stringent while broader service demands are mandated 
by state and federal regulations. 

It is within this operational context that thousands, of newly licensed 
nuring home administrators look forward to their newly emerging role as 
health professionals. Through varying degrees of training and frequently 
with limited academic preparation the great majority of practicing nursing 
home administrators have been fully licensed on a permanent basis subject 
primarily to meetlns; minimal continuing education licensure renewal re- 
quirements. As the functional problems of organization for licensure cf 
administrators ha^e been mastered by state licensure boards they have 
turned to upgrading of entry level standards and the problems of reciprocity 
between states. The capacities of individual nursing home administrators 
to render effective professional leadership in light of increasing demands 
and greater organizational and comniunlty-wide responsibilities will be 
enhanced through a sustained lifetime program of continuing education. 

Continuing Education 

Major efforts directed to the improved performance of nursing home admin- 
istrators have the greatest potential for effecting organizational progress. 
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The validity of this emphasis is sustained by the nature of the leadership 
role and legaJ obligations for competency pertorn\ance imposed upon the 
licensed nursing home administrator. The fullest potential of effectiveness 
of the administrators may not be realized without reduction of the inade- 
quacies that frequently exist in the knowledge and skills of staff personnel 
at all levels within nursiiii^ homes. A commitnient to the continuing training 
of all rursing home personnel will directly facilitaue further improvements 
in patient care and staff effectiveness. 

All continuing education must be oriented towards facilitating a posi- 
tive and willing approach to personal improvement. Such improvement may be 
reflected in upgrading of knowledge and skills, in enhanced work efficiency 
and effectiveness and in the development and maintenance of favorable attitudes 
conducive to personal mental health and a constructive personal philosophy of 
work. 

The Implied punitive aspects of the necessity for tulfillment of licen- 
sufp renewal requirements and the frequent lack of relevant training oppor- 
tunities have somewhat detracted from a greater responsiveness by administrators 
to educational offerings of an untested quality. The considerable success of 
the approved program offr^rings of professional organizations such as the 
American College of Nursing Home Administrators stems from careful selection 
of well planned curricula with presentation by highly qualified faculty with 
sensitivity to student needs in a lively manner allowing for student-faculty 
interaction. These factors have led to favorable participant evaluations, a 
vital element in program improvement and justification. 

Academic Preparation 

The options for academic preparation of the long term health care admin- 
istrator are only beginning to materialize into identifiable patterns. These 
patterns may be more reflective of the present early state of advancement of 
this field as a distinct specialty than as a true representation of the format 
for academic programs to come in the future. What does the current state of 
higher education in this field reflect? Most notably there is the distinct 
trend to progressive acceleration of the level of academic offerings. With- 
out the benefit of a current national audit of program offerings, it is 
suggestive from :Mmplings of the field that the early short term cram 
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programs of pre-licensure days have given way to initlaticn of associate 
degree :)rograms and full four year undergraduate programs. 

The most common form of current academic offerings features heal^.h 
administration in a broad spectruir with varying degrees of emphasis on 
elements of long term care. An it;sue of major significance that is still 
to be resolved is the appropriate level of concentration on distinctive 
elements of long term care in the uudergraduate health administration cur- 
riculum. If the claim of leading practitioners that licensed nursing home 
administrators are now health professionals is to be validated, then at 
the very least new entrants into the field must possess a full undergraduate 
education at the beginning level of practice. 

There are thousands of outstanding practitioners in the field who merit 
full professional status in this specialty. Such recognition is based upon 
their demonstrated attainments over the decades when their personal contri- 
butions led the field and served as the basis for formulation of the currently 
emerging body of knowledge. A corollary exists in the greatly expanding 
field of gerontology where ninety per cent o*: the leadership and current 
practitioners have been educated in other related specialty areas. The 
trend of education of nursing home adminJ trators has been influenced 
directly by state boards of licensure for nursi.ig home administrators who 
have generally set forth an escalation of entry level academic requirements 
for licensure in the field. The past recommendations of the National Advisory 
Council on Nursing Home Administration for eventual preparation of entry level 
administrators at the masters degree level in the 1980*s has strongly in- 
fluenced a future standard to be hopefully achieved. In a related health 
profession, nursing reflects some of the conflicts experienced in health care 
administration as both areas of practice experience i major shifting of edu- 
cational preparation to institutions of higher learning. In nursing after 
several years of emotion laden discussions on the matter of the status of 
registered nurse graduates of tl<rep year diploma schools of nursing there is 
now re-affirmation of the designation of diploma school graduates as "pro- 
fessional nurses." A lot or unnecessary agonizing over the professional 
status of nursing home administrators will be avoided through acceptance of 
the licensed nursing home administrator as the health professional he aspires 
to be. Those administrators in need of further formal career development 
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should be afforded opportunities to progress in this direction while con- 
tinuing to fulfill their customary service roles. 

Program Requirements 

What are the needs of an individual concerned with long term health 
care administration while the urideigtaduate level? No set mold will 
satisfy the needs of all individuals aspiring to enter this profession. 
The state of the art is such that emerging insights into curriculum struc- 
ture may best be guarded and be made subject to revision based on continuing 
evaluation of the current relevancy and value to graduating students. Some 
basics nust now be considered in academic planning, such as the degree of 
concentration on subjects in the major field in both the two and four year 
progrc'.ms • 

The two year associate degree program may serve as an intermediate 
point leading to an indefinite time span of work experience coupled with 
subsequent academic preparation in a plan of career ladder development. 
PI inning for such graduates may appropriately provide for a greater concen- 
tration of subjects within the area of concentration of health care admin- 
.^stration than would be the case with four year students. Recognizing that 
the individual's general education is of prime significance at this formative 
stage for future professional development, it would be advisable to limit 
subjects in the major field and closely related areas to one half of the 
total curriculum offerings. Accordingly, a two year graduate might complete 
the following representative and by no means all inclusive courses in his 
health care administration major and related areas: The American Health 
Care System — 6 credits; Organization and Administration of Long Term Care 
Facilities— 6 credits; Decision Making in Health Care Administration — 3 
credits; Seminar in Health Administration — 3 credits; General Accounting — 
6 credits; Business Law — 3 credits; and Independent Study or Field Training 
Practlcum in Health Administration — 5 credits. The two year graduate might 
then be capable of assuming responsibilities as a trainee or enter into a 
beginning level position in middle management. Professional advancement 
of the graduate at this level would be limited by the notable lack of depth 
in both professional and general academic preparation. 
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Potential additions tc the curriculum for the four year graduate uight 
include courses such as those that follow: Statistics, Personnel Management, 
Psychology of Aging, Corporation Financial Accounting, Economics, Purchasing 
and Human Relations and Supervision. An important consideration in struc- 
turing either the two year or the four year curriculum is the progressive 
development of a foundation for study, starting with the first two years 
and leading in an orderly progression to the junior and senior years as well 
as to graduate studies at an advanced level. 

In citing hospital administration as a newly emerging profession, Wrenn 
reflects upon the competition of undergraduates for positions with alumni of 
the graduate programs as being detrimental to the public and fhe profession.^ 
At present the availability of students from graduate programs in long term 
health care administration Is highly limited to a few programs with long term 
health care options. Accordingly the potential analogy with hospital admin- 
istration is one that may only be projected for the future. A recent survey 
of frequency of placement of graduates from twenty-eight graduate programs 
in hospital administration in long term care situations Indicated that eight 

had never placed a student in long term care and the remainder reported 

2 

almost never or occasionally. 

In light of current reality the predominant program for the remainder 
of the seventies will be the four year undergraduate degree offering in 
health care adminiscration as a broad general base for beginning level pro- 
fessional practice. The increasing existence of such new undergraduate 
programs will force a new challenge of competition coupled with a necessity 
for higher professional performance levels for those who would accept the 
future rigo*.3 of graduate pr^^paration in this specialty. Clearly stated, 
educators will face much the same dilemma they now experience when they 
accept responsibility for teachipg beginning course content to experienced 
practitioners who have been largely successful in coping with most of the 
practical problems in the field. There is a relative disadvantage of the 
undergraduate educator speaking from a theoretical base of knowledge, 
sound as it may be, to the knowledgeable practitioner. This difficulty may 
be magnified further if future graduate offerings fail to presert effectively 
both an advancement of knowledge and depth of scholarly mechanisms which 
may properly make the graduate preparation a rewarding experience for the 
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four year major In hoalth uaru administration. It is likely that the per- 
ctntage of nur«ing home administrators with preparation at the masters 
level in the specialty will increase only I'.rcidually in the early years of 
development and then more rapidly after the 1980 's as the majority of new- 
comers to the field present such basic preparation at their beginning level 
of practice. 

Graduate programs in long term health care administration may be faced 
Vkith the special needs and cununitment to two categories of students. The 
first and relatively more Important will be those who are experienced admin- 
istrators vith undergraduate preparation in areas other than health care 
adirlnis tra t ion and those wir.h specific preparation in health care adminis- 
tration with an option or emphasis in long term care. The expectations, 
needs and demands of tht?se students will differ from those in the second 
category, namely students with undergraduate preparation in areas not dis- 
tinctive to long term health care administration who have not had any 
experience in the field. Experience in graduate programs in hospital admin- 
istration has demonstrated that students with such varied backgrounds may 
Jointly un iertake a couunon graduate curriculum when appropriate attention is 
directed to individual student needs. 

MHIIgA^.ILD^ L^L Training P rograms ( A ITP ) 

Derrill Meyer in reporting on the November lA-15, 1972 recommendations 
of the liducation and Research Committee Task Force of the American College 
oi Nursing Hone Administrators, cited that a planned and strengthened intern- 
ship should be required for all those entering the field, regardless of 

3 

previous background or training. Tlie report further recommended that cur- 
riculum for administrators in-training should include: 

(1) rotation through each department of the institution 

(2) reading and writing assignments 

(3) project assignments 

and otiier planned learning experiences including acquisition of knowledge 
about other health and welfare organizations in the community. 

In spite of widespread support for the internship program, also commonly 
called the administrator in-training program or AITP, prudent Judgment would 
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demand that individual determinations 'oe made at each institution of higher 
education concerning whether an AITP option is des.lred and If it is, what 
parameters are required to insure the academic soundness of the undertaking. 
Limitation of the experiences of the :rainee within a single facility pre- 
sents a narrow perspective that fails to reflect tho, multiple relationships 
inherent in the normal dealings of the long term care facility and the broad 
community within which it is located, ^he AITP must be viewed from the 
prime purpose of neeting individualized student acadiiir.ic needs. In this 
context service requirements for th(i field training institution must be 
purely subordinate to learning priorities. In like a.anner licensure board 
regulations that may be inconsistent with sound acaderaic objectives should 
be modified through mutual constructive discussions, or discreetly ignored 
in cases of inflexibility or unresponsiveness. 

This writer in reporting ar the First National Symposium on long term 
care education preseiiied the fol.lowing additional insights into administrator 
in- training programs.^ 

The admini."- trator in-trainf.ng prof^ram (AITP) provides a mechanism for 
combining characteristics of both training and experience in a unified edu- 
cational opportunity. The AITP is most appropriately goal-directed to meet 
the individual needs of student participants. The AITP is academically 
planned and supervised. It requires close cooperation between the student 
trainee, his faculty advisor and field preceptors appointed by the partici-- 
pating college or university. Individual programs may be directed to the 
limited goals of satisfying state licensure requirements through completion 
of specific training time requirements in prescribed subject areas. 

Formal academic preparation should be completed before the start of the 
supervised study and functional practice inherent in the AITP. Long-term 
care administration is currently in a transitional statii oF advancement to 
higher levels of academic preparation as a requisite for en\ry into the 
field. The AITP that is pursued in conjunction with a.i undergraduate pro- 
gram might best be classified as an internship while graduate level prepara- 
tion should be distinguished as residency training. 

The range of potential experiences in the AITP ls widely diversified 
without any single training modality emerging as uniquely superior above 
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other alternates. The essence of the training program for the administrator 
Is the engagement in functional administrative practice under controlled 
supervision. Each training program should provide a variety of experiences 
calculated to maximize the professional adminAsnrat f ve growth of each 
trainee, llie level ui such growth should bt? ors intent with his abilities 
and past preparation, coupled with the unique trai.ning opportunities pro- 
vided within the organizational resources and facilities being made available 
under each training program. Training for the healt-i adrainistr.itor sihouid 
deal with elements that are distinctive to health facility operation& with 
latitude for related involvement in broad community affairs. The development 
of the successful training program entails the challenge for adequate, flex- 
ibility to provide a variety of opportunities that raeet individual student 
needs. The nature of the training program within this f.:ajiework must provide 
for the needs of entry level students as well as for skilled practitioners 
seeking advanced or post graduate admiu^ strative training. At this early 
state of development of the AITP for long-term care administrators there 
i5 a need to examine the rational Justification for and continuance or 
modification of such programs. 

The most conmion model AITP seems to be directed towards is assignment 
of Che student to a single facility under the direction of a licensed acmin- 
istrator serving as preceptor. The influence of the academic faculty on 
the student during this period is limited, even unoer the best conditions 
of periodic field supervision and evaluation of stu'jen;. and preceptor 
reports. The student with minimal academic background or knowledge in the 
field is ill prepared for maximum gains from the training program. Preceptors 
assume additional burdens when academic preparation of trainees is limited. 

What assessment of the AITP is warranted in light of incomplete knowl- 
edge and virtual absence of valid.iting research? Empirical data suggests 
that several viewpoints be considered. Limited preparation of the under- 
graduate trainee reduces the sharing and exchange potential with the pre- 
ceptor, department heads and other staff members. At the same time the 
trainee is more apt to be limited to observational rather than supervisory 
t.xperiences. The attendance at meetings, participation in problem solving 
and administrative planning processes and the close observation of repeti- 
tive interactions by the trainee with operational matters, will provide 
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invaluable insights for the trainee that could not have been gained in 
the classroom. The limited actual practice of administrative skills is an 
important introduction to administration with fuller accountability during 
subsequent employment. 

In light of emerging experimental and innovative curricula offerings 
in institutions of higher education, all of these options may merit the 
granting of formal degree credit for satisfactory performance. Suggested 
criteria for evaluation of program goals Include success in attainment of 
stated learning i>bjectives, skills development, behavioral change of the 
trainee and his effect on others and problem solving effectiveness. The 
quality of the educational experience of each AIT? and its relevance to 
achievement of the academic goals encompassed by the degree will determine 
the Justification for degree credit offerings. Accordingly, there should 
be a general discouragement to granting degree credit for training experi- 
ences that essentially satisfy a time-in-service requirement for licensure 
or licensure renewal without a concomitant in-depth academic commitment. 
The granting of degree credit for generalized life experiences or for a 
progression of administrative experiences is to be discouraged because of 
the dilution of the quality and relevance of academic preparation as a 
criterion of professional achievement. Imaginative assessments should be 
made of the knowledge, skills and capabilities of skilled and mature admin- 
istrators lacking elements of formal academic preparation with a view towards 
objectively granting challenge or equivalency credits applicable to degree 
require'jients where knowledge and proficiency are evaluated at a high level. 

A common pattern of the AITP for long-term care administrators will 
most likely focus on the unique needs of the long-term care patient or 
resident. There is ample reason for the student to ronsider the benefits 
of actual employment in an administrative position, or the completion of an 
additional academic year, instead of the internship during or after a two 
or four year program. The case for an administrative residency in conjunction 
with a graduate program in health administration will be governed by policies 
of individual institutions o<' higher education. Ten graduate programs in 
hospital administration have discontinued the traditional administrative 
residency in apparent favor of the greater advantages of additional academic 
preparation over the residency experience. 
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A new channel of educational leadership appears indicated for the 
AITP for the seasoned administrator. It may reflect Itself as a senior 
residency program with unique partnership elements. A new dimension of 
guided growth potential coupled with functional Iniprovement is afforded 
through this broadened traininji mechanism. In such a pro^^ram the objectives 
would be developed in common by the administrator and the faculty advisor. 
A plan of guidance, support and evaluation would be undertaken with the 
faculty advisor being in close continuing communication with the administra- 
tor trainee, Tlie use of a preceptor and the nature of his services in such 
circumstances would require an individual with high level specialty skills, 
who would employ them on a supportive or developmental level focused on 
specific objectives for the trainee. Such preceptors should be officially 
recognized with appropriate faculty appointments. A panel of preceptors 
representing leaders from a range of specialty areas in the health field 
might serve trainees on a rotating basis, or when their specialty became 
a focal point during the training cycle. 

Inde^ )endent Study Programs 

Dressel and Thompson define independent study as describing an ability 
to be developed in some measure in every student with characteristics such 
as motivation, curiosity, a sense of self-sufficiency and self- 'direction , 
ability to think critically and creatively, awareness of resources, and 
some ability to use them.^ Independent study programs offer the promise 
of broadening the flexibility and value of teaching offerings for nursing 
home administrators. An Initial unit of three courses has been completed 
at the W. K. Kellogg Foundation supported Regional Center for Long Term 
Care at the University of Minnesota. The three courses cover the following 
themes : 

(1) administration of long term care facilities, 

(2) services for long term care patients, and 

(3) critical issues in aging. 

These courses are available for use by colleges throughout the country. The 
concentration of resources for independent study on a national or regional 
level may afford an invaluable service opportunity whil'* at the same time 
reducing a duplication of faculty and the scope of on-site program offerings. 
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Ultimately, selected students might ^omplete a major or minor in a sequence 
of independent study offerings in long term health care administration and 
finalize their other degree requiremimts through completion of residence 
courses at a local institution of higher education suitable for providing 
the general educational base required by all students. Program offerings 
in long tenn care are also available through the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Missouri, and George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Open Curriculum 

Long term health care administration is in a totally open state of 
development. The proven experience of traditional successful practice in 
other health fields will no doubt make important contributions to the 
growth and progress of this new area in the health profession. Tlie field 
has demonstrated a great responsiveness to constructive change, most notably 
during the past decade. There is a wide diversity in the professional 
aspirations and potentials of the practitioners in the field. Significant 
thousands of today's administrators will continue to serve for the next 
twenty to thirty years and assume the top leadership roles in the profession 
and in the nursing home industry. This irreplaceable resource of talent and 
abilities must be bolstered further in the fulfillment of their service 
potentials by every mechanism that will enhance effectiveness of educational 
efforts in their behalf. 

One important means for better fulfillment of the educational potentials 
of these administrators is the open curriculum in long terra health care ad- 
ministration. A detailed study of its coticepts ind possible applications 
in long term hea'^.th care administration appears to be warranted. This is 
a time when a full exploratina of the widest range of meaningful pathways 
to relevant education for long term health care administrators is both 
possible and practical. Vested interests in program design and practice 
have not become molded by time or the forces favoring inertia. Educational 
leaders together with the professional leaders from the field of practice 
owe a special duty to foster appropriate aspects of an open curriculum 
system that will best serve the long term interests of the field. Follow- 
ing are some open curriculum concepts and definitions that have applica- 
bility ♦'o the field of long term health care administration: 
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An Open Curriculum is on^. which incorporates an educational 
approach designed to accramiodate the learning needs and 
career goals of students by providing flexible opportunities 
for entry into and exit from the educational program, and by 
capitalizing on their previous rnle.vant education and ex- 
per ience . ^ 

Other distinctive Open Curriculum patterns identified for study purposes 
concerned the previously licensed student admitted into a program designed 
to buitd upon a prior level of education; the student with some past edu- 
cation or experience in the specialty area or health-related programs 
admitted with advanced standing into a basic program in the specialty; the 
studtint is admitted to a specially designed program which prepares for 
multiple exit credential ing (career ladder) and finally, the student is 
awarded a degree or certificate on the basis of successful demonstration of 
acquired knowledge (exti^rnal degree) rather than attendance and completion 
of a particular program. 

The External Jeg ree 

The exterr'^ degree ijj an academic degree characterized by completion 
of educational requirements outside of the more prevalent mode of classroom 
instruction within the degree granting institution. The University Without 
Walls, (UWW) is sponsored by the Union for Experimenting Colleges and Univer- 
sitief? which was organized in 1964.^ Located at Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, it was originated by faculty members of the collaborating 
institutional members for coop. ratively conducting innovation and experi- 
mentation in college teaching, llie UWW program is individualized with 
progress of erch student determined by his own abilities and the resources 
available to fac; litate compl*2tion of the pian of action agreed upon with 
faculty teacher/advisors who ultimately evaluate hi.v accomplishments in terms 
of criteria which merit the warding of a degree. ^he term university with- 
out walls has been used v/'dely along v/ith the term Open University to des- 
cribe programs of individual higher education institutions that offer 
non-traditional experiences wJ th and without degree credit. 

The selective utilization ot aspects of the external degree, the Open 
University and the University Without Walls offers a vitally important 
potential for an invaluable contribution to the most effective upgrading of 
current practitioners in long term health care administration. The novelty 
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of new programming Ideas must be kept judiciously clear of any appeal as 
gift horse methods of facilitating degrees at a price or for convenience. 
Major needs exist in the field for more systematic development of cur- 
ricula and the expansion of the knowledge base and philosophical consid- 
erations specific to long tenn health care. The professional organiza ions 
serving the administrators are reflectinK impressive growth and new service 
capacities for upgrading the field. These background factors present a 
challenge and unique opportunity for the educators in the field to unite 
efforts to the end that knowledge and practice will be improved for the 
optimal service we all seek for long ttsnn care patients. 
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GOVERNMENTAL RESOURCES IN EDUCATION FOR AHTNf: 
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STATE DEFARTMKNTS OF EDUCATION AND STATE OFFICES FOR AGING 
AS RESUUKCES IN RELATIONSHIP TO EDUCATION FOR AGING 
Henricrta F. Rabe 

Primary responsibility for administering state laws governing education 
rests with the state departments of education or instruction; and it is that 
unit of government which, to a large extent » influences the extent of edu- 
cational opportunity and the quality of education in any given state. With 
few exceptions, state departments of education are committed to an educa- 
tional system which makes It possible for persons to educate themselves at 
any stage of life. This nation has a long tradition of public school adult 
education, first conceived as an extension of elementary and secondary edu-- 
cation and, more recently, as an open end, comprehensive program, built on 
the interests and needs of individuals to be served and the needs of the 
community. 

With few exceptions, public school adult education programs, and those 
offered through community college are available in every size community. 
To be sure, however, adult education differs markedly in different parts ot 
the country, as reflected by the fact that fewer than one-third of the school 
systems have full-time directors of adult education. 

In a few states public school adult education is supported, at least in 
part, by state aid, with federal aid available for a few specific areas. One 
such area which has relevancy to older adults is adult basic education. 

F"r the most part today, public scliool adult: education and community 
colleges have to be operated on a self-supporting fee basis. Thus, any 
consideration of education for aging must, of necessity, include the question 
of how to finance it. 

To assist schools in the development of comprehensive programs of adult 
education, it is the traditional role of a state education department to 
provide: (1) a technical support system, staffed by professionals with 
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expertise In many area« of education; (2) instructional guides and materials 
built on current educational research and practice; (3) demonstration and 
experimental pr^jjct.s, where desirable and necessary; (A) interagency and 
interorganizationai relationships with government and nongovernment agencies; 
(5) interpretation of educational goals and needs to the state legislature 
and to the general public. 

In furthering the goals which have been articulated in education for 
aging, it is apparent, therefore, that state departments of education must 
not be overlooked because of their influence on public school adult edu- 
cation, and, in some states, on community colleges. State commissions or 
offices of aging, concerned with total services to the aging, another im- 
portant state agency resource, are also included in this report. 

The Wh ite House Confe r ence on Aging 

The 1971 White House Conference on Aging, as with the two previous 
national conferences on aging, resulted in a number of specific recommenda- 
tions which grew out of the section on Education. One such recommendation 
specifically identified the state department of education as having major 
responsibility for the implementation of niany of the recooimendat ions coming 
out of that section, namely, 

PriD.ary responsibility for the initiation, support, and 
conduct of education programs for older persons must be 
vested in the existing educational system. Federal, State 
and local, with active participation and cooperation of 
specialized agencies. A Division of Education on Aging 
should be established in the Office of Education Im- 
mediately, to initiate supportive educational services 
for the aging. Similarly, all State Departments of Ed- 
ucation should designate full-time responsibility to 
key staff for the development and implementation of 
programs in education for aging. 

Currently it appears that for the country at large, only two state de- 
partments of education have designated full-time staff to serve as specialists 
in the fteld of education for aging, namely. New York State and Florida; and 
both of these states now have a network of public school and community col- ' 
legos providing classes for older persons, classes on aging per se, and 
some form of training for persons working with the elderly at the paraprofes- 
sional level. Some of the nation's larger city school systems have staff 
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responsible for this phase of their adult education programs, notably a 
number of cities in Florida. The Los Angeles school district has long 
had a gerontological specialist. 

To date the U.S. Office of Education has made no attempt to implement 
that part of the recommendation which calls for the establishment of a 
Division of Education for Aging within the U,S, Office of Education. This 
seems to be a necessary first step in any expansion of educational oppor- 
tunities for older persons on a national scale. 

Educational Planning for the Agint^ — A Multiple Approach 

Throughout the country at least 10 per cent of the population is 60 
years of age and over, and considerably higher in some areas. Although 
there are problems common to many older persons, the differences among them 
are very great in terms of educational background, health, economic well 
being, motivation, and goals. These wide differences necessitate a multiple 
approach in planning educational as well as other services. This, too, was 
articulated as one of the recommendations in the Section on Education of the 
White House Conference: 

Education Cor olc!«>r persons should be conducted eiLhei apart 
from or integrated with other age groups, according to their 
specific needs and choices. Wliere feasible and desirable, 
the aged must be granted the opportunity to take advantage 
of existing programs with both old and young learning from 
each other. However, alternatives must be provided which 
emphasize the felt needs of the aged at their particular 
stage in the life cycle. 

Opportunity for choice is one of the characteristics of American society, 
and 80 it should be for America's aginp, citizenry. In educational planning 
for older persons, it is important to make provision for choice or for 
alternative systems. Although most of today's older men and women partici- 
pating in adult education classes prefer nonsegregated classes from the 
standpoint of age, large numbers do have a preference for participating in 
programs with their peers. Their preference is for daytime hours, classes 
with no rigid requirements or tests, an opportunity to make an input into 
such classes based upon their life experiences, and classes offered at a 
convenient location. Tuition is also a major consideration for most of 
today's retirees. 
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Thus, in its efforts to stimulate Increased educational opportunities 
for older persons, state departments of education must encourage daytime 
adult education in addition to the more traditional evening programs, and 
for tailoring classes to insure that they do, in fact, meet the interests 
and needs of those persons whom they intend to attract; and that schools 
seek out community partnerships for making possible educational opportuni- 
ties in nonschool settings. 

State departments of education have einother traditional role, namely, 
that of developing curriculum materials for use by the schools. Since 
many of the existing attitudes toward aging are shaped early in life, 
curricula in social studies, in family life, in health education, clearly 
need to be made to reflect newer attitudes toward age. Similarly, state 
departments of education should encourage the schools to help people to plan 
for the retirement years. Just as it does in planning for the working years. 

Adult Literacy Programs for Older Persons 

Title TTI of the Adult Education Act of 1966 (PL 89-750— Adult Basic 
Education), commonly described as literacy programs for adults, is admin- 
istered through state departments of education. Basic adult education, 
designed primarily for adults with less than 8th grade literacy, focuses on 
reading skills, comprehepsion, and basic arithmetic. However, it is also 
available to those with more than eight years of schooling if functionally 
illiterate and dependent upon others for meeting daily living skills requir- 
ing reading, wr'ting and figuring. Many of today's older adults are "rusty*' 
or out of practice, and could be helped to renew their literacy skills and 
obtain knowledge in areas of consumer education, health, nutrition, and 
citizenship education. For such persons basic adult classes have special 
value permitting as they do a great deal individualization, through 
utilizing individual lesson plans, cassette tapes, filmstrips, worksheets 
and charts. 

Basic adult classes permit a student to work alone or in small groups, 
using the available materials to help solve many everyday problems. In each 
case the individual student and the guidance counsellor at the learning 
center develops a plan to determine the best way to rebuild skills. Through 
the consumer materials, an older person can discover ways to improve his 
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buying habits, get more for his money, and avoid buying pitfalls. Through 
citizenship education materials, he can be helped to make his feelings 
known to government. Through health and nutrition materials he is helped 
to maintain better health by getting the necessary medical checkups and 
health care. He can be acquainted with health and social services offered 
locally and regionally. 

In some school systems adult learning centers have student government 
organizations through which the participants assist in the governance of 
the center and help determine the direction their -education shall take, 
such as selecting speakers, making decisions on choice of soc'-^l and 
cultural events, etc. This aspect of basic adult education has special 
relevancy to older adults. 

According to the latest U.S. census data, persons 65 and over average 
8.7 years of schooling. Although this is not to be equated with measure 
of ability, there Is reason to believe that many of today's older men and 
women could benefit appreciably from adult basic education. Although the 
iN.Y. State Kducation Department reports that a little under 10 per cent 
of its Title III, ABE students are 60 years of age or older, for the 
country at large the older f»dult largely has been ignored in the recruit- 
ment of persons for AbL classes, the emphasis being placed on people in the 
working years. 

State departments of education, responsible for the allocation of fed- 
eral funds Cor ABE classes and for their supervision, should be made more 
accountable for what the schools are doing for older adults who could benefit 
from ABE classes and who are desirous of participating. 

'iLchjli t^A^- Assistance to th e School s 

The public schools expect from state departments of education technical 
assistance with respect to Innovations In education, research findings, and 
educational practices for meeting current social and economic problems. Were 
state departments of education to make available to school administrators 
and teachers a resource person knowledgeable in aging, it would help them 
to better understand the nature of education for aging, how classes have 
to be tailored, how to recruit older persons, where to look for resources, 
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and what is needed in the way of leadership skills for working with older 
persons. 

Such a resource person, working at the state level, would have estab- 
lished a network of relationships with other state agencies, organizations, 
and institutions responsible for providing services for older persons and 
could, therefore, identify their counterparts locally with a view to 
effectuating a cooperative relationship between the schools and other com- 
munity agencies, each providing that which it is in best position to make 
available. This would insure that the services of the school would become 
an integral part of total services being planned locally. 

A state education representative could also make school administrators 
more aware of other ways by which the public schools could be used as com- 
munity resources— use of school facilities for special programs, use of 
school busses for transportation of older persons to cultural and educational 
programs, participation of the elderly in cultural and athletic events spon- 
sored by the school, elimination of tuition fees for persons over 60, use 
of the school cafeLeria for lunches for the elderly and as a site for ad- 
ministering federally funded nutrition for the elderly program including 
discussion groups on nutrition. 

A ntate department of education can also help school administrators to 
see the need for working with other community leaders to create services and 
attitudes by which older persons can be enabled to retain their independence, 
their dignity, and their citizenship roles. School administrators can also 
be helped to understand that the retiree, who must continue to carry a 
heavy burden for the support of the schools, should benefit in some direct 
way from what the schools can provide. 

l"_s.tr '■actio nal Guides and Mat erials 

After identifying the educational needs of persons past the middle years, 
state departments, staffed by professionals representing a wide range of 
interests, are in a unique position to translate needs into organized bodies 
of guides and teaching materials based upon up-to-date research in the field 
of aging; to prepare audio-visual materials and bibliographies for wide 
dissemination and use. 
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Courses of study, such as the following, are typical of what has 
already been developed in education for older persons: 

Health for senior citizens 
Nutrition for the middle years 
Safety in the home 
Consumer concerns for retirees 
Stretching the retirement dollar 
Finding a supplemental income 
Refresher driver training 
Preretirement educat ion 
Training for community service 
blstate planning 

In the preparation of education materials such as the above, their 
relevancy was tested with persons who are to be users of the material. This 
principle was included in recommendations which grew out of the section on 
Lducation of the White House Conference, 

Since much adult education is being offered through senior citizen 
centers staffed heavily by retirees, curriculum materials are urgently 
needed for roles which older persons perform in such settings. This includes 
leadership training, techniques of group discussion, training for community 
service, techniques for achieving social action. Such materials, prepared 
and disseminated by state departments ol: education, would have far-reaching 
effect on large numbers of older men and women. 

Experimentation and Demonstration 

At all levels of education there is a search for alternatives to the 
traditional classroom approach and standard school curricula, including 
new and experimental approaches in continuing education. Independent 
study ranks foremost on the educational scene, ranging from elementary 
education to collegiate study. The implications of this are tremendous 
for the older adult. More than ever before, he will be able to pursue 
guided study at his own pace and within the convenience of his own home, 
by means of educational television, correspondence coursers and other off- 
campus study. He will be encouraged to use his knowledge and rich life 
experience in establishing college credit, should he so desire. More and 
more older persons are seeking a high school equivalency diploma for sheer 
personal satisfaction. Many are taking college proficiency examinations, 
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to establish college credit, administered through state departments of 
education. Educational television now has a limited market among retirees, 
but there is a better response for courses beamed directly at the older 
adult. 

With these growing opportunities for independent study, what is sorely 
needed, and lacking for the most part today, is educational guidance readily 
available to older persons. Were the schools to provide such direction, 
large numbers of older persons would avail themselves uf the service. Some 
schools do make provision for counselling in their adult education program. 
For the nation at large, however, this is limited or nonexistent. Clearly, 
state departments of education should encourage a greater use of guidance 
counsellors in adult education with special att-ention given to retirees 
who, sometimes for the first time in their lives, are able to engage in 
study to achieve new goals for life in the later years. 

Institutes for retirees offer another alternative to traditional class- 
room study, with retirees who have knowledge and rich experience in the 
particular subject, serving as instructors. Such institutes are cropping up 
under different auspices in different parts of the country and hold great 
promise. These appear to be ideally suited for sponsorship in an adult 
education center, either public school or community college operated. 

The Institute for Lifeti"ie Learning, a division of the American Asso- 
ciation of Rp.tired Persons - National Retired Teachers Association, is 
operated in two major cities for their membership, as are a growing number 
of extension institutes in different parts of the country. These insti- 
tutes, or schools for retirees, staffed by highly competent instructors 
have become prototypes for similar programs sponsored by an increasing 
number of educational institutions. 

It is this type of experimentation which can be encouraged by state 
departments of education, as recommended in the section on education of the 
Wliite House Conference, namely. 

State Education Departments, with its access to all size 
school systems, is in the unique position to have demon- 
strations and experimentations in multiple forms of 
providing education for aging. 
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In largo mea.surt* thv HucceHH of educational prof»ranb for older pc»r- 
Hoiu; will he dopendiMit upon an undorsiandlng ot tUv pHycholoj^Ical and 
phyH lologlcal atjpuctH of ayinj;, how to motivate the older peTHon, and how 
to i ndl V Idual t /.f Leuchtny,. It requIreH lunlfiht Into the desire of most 
older pfraona to share their years of experience In the teaching-learning 
si lual Ion . 

Leadership In many siMilor groupH 1h being provided by paraprofeH- 
slonalH or hi Home eaaeH by profeHHtonal.s who have little underHtandlng of 
the ;:hange8 of later life and their irnpl leatlonn on learning. In aonie 
ta.soH the rellreuK, tliemHolvoH, serve an group leaders, sometimes wltli 
little understanding and limited skills tor performing some aspects of tills 
new role. The need for training at the paraprofesslonal level In great-- 
both preHervlce ami Inservlce; and state education departments should take 
tlie Initiative to provide sueli training opportunities in cooperation with 
local coimnunity colleges and otlier educational Institutions. 

1 1 Iter a n cy ( ; t ) ( )p 4 * r a t lo 1 1 

Increasingly, agencleH, butli pul)Jlc and private, are recognizing tlie 
need for a multiple-agency approacli. 'Hu' state department of education, of 
necessity, maintains close ties with state health agencies, mental health 
agencies, sovial service agencies, recreation agencies, as well as with 
their counterparts In tlie |)rlvate sector. These interagency ties help to 
minimize duplication of «'ffort, mn\ strengthen tlie resulting services. State 
dep/irtmi'nts oi echic/it^on /ire In an excellent position, therefore, to open 
tlie donrs to ((^operative relationships at the local level between the schools 
niu\ local, county, or regional oper/iting agencieH with which active partner- 
ships c/ui be est /d)l 1 slu'd . Senior cltlztMi centers typify oiu» such agency 
wherein tin* schools would h/ive comparatively easy /iccess for providing edu- 
c/itional programs for tlie aging. 

interpretat ion of Mducat ton/i 1 (io/ils and Needs to 

in prep/irlng Its antuial education budget for the executive and legis- 
l/itlve branch, Int hiding aid to the schools, the state education department 



clarifies and makes a strong case for what is needed to support educational 
change. The legal division of state education departments work closely with 
the education committee of the State legislature in order to g*2t the neces- 
sary support for such change. It is extremely important, therefore, that 
the needs of education for aging be well understood by the executive staff 
of the state education department and by the commissioner of education and 
that it have their support. To work toward this end, it is highly important 
that the commissioner of education or his designee be a membei of an inter- 
departmental conmiittee on problems of the aging, under the chairmanship of 
the state office for aging and for that office, in concert with all state 
agencies, to serve as advocate for needed services and for change. 

State Offices and Commissions on Aging 

Within any given area, the state office or commission on aging is chai'^ed 
with responsibility for stimulating the development and coordination of 
federal, state, regional and local programs for the aging, and for keeping the 
general public informed regarding available assistance. State commissions 
maintain high-level state relationships — with the office of the governor and 
with the heads of state governmen*" departments and agencies having programs 
and services for the aging. 

State offices for aging are also respi>n8ible for implementation of 
Title III (and other titles) of the Older Americans Act of 1965, which pro- 
vides funds for planning, demonstration, service and train^'-.g programs. 

State offices or commissions on aging have now been established in every 
state as the viable, legally based and professionally staffed agency respon- 
sible for the development and implementation of a comprehensive program of 
services for the elderly and for administering the state plan required for 
making grants. They serve as advocates and spokesmen to government and the 
private sector on behalt of the older citizen. 

In education as well as in other services, state offices for aging 
should be regarded as a major resource. In certain parts of the country 
whatever educational programs developed were largely the result of dialogue 
and regional and state conferences stimulated or convened by state offices 
for aging. 
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In adininisterinB Title HI of the Older Araericanfi Act, state offices 
for aging have encouvciged and facilitated experimentation with multiple 
approaches to education for aging, providing funds for stafl;ng, for 
researching local needs, and for developing cooperative relationships. A 
number of state offices for aging made grants to senior centers to develop 
multi-function programs, including comprehensive adult ed ication cJasses 
as an integral pare of same. 

A number of state commissions on aging have also nade grants to com- 
munity colleges in different parts of the country to organize special 
classes on the campus for older persons and to initiate off-campus classes 
in settings where there are clusters of older persons, such as in senior 
centers, nursing homes, and housing for the elderly. Time will tell whether 
such programs will continue after the termination of funding; nontheless, 
these projects will show what is feasible for involving large numbers of 
older persons in continuing education. 

As a result of stimulation and encouragement from state commissions or 
offices on aging, many two-year community colleges are taking an active 
interest in serving older adults in the belief that retirees are excellent 
material for collegiate study. Since the community college has great flex- 
ibility and adaptability in terms of its program, it is readily responsive 
to community needs as they become known. As a result, classes designed 
for older persons, as well as classes for persons working with the elderly 
are increasingly being offered by community colleges throughout the country. 

In establishing such classes, community colleges are faced with the 
same need for accommodation as has be.'-n the public school, namely, daytime 
ciasses, classes offered on a non-credit basis; a pleasant surrounding for 
such classes instead of the traditional classroom, convenience of location, 
instructors carefully selected for their ability to relate effectively to 
older persons. As to course selection, there is interest, of course, in 
some of the regular college courses, particularly the humanities and sub- 
jects of an avocational nature offered at a time and place convenient to 
their needs. However, the preference to date appears to be ia classes, 
the content of which has special relevancy to life in the later years. 
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Some of the courses being provided by community colleges in senior 
citizen centers range from basic English and basic mathematics to tech- 
niques in achieving social action, psychology of aging, as well as such 
contemporary Interests as women's liberation, today's youth, and Afro- 
American culture. 

In some cases the leadership for such courses has been drawn from 
graduate students from a variety of disciplines, including education, 
psychology, sociology, library science, and law. The course offerings 
grow out of the expressed interests of the members of the senior centers, 
thus enabling them to assume greater responsibility for identifying their 
interests in the selection of courses. Imagination and motivation in 
course selection is encouraged. 

Community colleges throughout the country are convening seminars and 
conferences on aging deoigned to create a dialogue between older people and 
public officials, and with senior citizens and educators to discuss their 
educational needs and how it can best be met.* 

Putting It All Together 

There really are no solid statistics for any part of the country as to 
the number of older persons pursuing study in educational institutions in 
the regular program as well as special classes. In truth, in planning ser- 
vices for the elderly, nationally, statewide, or locally, education has 
never had high priority. This is reflected in the recommendations made 
prior to and resulting from the White House Conference deliberations, but 
perhaps is explainable when equated with such basic human needs as income^ 
housing, transportation, and health services. Most of today's older per- 
sons feel education is not a necessity and is something which the individual 
can take care of himself if he so desires. This rationale, however, is no 
more specious for the older adult than it is for persons of other ages. 
For most older persons continuing education can help prevent many pitfalls; 
for others it can mean a new life goal. As such, education for the older 
person must not be permitted to remain at the bottom of the list of needed 
services. 

*SERVINC: THprNEEUS OF RETIRED PERSONS, Charles R. Carlson, Community and 
Junior College Journal, Vol, 43, No. 6, March 1973, p. 22. 
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Notwithstanding the above, reports throughout the country indicate that 
a larger number of older persons are being enrolled in educational programs 
than ever before, that older m-^n and wcnea are going back to school in ever- 
increasing numbers at all levels — basic education, high school en'.iv^lency , 
classes to enhance their leii^ai^, noiicredit college study as well as study 
towards a regree. Increasingly, retirees are discovering that truly ''man 
does not live by bread alone." Many older persons are Crying to fill the 
emptiness of retirenienc living with some kind of challenge and responsi- 
bility, and finding the pursuic of learning a satisfying substitute for 
work. They are discovtiring the satisfactions that come with learning even 
at an advanced age. For some persons this means study in classes made up 
solely of their peers; for others independent study; for still others, 
study in classes conducted within the schools, colleges, libra'^lps, and 
other institutions such as AARI'^s Institute for Lifetime Learning. 

Whatever is available in this country through public adult education has 
been achieved with local support. Funding of educational projects under 
Title III of the Older Americans Act and under the Higher Education Act has 
been minimal, a mere token. It has been the assumption of the federal govern- 
ment that the costs of education for the elderly should be borne by the edu- 
cational institutions which are publicly funded. However, this is erroneous 
thinking in view of the grave financial problems facing the schools. Nor can 
Che schools be expected to continue a program, even where already initiated 
without some outside support. To impose tuition fees would be self-defeating 
in view of the inability of older persons to add this cost to their all-too- 
slim retirement budgets. It' educational institutions are to expand their 
programs to serve the elderly, they must be given financial reimbursement 
for paying staff, for planning programming for older persons, for getting 
input from the eldarly, for paying for experimentation, and for instruction. 

On the state level, full-time staff is needed within the state education 
departmenc's division of continuing education with responsibility for pro- 
viding technical assistance to the schools, for preparation of instructional 
materials, for conducting experimentation and demonstration in concert with 
other groups, for providing training as needed, for establishing interagancy 
relationships relating to aging, and for making recommendations to the office 
of the commissioners of education regarding needed legislation. 
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state commitisioners of education must be committed and act as strong 
advocates of lifelong education. They must be willing to accept respon- 
sibility for seeing that the schools get the necessary financial support 
for continuing education, including a comprehensive approach to education 
for aging. They must be willing to take a strong stand on the need for 
the schools to serve the educational needs of the aging. 

Seme form of state or federal aid is essential and there is no good 
argument for not extending the federal aid now going to adult basic edu- 
cation, to occupational extension, and vocational rehabilitation to include 
educational services to the aging. 

It is encouraging to see changes that are now taking place in new ser- 
vices to the aging, largely through the efforts of state offices and com- 
missions on aging which have become a permanent part of city, county, and 
state government. 

It is equally heartening to see demonstration projects, initiated with 
federal grants, which have been so successful that they have become a per- 
manent part of local and regional services. There is little logic, however, 
in establishing a network of needed services, with no provision for an in- 
gredient as important as continuing education. In today's fast-changing 
world, with changes occurring at a rate sometimes incomprehensible. It is 
of utmost importance for older persons to be helped to keep abreast of 
changes, not only for the well-being of the individual but to insure that 
his weight as a citizen comes from knowledge as well as experience. This 
will become increasingly important as we move intc zero population growth, 
when the impact of older adults on the total society will be even greater. 

The public school, present in all size communities, is the most readily 
accessible educational resource for older persons. This has special rele- 
vancy in light of the transportation problem facing many retirees. A public 
school program of continuing education is open-end. Adding new dimensions 
to existing programs poses no administrative problems if ways can be found 
to cover the cost of same. In the final analysis, therefore, state depart- 
ments of education must find ways of financially helping the local schools 
to provide life-long learning opportunities for all who wish it, as well as 
education about aging designed for dltferent sectors of the population. 
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Since the existing educational institutions have professional expertise 
and good facilities conveniently located, and so structured as to make what- 
ever changes are required in a full-blown program of education for aging, 
it clearly is in the best interests of the general public not to fragment 
such education by relegating it to nonschool agencies. However, unless 
state departments of education show greater interest and take more affirm- 
ative action than has been true in the past, the schools will continue to 
play a minor role in services to the aging, and continuing education will 
lose some of its vitality as a force in later maturity. 
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CHAPTER 16 



EDUCATION FOR AGING: THE SCOPE OF THE FIELD AND 
PERSPECTIVES FOR THE FUTURE 

Howard Y. McClusky 

In the preamble to its report to the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging the 269 delegates of the Section on Education declared that "Educa- 
tion is a basic right of ALL age groups. It is continuous and henceforth 
is one of the ways of enabling Older People to achieve a full and meaningful 
life. It is also a means for helping them develop their potential as a re- 
source for the betterment of scciety."^ 

This preceding statement is essentially the consensus reached by hundreds 
of discussion groups held In the fifty states and five territories of the 
U.S.A. in preparation for the 1971 Washington-based Conference. Moreover, 
it is highJy significant that this far flung aggregation of persons thor- 
oughly representative of the target population came up with the proposition 
that r.he generic task of education is life long education for all persons of 
all ages and that education for aging should be regarded as a major component 
of this comprehensive enterprise. 

One rationale for supporting such a global approach is the fact that 
everyone is aging and ever yone has a stake in its opportunities and conse- 
quences. What this stake is varies of course with one's age and his life 
condition. If a person is 10 years old, his stake is one thing, if he is 
AO it is another thing, and if he is 70 it is something else again. Aging 
then is an inclusive process. Whatever it means, it has meaning for persons 
of all ages and whatever it does, it does it to all . 

This life span view counters the idea that aging is primarily a process 
of decltne. It also counters the notion that aging occurs at a character- 
istic age, i.e. when decline begins. It is likewise at variance with the 
proposition that aging has nothing to do with development, i.e. with becom- 
ing something better. And finally it nullifies the idea that aging is 
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something that happens only to the *agea* and not to those moving through 
the earlier stages of the aging process. 

There is a second basis for our support of a comprehensive approach to 
aging. This is our confidence in the role of education. VThile learning is 
usually defined as experiential change in behavior, we believe that this 
learning will lead to something better in the life of a learner. At the 
same time we believe that all persons are capable of learning; that not 
only the young, but also persons in the middle and later years are capable 
of an educative response to instructional stimulation. 

Thus in any attempt to devise strategies and formulate perspectives 
for Che future, it is essential to keep the foregoing generic character of 
the domain of education for aging in mind. For in an ultimate sense, any 
fundamental treatment of the field must include persons of all ages whatever 
their level of educational competence. As a consequence then we can divide 
the field of education for aging into two categories. One is education for 
and of persons in the later >ears. The other is education for and of per- 
sons in the early and middle years — in both cases about the course, processes, 
opportunities and goals of aging. 

Education for and of Persons in the Later Years 

The affirmation of the generic character of lifelong education should 
not obscure the fact that the highest priority in education for aging is 
that of education for, by and of the aged (persons In the later years). 

This concern is the strategic point of entry to the larger field. It 
is the critical need and the undeveloped potential of persons in the later 
years (PLYs) which lends education for aging the uncompromising quality of 
its urgency. 

As we attempt to envisage the future, say between now and the year 2000, 
we must reckoi with three factors which will have compelling implications 
for the feasibility of our expectations. First, is the fact of earlier 
retirement. The recent acceptance by the Chrysler Corporation of the demand 
of the United Auto Workers Union for a sizeable pension after thirty years of 
service ( * 30 and out*) is a large straw in a gathering wind. It is undoubtedly 
the beginning of a trend that will effect the whole field of employment. 
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Second, is the massive demographic fact that persons in the Later Years 
(PLYs) will in the near future become an increasingly larger proportion 
of the total population. It is estimated that by the end of the century, 
i.e. in little more than 25 years, one third of the population will be 60 
years of age and older. Third, is the equally significant fact that because 
of improved health services, better nutrition, and practices of physical 
fitness, PLYs will have far more vitality in the years ahead, far in excess 
of that required by shuffle board and the rocking chair. 

what then will be the bearing of these factors on education for aging? 
We would be naive if we should assume that the new leisure for PLYs will 
necessarily be devoted to educational pursuits; that as soon as the retiree 
leaves his job, he will aggressively storm the classrooms of high schools, 
colleges and universities, or throng the stacks of libraries, or crowd the 
corridors of museums and art galleries, and become *unglued to the cube* 
(T.V.), bypass the ball park, the race track, the tavern, cocktail lounge, 
country club and fishing stream on the way. We are on reasonably safe 
grounds however in predicting that a substantial proportion of this new 
time will be devoted to instructional activities especially when strategies 
of delivery are adapted to the lift*, styles of adults and the content of 
instruction is adapted to their basic interests and needs for survival. 

But several tasks must be undertaken in order to achieve better pro- 
grams for the education of PLYs. First, there will need to be a recogni- 
tion by both the society at large and the potential participants themselves, 
of the right, legitimacy and appropriateness of PLYs to engage in educational 
pursuits. Frankly a full jnqualified acceptance of this affirmation does 
not yet exist. We are well un our way to winning this affirmation on behalf 
of the middle aged. The middle aged are discovering that an "Old dog can 
learn new tricks." They are beconilng convinced that they must continue 
their education in order to keep up with change in their jobs and elsewhere. 
Moreover, enough of them are dropping back into adult edi^cation programs 
conducted by high schools, community colleges and universities no make a 
return to some form of instruction a form of appropriate behavior. But we 
have a long road to travel before we can make a similar claim for PLYs. 

Second, we must overcome the skepticism abotit the importance of learn- 
ing in the later years — a skepticism based on the realities of diminishing 
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life expectancy. To put the issue bluntly, why invest time and energy in 
learning when there are so few years left to learn? The skepticism re- 
vealed by this question undoubtedly accounts for the reluctance of the 
educational establishment to ^ive much more than lip service co the educa- 
tion of older persons and at the same time accounts for similar reluctance 
on the part of many older persons to regard continuing learning as a viable 
option in their roster of activities. 

In this connection it is relevant to report that when confronting the 
issue at the 1971 White House Conference on Aging, of whether to support 
education for persons in the later years (PLYs) , (a) in terms of their life 
expectancy or (b) in terms of their numbers in the population, the criterion 
of life expectancy was emphatically rejected and the criterion of 'numbers' 
was even more emphatically endorsed. This action (i.e. of rejection and 
endorsement) was taken by rhe thousands of persons, young, middle aged and 
older, participating in the year long discussion prior, to the Conference 
as well as the delegates taking part in the Education Section at the Confer- 
ence itself. This impressive empirical fact is reported here as a matter of 
record and as a rebuke to the limited view of the educational potential of 
persons in the later years which the 'life expectancy' criterion implies. 

Third, we must take measures to develop a confidence greater than we now 
have in the ability of older persons to learn. As indicated above, there is 
a growing acceptance of the fact that "middle aged dogs can learn new tricks," 
but there is still a widespread belief, abroad, possibly based on prevailing 
practices of retirement, that somehow after a person passes age 65 his capac- 
ity to learn begins a substantial decline. At least it is believed that it 
is too much to expect him to compete successfully with younger persons in 
the processes of instruction. 

What then are the grounds for developing a more optimistic stance re- 
garding the ability of older persons to learn? 

First, take the data on individual differences. The overwhelming out- 
come of research indicates that as the years increase so also do the dif- 
ferences between individuals. Research also indicates a large overlapping of 
differences between successive age levels. Thus in almost any distribution 
of measures of ability a very sizeable number of persons in the older years 
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will do better than persons in the younger years. Thus age per se, even 
in studies using cross sectional data, is no measure of lack of ability to 
learn. 

Second, if a person is reasonably healthy and if skills and abilities 
are used, they can be maintained at a substantially high level of performance. 

Third, the principle of differentiation inferred in the first point 
above applies to differences within a person as well as differences between 
persons. It is therefore closer to the facts to think of intelligence and 
learning ability in the later years in terms of a profile than in terms of 
a general factor. This means simply that in some tasks decline may be sub- 
stantial while in other tasks improvement may be equally if not more substan- 
tial, and in the case of still others performance may be maintained. 

Finally decline per se need not necessarily be interpreted 
Ja a negative fashion. We can be helped here by Thorndike'a 
analysis of intelligence into three dimensions: (1) power or 
altitude of response, (2) speed or rate of response, and (3) 
range or extent of response within a fairly uniform level of 
difficulty. 

Usually, when we are talking about changsis in learning 
ability with age we are talking about Thomdike*s power or 
altitude dimension. This should not obscure the fact that 
there are many worthy tasks to perform, useful things to 
learn, facts, insights, and concepts to acquire, that do not 
require a top level of activity. In fact, an honest appraisal 
of life's typical requirements suggests that much, if not most 
of what we do, learn, and enjoy is done, learned, and enjoyed 
substantially, if not well below, peak levels. 

All of which is to say, what if older people, or what if any 
one at any age, experiences a decline in some aspects of his range 
of response? Such a decline does not mean that the opportunity 
for learning is thereby necessarily and irreparably diminished. 
What one may lose (in most cases this appears to be sli^^ht) in 
power or altitude, one may for practical purposes regain by in- 
creasing the range of activity. 

As a result of some of his recent studies, Bruner has pro- 
posed the idea of a spiral curriculum. He makes the point that 
many concepts may be introduced for learning in a simplified form 
as early as the fifth grade, reappear in a more complicated form 
in the 10th grade, and then be introduced in successively more 
complicated forms at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 1 The 
idea, then, that a skill or ability may be exercised at various 
points on Thorndike's altitude dimension places the whole problem 
of decline — especially when linked with the cumulative experience 
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of the adult— in an entirely new, more realistic, and 
optimistic frame of reference. 

In general, then, we are justified in saying that even 
into the 70 's and 80' s, and for all we know as long as we 
live on the functioning side of senility, age per se is no 
barrier to learning. There is no one at any age, even the 
most gifted, who is without limitation in learning. Thus 
limitation per se—age-related or otherwise— should not 
be our criterion lor appraising the capacity of older 
people for education. We can teach an old dog new tricks 
for it is never too late to learn. ^ J 12-13 

A Margin Theory of Needs 

It would be helpful as well as cognitively economical if we could in- 
troduce a central theme to which an otherwise miscellaneous array of "need 
items" could be related. If it can be demonstrated that different needs 
tagged with different labels are in fact interrelated to a central idea, 
then presumably our discussion will have greater meaning and have a wider 
range of application. 

For thiz purpose, then, I would like to propose a "theory of margin." 
According to this theory, older people are constantly engaged in a struggle 
to maintain the margin of energy and power they have enjoyed in earlier 
years. At worse, with diminishing reserves, they may be fighting a losing 
rearguard battle for survival. At best, by happy acquisition of new 
resources or an equally fortunate reallocation of responsibilities, they 
may be winning in their effort to reach new levels of development. 

More abstractly, "margin" is a function of the relationship of "load" 
to "power." By "load" we mean the self and social demands made on a person 
in order for him to maintain a minimal level of autonomy. By "power" we 
mean the resources, abilities, possessions, positions, allies, etc. which 
a person can command to cope with load. We can Increase margin by reducing 
load or by increasing power, or we can decrease marging by increasing load 
or reducing power. In other words, we can control margin by modifying 
either load or power. 

In this perspective, the later years can be viewed as a period in which 
significant and drastic changes in the load-power ratio are taking place. 
Inflation, increased taxes, new responsibilities for kin, are common examples 
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of increasing load; change of residence to modest housing, a reduction in 
standard of living, the increasing independence of kin, are examples of 
reduced load. On the other hand, retirement, involving loss of position 
and reduction of income, declining physical energy, if not illness, are 
examples of diminished power, while part or full-time re-employment, and 
appointment to positions of authority, may represent increased power. 

A key factor, therefore, for the individual at any stage ir life, 
and particularly in the later years, is the ratio between load and power. 
Whatever the load and whatever the power (up to a practical level), the 
crucial element is the surplus or margin of power in excess of load. It 
is this margin that confers autonomy on the individual, gives him an 
opportunity to exercise a range of options, and enables him to reinvest 
his psychological capital in growth and development. The rearrangement 
of load and power so as to preserve a favorable margin is one way of stat- 
ing the major task of the later years. In fact, it is in the nature of 
this rearrangement that we may find the key to continuing development for 
older people. For example, if the aging person could replace the load re- 
quired by the achievement of upward mobility or by the maintenance of 
social status, with the load or tasks of conmiunity service, or the preser- 
vation of things (natural or manmade) of beauty, and if by a program of 
study and training the older person could increase his ability to engage 
in such activities, his resulting margin could conceivably be more pro- 
ductive, satisfying, and growth-inducing than anything done earlier in life. 

It is the thesis of this paper that education can be, if properly con- 
ceived and implemented, a major force in the achievement of this outcome. 
This, the preeminent and universal educational need of the aging is the 
need for that kind of education that will assist them in creating margins 
of power for the attainment and maintenance of well-being, and continuing 
growth toward self-fulfillment. 

Categories of Need--A Functio n aJ. Approach 

Turning more specifically to a delineation of the educational needs of 
older persons, let us begin first, by explaining what we mean by need, and 
second, by making a clear distinction between "educational'* and other kinds 
of "needs-meeting" procedures. 
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The word "need*' implies the existence of a a-^sirable condition re- 
quiring the operation of certain factors for its attainment. The thing 
wanted may be minimal or it may he more desirable, if not optimal — or may 
simply be the least o. the best Vk? Ctivi attain. In common usage need is 
often associated with lack or (lefK.it, Thus, according to one definition, 
a need is a "condition marked by the lack of something requisite" (Webster, 
1967). But as another definition indicates, a "need is a requirement for 
survival, growth, health, social acceptance, etc." (Good, 1959). Thus, 
using some sort of minlmal-opU IroaJ. scale, survival is minimal, wlille growth, 
health, etc., are certainly better than minimal, if not optimal. 

Hence, in analyzing the educational needs of the aging, we will be deal- 
ing with a range of need. For example, a minimum of physical adequacy is 
needed for survival; more than mere adequacy is needed for health. A minimal 
level of income is needed for a cliff-hanging level of subsistence, while 
substantially more is required for the maintenance of self-respect, and the 
freedom to choose those options which lead to personal growth. 

On the second point regarding the distinction between procedures, it 
is important to bear in mind that educational procedures are only one kind 
of measure that may be employed to meet needs. There is possibly an edu- 
cational component involved in trying to Induce Congress to vote higher 
rates for Social Security, or in persuading employers to adopt retirement 
policies more favorable to the economic support of older people. But to be 
realistic, in a highly interdependent society moved in large part by powerful 
economic and political forces, it requires more than "mere education" to 
meet the margin-producing needs of the aging. If this is not recognized It 
would be easy to lapse into a "cloud 9" form of romantic speculation that 
would confuse rather than clarify our understanding of the situation with 
which older people must learn to cope. In brief, then, in the following 
paragraphs we will be discussing a range of needs, from survival, through 
maintenance, to growth and beyond, realizing that although education has a 
significant and potentially powerful role to play, it must be supplemented 
by other kinds of measures in order to satisfy the basic requirements of the 
aging. 
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At this point we return to our theory of margin. Since transition 
through the later years of maturity to old age Involves, for the vast 
majority, substantial reductions in such things as income, position, in- 
fluential affiliations, and energy, the power aspect of our load-power 
ratio becoires a matter of central concern. Coping with this reduction in 
power becoTT.es a preeminent need at this stage in the life cycle, for, in 
a hierarchical sense, unless minimal coping needs are met, no surplus or 
margin of power is left over with which to meet higher needs. Thus, in 
any scale of priority, there is solid justification for placing the coping 
needs first. 

Within the "coping" category, we have no alternative but to place basic 
education at that level which has first claim on the resources of education. 
This means simply that a minimal ability to read, write, and compute must 
be attained before a person can take part in the satisfaction of needs 
requiring more complex and advanced kinds of instructional procedures. 

Basic education is placed first for three reasons. One, an already 
indicated, the three R*s (reading, writing, and arithmetic-computation) are 
inescapably prerequisite to f*ll other and higher levels of education. Two, 
the lack of these skills is far, far greater for older people than for 
persons in any other age segment of the population. Three, except for finan- 
cial support, the acquisition of these skills depends on measures almost 
wholly educational in character. We teach people to read, write, and compute 
by insttuction and not by political or economic pressure. Thus, in any rank- 
ing of the relative urgency of the educational needs of older people, basic 
education should come first. 

Continuing, in descending order, with other coping needs, we would next 
Include the category of educational need within which physical considerations 
come first and economic considerations second. Here, again, we encounter a 
hierarchical application of the theory of margin. A minimum of physical 
energy and health is a prerequisite to participation in other kinds of 
activity, and after health, a minimum of financial resources becomes neces- 
sary. Thus, after the acquisition of basic skills, we would place the need 
to educate for physical fitness at the top of any list of educational needs 
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for older persons, followed by the need to educate for a minimum of 
economic self-su»-f iciency . To achieve physical fitness we would propoar 
the use of instructional procedures. to fom^ulate and carry out programs 
for healthful living, including such measures as the use of nutritious 
diets, proper excrci&c, the practice of periodic physical checkups, and 
the management of convalescence. For economic self-sufficiency, we would 
expect education to be use^l in such areas as the maintenance and increase 
of income, money manarement, etc. 

Other coping neecl^; to be served are education for making the legal 
decisions which the later years require; education for selecting good hous- 
ing and residential facilities; education to help adjust to and make the 
most of changing relations with the iimnediate and the extended family; and, 
while having less of the urgency that we associate with the notion of cop- 
ing, education as to how to make the most rewarding use of leisure time. 

It Is not necessary for our argument to detail the content that might 
be included in a syllabus of instructional materials geared to meet the 
various kinds of needs mentioned above. Neither is there any advantage, 
bevond that already suggested— i.e. , first, basic education, fallowed by 
(education for health and economic self-sufficiency — in attempting to rank 
the needs within the coping category in a hierarchical order or priority. 
The point is that coping needs are central. Deficits here threaten the 
elementary capacity of the older person to deal autonomously with his life 
situation. If education for the aging is needs-centered, then their needs 
as persons must be the foundation on which a program for the education of 
older people must be buiJt. 

2 • Exp ressive Needs 

The category of expressive needs is based on the premise that people 
have a need to engage in activities for the sake of the activity itself and 
not always to achieve some goal to vhich the actlvit> has only an instrumental 
relationship. In this realm, motivation arises from an interest intrinsic 
to the expression which participating in the activity requires. There are 
plausiSle reasons for believing that the expressive need exists. In the 
first place, much of our sense of well-being consists in large measure of 
the enjoyment of the healthy expression of our natural physical capacities. 
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It is enjoyable to exercise our muscles, and to use our senses of sight, 
sound, and taste. In the second plac:e, expressive activity is character- 
istically spontaneous and open in character making possible the liberation 
of deeper and more primitive levels of personality. In the third place, 
it is generally accepted by psychologists that the human personality is 
capable of a far wider range of expression than the habitual maintenance 
routines and the specialization of modern life permit. It is postulated, 
therefore, that in most people — especially in the later yearn because of 
pofstponed desires- -there is a large domain of unexpressed and undeiexpressed 
talent and interest which, if properly cultivated, could be activated to 
enrich one's living. 

The later years, therefore, should be the vital years for the libera- 
tion of the expressive needs. For one thing, there is more time. For 
another, given a margin of health and income, there are fewer restraints 
to interfere with the cultivation of expressive activity. 

^ • Contributive Needs 

Underlying the category of "contributive needs" is the assumption that 
older people have a need to give. They have a need to contribute something 
acceptable to others and to the community, blending the need to be useful 
and to be wanted. In a pra ical sense, this need can be identified as a 
desire to be of service. It could take the fomi of assistance to persons 
in special categories of deprivation, such as tutoring for the culturally 
deprived, counseling school dropouts, transporting shut-ins, or visiting the 
homebound. It could take the form of acting as a part-time staff member of 
such groups and organisations as day care centers, YM and YWCA^s and the 
Red Cross — organizations whose programs are geared primarily to community 
service. At a different level, such service could consist of contributed 
time for data collection and decisionmaking as a member of and/or consultant 
to the administrative boards of sucii agencies as hospitals, city councils, 
planning commissions, boards of education, etc. Moreover, it would not be 
necessary that all these services be given without pay. Because many older 
people live on incomes lower than that to which they were previously ac- 
customed, some paympnt for service would not be incompatible with the satis- 
faction of tlie contributive need. This point can be confirmed by the suc- 
cess of the rapidly developing program for "I'oster grandparents.'* 
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But there is another dimension to the contributive need which is 
largely ignored and which deserves much greater recognition. We refer 
to the wisdom latent in the reserves of the older person's cumulative 
experience* 

For operational purposes, let us say that the wisdom of the aging is 
a blend of at least two related factors. One is a capacity built up over 
the years to cope with the demands and emergencies of living; the other 
is the time perspective which the same years have made possible. In spite 
of the sentimental and unrealistic overtones associated with talk about 
wisdom — especially in a society skeptical of anything unsupported by 
"hard data"— it is a thesis of this paper that the coping strategies and 
the sense of "time past" and "time to come" possessed by older people is 
a resource greatly needed by a turbulent, rapidly changing society demand- 
ing "instant solutions" to diffl':ult problems. To be sure, age is not per 
se necessarily a mark of wisdom. Moreover, like all abilities, possession 
of wisdom is unevenly distributed and subject to the law of individual 
differences. Some older people are wise, and some are less wise, and 
some are stupid. But the argument here is that in the dimension of 
wisdom there is a resource that society greatly needs and has not yet 
learned to exploit. 

4 . I nfluence Needs 

Although it receives uneven and only occasional attention in the lit- 
erature. It is not difficult to make a case for the fact that people in 
the later years have a need to exert far greater influence on the circum- 
stances of their living and the world about them than they are apparently 
and customarily able to do. Not necessarily, and not inevitably, but in 
general the later years are years of declining power. In the personal area, 
older people usually have less power, i.e., less income, less resilience, less 
assurance of vigorous nealth than they had earlier, and, with some notable 
exceptions, less power than younger people. In the social realm, the power 
of older people is also problematic and highly contingent. They occupy 
fewer positions of influence and have access to fewer of the political and 
economic resources with which power is usually associated. 
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Although oldur person.s may be less powerful, they are not powurluss. 
With Lhu rl^ht kind of education thuir power decline could be arrested, 
If not reversed. 

Our discussion so Tar of the need of education for eopinjj;, expressing, 
and contributing, Indlcntus how education can Increase an older individual's 
Influence In the personal realm. Kut education can also be designed to 
help older people bring about constructive change in society as well. 
More specifically, older persons have n need to become agents of social 
change, and therefore a need for that kind of educational experience which 
will enable them effectively and responsibly to assume this role. 

Again, it Is not necessary tc detail here the content for this kind o£ 
instruction. In passing, however, we can note that there Is an abundance 
of material from which such content may be built. To mention a few leading 
Items, such material would obviously include an incisive examination of 
the power available to the citizen via the political process. Also, as a 
minimum. It would include the dimensions of power and decisionmaking struc- 
tures .'It the community, state and national levels. It would concentrate on 
those practical Issues of vital concern to older people themselves, such as 
health, income, and housing, and, equally important, help people to have a 
stronger voice in the broader Issues of fiscal policy and human relations 
affecting the welfare of the community at large. 

In brief, it Is argued that older people have a vital need for that 
kind of education that will enable them to exert Influence in protecting 
and improving their own situation, and in contributing to the well-being of 
the larger society. Thus, if transfer from Instruction to practice were 
direct and explicit, It could be aimed at bringing about constructive social 
change. New "influence roles" in society would no doubt result, and a social 
climate more favorable for the development of self-respect might well ensue. 
Such a course would also help to shift the emphaais-^so common in current 
programs--f rom "doing for" older people to helping them "do for themselves" 
as well as "do for the community . "^ ' ^"^ 

^ • Zlll A^'.^S L^-PA l^J^ ilPJ* cendence 

So far in attempting to formulate a hierarchical "needs system" as a 
guide for the development of educr.tlonal programs for PLYs (Persons in the 
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LaCtT Years) wu have yjwvn priority to the need for PLYs to cope with or 
satisfy tho.se primary requirements essential for living'., ilence, the first 
claim on education is to help the PLY establish and increase his ^ copeab il- 
it^. ' When this is dore successfully, the resulting ma rgin , i.e. the excess 
of power over load, enables the PLY to satisfy the next order needs, namely 
Lhi' expressive, contributlve and Influence needs. There remains however a 
need uniquely relevant for the Later Years and in an ultimate sense, 
occupies the most basic position in the needs hierarchy. I refer to a 
}1SL9A lor transcendence. To achieve a sense of fulfillment as the culmin- 
ating stage of life, a PLY (Person in the Later Years) has a fundamental need 
to become something better than he has been, or to attain a stage of being 
higher than he has heretofore occupied. More specifically he needs to rise 
above and beyond the limitation of declining physical powers and of dimin- 
ishing life expectancy which are inevitable features of the Later Years. 
To repeat we shall designate this as the need for tra nscendence . 

A comprehensive exposition of this theme would involve an excursion into 
literature, phenomenology, philosophy, and even theology too extensive for 
the uses of this discussion. To keep such a discussion within reasonable 
bounds and give it a psychological flavor, we wiU draw primarily on Peck's 
theory of the developmental tasks of the Later Years. 

In addition to developing what he calls the task of Ego Differentiation 
and the relinquishment of Work-Role Preoccupation, Peck argues that PLYs r.eed 
to overcome body preoccupation by developing body transcendence . He points 
out that for people for whom pleasure and comfort mean predominantly physical 
well-being, the physical decline of the Later Years may be the gravest of 
insults. 'For such people, the later years move in a decreasing spiral 
centi.'red around their growing preoccupation with the state of their bodies* 
with much of their activity devoted to what Kuhlen has called a 'defense 
against loss.' But as Peck states: "There are other people however, who 
suffer Just as painful physical uneas'.s yet who enjoy life greatly." It may 
be that these persons have learned to define happiness and comfort more in 
terms of satisfying human relationships or creative activities of a mental 
nature, which only sheer physical destruction could seriously interfere with. 
In their value system, social and mental sources of pleasure and self respect 
may transcend physical comfort alone. Such is the hypothesis underlying a 
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need for developing Body Transcendence as a critical task of the Later 
Years. 

In turning from the physical to the psychological dimension, Peck 
stresses the importance of the development of Ego or Self Transcendence 
as contrasted with Ego Preoccupation, This task is based on the certain 
prospect of death in the Later Years, According to Peck the constructive 
way of living in the Later Years might be defined as follows: 

To live so generously and unselfishly that the prospect 
of personal death — the night of the ego, it might be called — 
looks and feels less important than the secure knowledge that 
one has built for a broader, longer future than any one ego 
could encompass. Through children, through contribution to 
culture, through friendships — these are ways in which human 
beings can achieve enduring significance for their actions 
which goes beyond the limit of their owii skins and their own 
lives. 

Such an adaptation would not be a stage of passive resig- 
nation or of ego-denial. On the contrary it would require a 
deep active effort to make life more secure, more meaningful, 
or happier for the people who will go on af^er one dies. Suc- 
cess in this respect would probably be measurable both in 
terms of the individual's inner state of contentment or stress, 
and in terms of his constructive or stress-inducing impact on 
those around him.... The 'successful ager* at this final stage 
would be the person who is purposefully active as an ego- 
transcending perpetuation of that culture which, more than 
anything else, differentiates human living from animal 
living 5 

Persons in the Later Years as a Market _for; 
Educational Prog rams 

The Probl e m of Pa rt icipation 

Any realistic appr^ L.iaJ. of their potential as a market for educational 
programs will encounter the frustrating fact that of all persons 20 years of 
age and older. Persons in the Later Years (PLYs) are least likely to take 
part in programs organized for Instructional purposes. Data in support of 
this point emerged from a study conducted by Johnstone and River.i for the 
National Opinion Research Center (NORC) at the University of Chicago and 
are contained in the followin;^ table. ^ 
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RATES OF PARTICIPATION IN ADULT 
EDUCATION BY AGE 



Under 20 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 


70 plus 


16 


29 


25 


21 


16 


10 


4 



As the preceding table indicates the j ate of participation for persons 
age 50-70 is much less than that for persons age 20-50, and for persons 
over 70 the rate declines sharply. Studies by Knox reveal the r.aiue trend. 

The investigations of Johnstone and Rivera, and Knox embraced all forms 
of adult education. What does research show concerning participation in a 
specialized area like Adult Basic Education where the need of Older Persons 
is so imperative? That is, where the need is greatest, is participation 
any greater? 

According to a recent report issued by the U.S. Office of Education, of 
the A79,912 persons taking part in Adult Basic Education programs subsidized 
by the U,S.O.E. in Vj69, 24 per cent were age 18-24, 26 per cent age 25-34, 
25 per cent age 35-44, 15 per cent age 45-54, 7 per cent age 55-64 and only 
3 per cent 65 and over. 

In general, (ten, the facts tell us that as persons advance in years 
they are much less likely to take part in adult education and after 70 the 
overwhelming majority are nonparticipant. 

How can ws account for this low level of participation? One explanation 
may be found in the relatively low level of formal schooling attained by 
Older Persons which according to 1960 data was far below the national aver- 

o 

age for all portions of the population. One fifth of persons 65 and over 
had less than four years of schooling, while only one third continued beyond 
the eighth grade. According to the 1970 census, 80 per cent of those 20-21 
years old had completed high school while only 24 per cent of those over 75 
had done so. In brief, in terms of formal schooling. Persons in the Later 
Years are the most poorly educated segment of the population. The implication 
of this fact for our argument becomes clear when we recall the high relation- 
ship between level of formal education achieved in youth and a return to 

education in the adult years. Support for this point is contained in the 
3 

following table. 
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RM'KS UK PARTICIP/VIION PiY KDUCATION, OCCUPATION 
ANL FAMILY INCOME 



Grade School High School College 

Under 4,000 6,000 Under 4,000 7,000 Under 4,000 7,000 

5^4,000 6,999 over $4,000 6,999 over $4,000 7,000 over 

Blue 

Collar 7 8 11 20 21 23 37 40 37 
White 

Collar 9 11 14 22 21 29 37 45 43 



In interpreting the preceding table it should be remembered that the data 
were collected in 1961-6/' which accounts for the low range of income reported. 
On tlie other hand, the data clearly indicate that neither occupational level 
(i.e. blue vs. white collar) nor income (i.e. $4,000 and under or $7,000 
and over) but level of schooling is directly related to the rate of partici- 
pation in adult education. For instance a person with a high school education 
and an income of $4,000 or less is about three times more likely to take part 
in adult education than a person with the same income and an eighth grade 
education and about five times more likeJy to take part if he has had a col- 
lege education, e.g. compare 7, 20 and 37 for grade, high school and college 
respectively. 

Thus education begets education, and since older persons have had so 
little to begin with they are less likely to return to instruction in later 
life. 

Another possible explanation for the low participation of older persons 
may L. found in the theory of Margin which we presented earlier in this report. 
We roust remember that keeping healthy, keeping economically solvent, and keep- 
a roof over their heads are the first priorities for persons in the later 
years (PLYs). In more cases than we are probably aware, it is quite likely 
that the unrelenting struggle to provide for these minimal necessities 
leaves little margin uf time and energy for the pursuit of educational 
objectives . 

Again, lack of motivation is undoubtedly an additional factor accounting 
for low participation. Many PLYs do not perceive education as having any 
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rLifcvancu for thulr Interests and needs. This point was confirmod iu the 
discussion groups held in coinniunities throughout the country in prepara- 
tion tor the 1971 White House Conference on Aging. Repeatedly the question 
was asked: What can education do for me? For apparently education is re- 
Rdrded by PLYs as something different from the programs of other service 
areas with which they are more familiar. There are health, financial, legal, 
housing L-tL. services v;ith educational services tagging along as a post script. 
It is also conceivable that the image based on the memory of their schooling 
received many years ago in childhood and youth bears little resemblance to 
the urgencies of the situation in which they currently find themselves. It 
is no., surprising therefore to find them skeptical about the relevance of a 
return to education for the situation which the years after 65 compel them 
to face. Obviously this skepticism constitutes a cha?lenge to the adult 
educator. Instead of regarding instruction as a thing apart or a decorative 
option, education for PLYs should be regarded as a principle component of 
all the services which tliey require for meetinj.* the necessities of living. 
Thus education could conceivably be more attractive if it were perceived as 
education for coping and s irvival. 

Finally PLYs are essentially 'hidden,* )erhaps the most hidden element 
of the general population. Because of their relative isolation they are not 
easily located. Kxcept for nursing homes and residential facilities special- 
izing in services to Older Persons, their names appear on the roster of few 
organizations, and If so, not separately identifiable as Older Persons. In 
fact, for the most part, they are on the fringe of or outside the usual chan- 
nels of communication. And finally a^c-related difficulties or even lack of 
transportation can Interfere with their ability to attend such educational 
activities as may be available, 

^M-\t.^J^*'^ti"ji_tJ|e Mjr^^ JEL^...^>-.'*i^"J'A An. -t^J^ii^^te^ Years 
M{L^^»J."ij .t ht* Under- a njJ Nonpar 1 1 cipant 

The preceding assessment of persons in the later years as a market for 
programs of instruction leads us to an inescapable roncluslon, namely that 
reaching, recruiting and Involving the under- and nonpar tic Ipant among older 
persons must receive the highest priority In any strategy, local, regional or 
national, designed for their instruction. The probh^m of underpart icipation 
has always been a major issue in adult and continuing education for all age 
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levels of the adult population. But it is an issue of extreme gravity in 
the case of older persons. The gravity of the situation becomes n.uch 
more exacerbated when we remember that many programs of education for older 
persons are beginning to appear in Conimunity Schools, Community Colleges, 
churches, Multi Purpose Centers, etc. which show great promise and on a 
scale heretofore unknown. A striking feature of these new developments is 
that they are attracting the 'participant prone,' still a market which remains 
to be adequately cultivated, i.e. those who are already disposed to engage in 
instructional activities and already have an enviable record of having done so. 
But, as distressing as promising, is the fact that these new programs are still 
failing to attract the great mass of under- and nonpar ticipants which we have 
delineated in the preceding section of this report. 

If then, programs of education for persons In the later years would 
avoid the criticism of being an 'elitist* enterprise, set up primarily tor 
a precious minority who already know their way around the educational orbit, 
they will be compelled l:o take the penetration of the reluctantly disposed 
and hidden mass of older persons, so far unreached by conventional procedures, 
much more seriously than they have done in the past. 

Fortunately there are solid grounds for believing that such a penetra- 
tion can be accomplished. To do so would involve a much more aggressive and 
innovative use of television and correspondence study, either alone or in 
combination, along with circuit riding personnel paraprofessionals, mobile 
learning facilities, book mobiles and the like, In addition, remedying the 
situation would require the best (and this 'best' is impressive) that is 
already known about meaisures designed to: 

(1) locate target populations, 

(2) secure from older people t h e i r perceptions of educational needs 
and the best way to meet them, 

(3) acquaint older persons with existing and prospective programs, 
(^) counsi'l older persons for effective entry. 

The point is that we are not without ample procedural resources in 
attacking the problem oT under participation, We know far more about reach- 
ing the hidden and unreached than we now use. It is time to put this 



knowledge to work, and make such work a central leature of any stratej^y 
cO serve the educational needs of persons In the later years. 

Transitio n 

At the outset of our discussion we stated that every one Is aging and 
'everyone has a stake In Its 0|)portunlties and consequences.* We also pro- 
posed that In order to deal with Its generic character we can divide the 
domain of Kducatlon for Aging into two categories, one. which we have jusL 
completed, that of education of and for persons in the later years, and 
the other to which we will now turn, that of education about aging, for 
and of persons in the earlier years. Although the scope of this second 
category is much more massive, we will give it much less space than we have 
the first— enough however and hopefully to get the education about aging 
for and of persons in the earlier years on the agenda of a strategy for the 
larger domain of education about aging for all, 

Educatio n about Agin^ for and of Pe r s ons In 
the Earlier Years 

Education about aging of persons in the earlier years may in turn be 
divided into two areas for discussion. One is the education of persons in 
the earlier years about the problems and opportunities of persons in the 
JaLer years--that is, the education of the not yet aged about the aged and 
aging. The other is the education about how to live in childhood, youth, 
early and mlddlt; adulthood so chat life in the later years will be a period 
of fulfillment and significance. That is, education based on the simple 
premise that education for aging does not begin at age 60 but long before as 
one moves through the successive stages of the life span. 

In staking out a claim for education about aging of ptrsons in the 
earlier years we are in effect proposing a program of public education 
designed to produce a . llmate of understanding of the problems and oppor- 
tunities of the Iciter years as well as a climate of support of a program 
for the development of the adult potential which the later years afford. 
Clearly this is a massive order. We have space for citing only some lead- 
ing points for such a task. 
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Clearly the first order of priority in a program of public education 
is that of educating', the public to support measures desij'.ned to maintain 
a floor of services which will insure a decent level of 'copeability * for 
persons in the later years (PLYs) . This means access to adequate housing, 
adequate medical care (preferably preventive), maintenance of adequate 
income, especially as lony as one out of four persons 65 years of age and 
over lives at or below the poverty level. Proj;rams of education must be 
undertaken to activate the conscience of the general public to the impli- 
cations and consequences of potential deficiencies and the measures re- 
quired to overcome them. 

Bit along with education concerning the vulnerabilities of the later 
years, there must be a comparable education of the general public about the 
relative state of well being which large numbers of older persons are 
apparently enjoying, much more than a one sided picture of distress would 
lead us to believe, in brief there is a brighter side to the situation of 
older persons which should be stressed in a balanced program of public 
education. 

To lend more substance to the brighter side of our case, let us draw 
on the results of a recent survey conducted by the Center of Gerontological 
Studies at the University of Southern California. The largest investigation 
of its kind ever done with older persons, the conditions and Attitudes of 
70,000 older persons in all 50 states '.cr.? studied. The results indicate 
that the vast majority are relatively contented with their situation, feel 
they are engaged in constructive activities, are well adjusted to their 
environment and have positive feelings about their late yea.-s. More briefly 

the results challenged many of the myths related to the situation of older 

6 

persons . 

Myth number one: Mo s t peoj? 1 e feel d epressed , isolated and unwante d. 

According to the results of the survey, 87 per r.ent said they were 
pleased with their life style and are pleased with cheir relationships with 
their families and other persons. 

Myth number two: Old people ajs £ gr oup are sickly ov senile . 
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Again the survey says this is simply not true. About 90 per cent are 
mobile. Many are more active, Intelligent and involved than persons 
decades younj',er, 

Myth number three; .Moat older persons are ill-hou sed. 

Not so says the survey. Klghty-elght per cent reported they are satis- 
fled with their housing arrangements. Filven 80 per cent of those with annual 
Incomes below $3,000 expressed contentment, whether living in a house, an 
apartment or a trailer. 

Myth number four: Older persons usually desire financial support from 
their children . 

Again this statement is not supported by the survey. The elderly are 
not dependent, nor do they want to be dependent. In response to one ques- 
tion 98 per cent said that their children should move away if they found 
better llnanclai opportunities elsewhere. 

Myth number five: As a rule older persons suffer from too much time 
on their hands. 

According to the survey, a large majority from all income levels ex- 
pressed satisfaction with their independence and freedom from responsi- 
bility. Most persons not working were unemployed by choice and pleased 
with this situation. Life is regarded as having value in pursuits other 
than productlv:.ty. 

Myth number six: Ijn at 1 1 tudes the aj^ed are mi^'^ apart from younger 
g QUO rat Ion s . 

Wlien asked to list the major problems facing the nation, the elderly 
put Inflation first; not surprising since they live on fixed incomes but 
inflation Is also a chief concern of younger people. Inadequate attention 
to the problems of the elderly was ranked eighth by the elderly. Appar- 
ently then ttieir problems resemble those of the general population. 

At first glance the results of the survey reported in the preceding 
paragraphs may appear to be Inconsistent with the somewhat stark picture 
conveyed by the data on participation which were presented in an earlier 
section. But it will help to put both bodies of Information Into perspec- 
tive If we keep In mind that In them we are dealing with two somewhat 
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different although partially overlapping types of populations. The NORC 
diiLa on participation were representative of the entire USA, i.e. a reliable 
cross section of the total population. So also were the 1970 census data 
on high school completion. The 1960 figures on participation in Adult 
Basic Kducation were derived from a special sample of the disadvantaged 
and hence emphasize the more nej^ative aspect of adult involvement. 

On the other hand the data gathered by the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia and exploding the myths we listed above were derived from the member- 
ship of the American Association of Retired Persons and while tho income per 
year c»f the sample ranged from about $3,000 to 30,000, tl^e group was largely 
middle class in character and hence less representative of the total 
popula t ion. 

Also in the two sources of information wo are dealing with different 
catc}.ories of data, in one case data concerning participation in <|uas i-f ormal 
education and in the other case data concerning the living conditions and 
attitude:; of a lar^e sample of t)lder persons. 

It is then safe to conclude that the picture of under- and nonpartici- 
pation is a relatively reliable portrayal of the under invulvement of older 
persons in education. At the same time we can also safely make the point 
that a large number, conceivably a majority of older persons, are leading 
lives of substant i.*< 1 satisfaction, enough so that the satisfactions should 
be reported along with the hardships in order to provide a balanced picture 
of the range of conditions and d ispu.*»l L iuuj^ wtiich living in the later years 
embraces. Moreover, ncitlier the <Iata on participation nor those about satis- 
factions are at variance with the fact that programs of instruction appro- 
priate to the needs and circumstances of older persons would lead to greater 
life enrichnient. 

There is stMI ^? third area of subject matter that should he included 
in a program organized for educating the non yet aged about those who are 
aged. 1 reter to education aimed at developing nn appreciation ot older 
persons as a resource for enhancing the well being of society. To put the 
matter bluntly, such attitudes, except for rare instances, do not yet exist 
and are not a part of our prevailing Zeitgeist. The society is gradually on 
the way to developing a pervasive solicitude for the welfare of older persons. 
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In addition this solicitude is leading the federal government to make more 
generous provision for social security and medical care. Hut to be drastic 
about v;hat we muan, take retirement. In effect society says to the person 
65 and over, we hope you won * t starve (hence social security) and we hope 
you will not be disabled by illness (hence medicare) and we hope you will 
enjoy your freedom from responsibilities, but we don*t need you anymore. 
We don*t need you as a contributor to the economy. While this prescription 
applies only to economic productivity, the same attitude spreads over to 
other departments of life. In brief society says to those 65 plus you are 
no longer a resource. 

To be just as blunt in rebuttal, this attitude is clearly out of date, 
obsolescent and must be reversed. Its reversal in a large measure will re- 
quire the education of the 90 per cent of the population under 63 concerning 
the contributive potential of persons in the later years. 

Space is available for suggesting a few items to be included in the kind 
of program we are proposing. The not yet aged should be persuaded first that 
there should be an option for educating older persons to return to the labor 
force on a part time basis, This could involve updating a fooier occupa- 
tional skill or developing a new one. It is also based on the hypothesis 
that the time may not be far distant when the productivity of older persons 
will be required to sustain the economy — a prediction based on an increase in 
the proportion of the population over age 60 (30 per cent estimated by the 
year 2,000) and a somewhat corresponding decrease in the proportion of the 
population under 65, especially in the so-called productive years. Second, 
the not yet aged should be persuaded that there should be an increase in 
educational options for the performance of new roles aimed at overcoming 
deficits in conmjunity life, thereby maximizing the contributive potential of 
older persons. To cite some illustrative exai;ples we refer to the Foster 
Grandparents Program, the use of retired business executives as consultants 
to managers of small busintjss enterprises, and the employment of * seniors* 
as volunteer teacher aides in elementary schools. 

Third, the not yet aged should be informed that older persons are capable 
of a far greater range of expression than that envisaged by the usual stereo- 
type of the limited potential of older persons which Is so common in the 
perceptions of the general population. Most persons arrive at age 65 having 
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engaged in only a fraction of the activities and having performed only a 
fraction of tht skills of i/nich they are capable. Moreover, many because 
Ct re&oonslbilitits of job and family have had to defer the development of 
»".r.crf sts , which If cultivated could be a source of genuine satisfaction 
r.o thenselves and otherj5. Time is on their side. They are free. In these 
latent skills and Interests resides a formidable resource for the enrich- 
ment of society. 

Fourth, the not yet aged should be persuaded to support a program for 
the education of older persons in constructive political behavior. This 
would involve not only Instruction in the development of political clout 
via collective action, but it would embrace the education of older persons 
for viewing the welfare of the community as a whole. Given a minimum of 
economic and physical security, older persons are in a better position to 
play the role of statesman, than any other age segment of the population. 
They are past the stage in the life cycle where the need to establish one's 
competitive position is so Imperious. Also they can understand as no other 
age segment of the population the time dimension of community problems. In 
brief then older persons occupy a unique and strategic position in lending 
balance to the perception and solution of society's problems. Here then is 
an impressive resource which society needs for its well being and has yet 
to cultivate. 

The preceding items constitute only the bare bones of an agenda which 
could be applied to the instruction of the not yet ager^. about the potential 
slumbering In the latent capabilities of the aged. To the hard nosed and 
battle s :arred skeptic what we have been proposing will look likt» a display 
of 'cloud 9* fantasy. Let us admit that we would be naive if we mainf.ained 
that the appreciation by the general public (i.e. the 90 per cent under 
age 65) of older persons as a significant resource will come about easily 
and soon. Such an outcome is still a long way off in the portfolios of 
tha future. But someday it will come, for three very forceful reasons. 

First I older persons are a resource, a fact solidly rooted in reality. 
Second , older persons are currently in the process of discovering themselves 
as d resource and when this is fully accomplished they will amply demonstrate 
the validity of their discovery. Third , society needs the contribution 
which older persons are capable of making and finally society will make such 
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a contribution possible when the resources on the one hand and needs on the 
other are identified and the matching of the two are consummated. 

The Education of the Not Yet Aged for 
SuccesBful Aging 

In this concluding section we are taking the position that the years 
from birth to age 60 are preparatory to living in the years thereafter. 
In brief we are declaring that there is a continuity to life span develop- 
ment that begins in early life, continues through middle age and culminates 
in the later years. To document the details of this position would require 
moro space than we should use in this context. It is important however to 
present this position emphatically in order to round out an inclusive 
strategy for the implementation of the domain of Education for Aging as a 
whole. 

Because of space limitations we will offer only a few items illustra- 
tive (by no means definitive) of what a life span approach to education for 
successful aging might embrace. In the following discussion we arc not 
proposing that education is the sole arbiter of personal change; merely 
that under appropriate conditions it can make a substantial contribution to 
this process. Moreover we are not discussing methods and materials of 
instruction, but rather are suggesting selected topical areao to which an 
educative approach might be directed. 

The following three categories of subject matter are offered for 
considerat ion. 

First, is the category of the practical conduct of living. By this 
wc mean that there are eomp wpeclfic, feasible ways of living which if 
practiced would enhance the level of well being at any age the cumulative 
impact of which would greatly increase the viability of the later years. 

Take the domain of health and as an important part of this domain, let 
us consider the establishment of an effective program of dental care. 

The correction of malformations of the mouth in infancy, and thereafter 
the biannual visit to the dentist, the practice of gord nutrition ^»nd the 
early detection and repair of defective teeth would greatly increasii the 
probability of a person* s enjoying healthy teeth in childhood, youth and 
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middle adulthood, and with a decades lonp, backlog of preventive dentistry, 
greatly incr'^ase I) i-. probability of having healthy teeth in the later years. 

Or take heart trouble, the great crippler of the later years. 

A healthy ht-art is in part a product of a good heredity. But it is 
also a product of factors clearly under a person's control. One factor 
is that of diet. A diet low in cholesterol favors a healthy heart. Another 
is exercise. H<U(?s oi heart failure are lowest among persons in those 
occupations requiring heavy physical labor. Moreover research has demon- 
strated thai blood pressure may be reduced by a judicious regime of physi- 
cal exercise. 

Consider other departments of preventive medicine. The threat ot glau- 
coma can be diminished if detected in its early stages. The same can be 
said of diabetes. 

Again consider physical fitness. Fitness is not an accident. It is 
the outcome of proper exercise, an adequate and varied diet, the ability to 
sleep soundly, and the effective management of physical and emotional stress. 

Much can be done at age 60 and beyond to maintain, reinforce and improve 
the physical condition which a person possesses at that time. But many of 
the assets on whi^h one can draw, or the liabilities with which one must 
contend, have their origin in the practices a person has followed in the 
six decades before ago 60 turns up on the calendar. 

U'e have chosen the domain of health for special attention because the 
achievement and maintenance of good health has the highest priority for 
persons in the later years. It constitutes the apex of their concerns. 
Everything else pivots around this fact* 

A similar case can be made for the trait of flexibility, and the capac- 
ity to adjust to marked changes in circumstances of living. Flexibility is 
not a trait that suddenly bursts forth in full bloom at age 60. It is the 
result of not putting all of one's emotional eggs in a single basket. It 
is also the result of developing a variety of Interests so that when losses 
occur, a traumatic feature of the later years, a person can turn to other 
activities and attachments for expression. 
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Much the same can be said for the realm of Irter-porsonal relations, 
skills in the m<3intenance of which are so important for the satisfaction 
of the affiliative needs in the later years, etc. 

A second category of subject matter which can be employed r.o validate 
our thesis arc rho turning points which a person encounters as he confronts 
the successive and cumulative requirements of adult living. These turning 
points often originate in some distinctive event characteristically pro- 
ductive of experience highly significant to the persons involved. Such 
experiences can often lead to some of the most teachable periods In a 
person's life and ultimately with productive consequences for the viability 
of life in the later years. Events such as marriage, becoming a parent, the 
advent of grandparenthood or the losses of a marriage partner, children, 
parents, and other significant associates would constitute one category of 
concern. While entry into, advance in, transfer from a job, or loss of 
employment, or the pursuit of a second career would represent another 
category. 

Perhaps the most striking example of what we mean by a turning point is 
that of retirement. While retirement appears late in life and usually con- 
stitutes the watershed between the middle and later years, no event in the 
life cycle probably validates the importance of educating the not yet aged 
for successful aging as this one. It is the pervasive prospect of basic 
changes In the circumstances of living that makes education for retirement 
one of the most urgent items on the agenda of education for aging. The 1971 
White House Conference on Aging recommends that this process begins as early 
as age 45. 

The basis for such a recommendation is a sound one. An early introduc- 
tion tn rho declsionR that a person will be compelled to make as he (or she) 
makes the transition from a working to a nonworking style of life will enable 
him to anticipate the hazards and the opportunities of the later years. By 
so doing he will be better able to regulate his performance in advance so 
that when they appear the hazards of retiremt-nt will be reduced and the 
opportunities exploited. Since pre-retirene- t education is the topic of an 
entire chapter in this volume we will drop its discussion at this point. We 
have offered it here as a prime example of the point that education tvt aging 
does not always begin at an age when one is supposed to be aged. 
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Still a third catej'.crv .)f suhjuct matter chat may be empl<>yed In edu- 
cating, the not yet aj'.ed for successful aj'Jnn the perspective contained 
in global attempts to conceptualise the contours and boundaries of lift' 
.span development. Such concep tun 1 i nation , to use (lestalt terminology, 
provides the field Or backi^'.round for understanding the forejiiround of the 
processes and goals of Individual development with the passing years. Kor 
purposes of Illustration we will use the model formulated by llric Krikson. 

Krlkson postulates a quasi-eplgenet ic series of eight developmental 
stages. The stages of early childhood are three in number and consist of 
the development of trust vs. mistrust, autonomy vs. doubt, and initiative 
vs. guilt. The stage of middle childhood is designated as that of industry 
vs. inferiority, and that of adolescent is tagged as that of ider>tify vs. 
diffusion. The adult stages are three in nmnber. Larly adulthood calls tor 
achievement of intimacy vs. isoiatlon, middle adulthood, the achievement of 
geueratlvlty vs. stagnation, and later adulthood, the achievement of ego- 
integrity vs. despair. 

Krikson does not propose that the positive aspect of each of these 
stages should win a complete victory. That is, even if trust should win 
over mistrust in early childhood, some residue of mistrust may remain in a 
subordinate condition. But for a healthy development, or in our terminology, 
for successful aging, the balance at each stage should favor the positive 
side In order to support the next stage in the line of development. Thus 
the cumulative effect of the successful resolution of these successive 
antltlieses gives cumulative strength to a person's selfhood so that in the 
final stage he attains a large measure of fulfillment. 

Not, parenthetically, necessarily complete in perfection; there is 
always a sense of arriving and not yet having arrived. 

r:rikson does not determinlstically argue that a loss at an earlier 
stage is Irretrievable, that a trend cannot be reversed or that what is lost 
Is lost forever. In effect he implies that all along the loute of develop- 
ment a person can take his destiny in hand and to a degree recoup from 
deficiencies and take on new directions. Thus his theory nuikes room for the 
possibility of successful outcomes of special efforts undiTtaken by older 
persons to enhance the viability of their lives. But his formulation does 




provide a framework for viewing the course of ^ife as a whole, a framework 
that says it is possible for the direction of development to be upward to 
the end of life; a picture, we might add as an aside, different from that 
embodied in the biological picture of human development. 

Wliere does this presentation of the foregoing categories of subject 
matter for educating the not yet aged for successful aging, leave us? 

It has not been our intention in this concluding section to argue that 
at age 60 or anytime thereafter a person is completely ar.d helplef-sly a 
prisoner of the years he has lived prior to that time. There is much 
sound theory and hard empirical fact to refute such a view. 

We have attempted however to establish the point that the battle of 
survival and better yet the battle for fulfillment does not begin at age 
60 but has its antecedents in the sequences of experiences, activities and 
events that have occurred in the years before. Also we have not intended 
to nr5r.ije that such events, activities and experiences are completely under 
the control of the domain of education, We have however intended to make 
the point that these events, experiences and activities, can be the subject 
of rducation and that an educative and informed approach to their happening 
will contribute substantially to the development of persons subject lo their 
impact. 

Finally implicit in the preceding position is perhaps the most basic 
contribution which this chapter attempts to make. Mure specifically we 
have been suggesting that the later years of the life -jpan constitute the 
ultimate period for the achievement of an enriched selfhood and the adult 
potential. This, in effect Is what Peek is saying by his concept of Ego- 
Transcendence. It is also what Erikson is saying in his concept of ego- 
integrity as a pre~requisl te for the attainment of maturity. It is also 
explicit In the 1971 report of the White House Conference (on Aging) when 
it states that one of the goals of education for aging is that of helping 
Older Persons become 'models of lifelong fulfillment for the emulation and 
guidance cf oncoming generations.' 

in brief then what we have been proposing is that the last of life 
at its best should be a guide for education at all the earlier stages of 



life leading thereto. When, as, and if this theses is effectively Intern- 
alized and implemented it will produce a transformation of the yoalu, 
processes, and programs of the entire educational enterprise, both formal 
and informal, from the beginning to the end of life. 
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